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“‘FALSTAFF”’ Bottled Beer brewed and 
bottled exclusively at the Brewery of Lemp. 


Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 
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ST. LOUIS AND CHICAG 


The Finest Day Train in the World 


CONSIST OF TRAIN 


Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Gor, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


PAINTED IN ROYAL BLUE; Vestibuled throughout ; 
lighted by electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid 
with holly; windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel 
glass; furnished with Wilton carpets and upholstered with 
silk plush; Haviland China and Toledo Cut Glass; pantry, 
kitchen and chef’s department specially designed; every car 
supplied with hot and cold water, and heated by steam. 
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McLeod and the Vice Trust 


By W. 


R. NELSON W. McLEOD, churchman and 
Folk’s adviser, is in politics up to his neck. 
Mr. Harry B. Hawes is steering him. Mr. 
Hawes is putting Mr. McLeod in touch 

Mr. McLeod is a re 

His function is from now on to run things 





with the Democratic workers. 
former. 
in St. Louis politically for Folk, with Mr. Hawes in 
the background. Mr. McLeod has declared that 
Butler must be downed, and so has Mr. Hawes. Mr. 
McLeod has declared that the new Governor’s Police 
and Election Boards in St. Louis will stand for, or 
stand in with anything to down Butler. It was Mr. 
McLeod who denounced police thuggery and election 
fraud as represented by Mr. Hawes six months ago. 
Mr. Hawes is now Mr. McLeod’s guide, somewhat as 
Virgil was for Dante in the latter’s trip through Hell 
--and somewhat not. Mr. Hawes is the man who 
represents the Adler-Cella-Tilles race track ‘“‘skindi- 
cate” in politics. The Adler-Cella-Tilles “skindi- 
cate” not only runs three race tracks. It is the back- 
er of the keepers of crap-games. Its representatives 
let only such crap-games run as will disgorge to the 
“skindicate” 60 per cent of the profits. Persons in 
alliance with the “skindicate’ ran two steamboats on 
the river during the- World’s Fair. On those boats 
the “reubs” were robbed by the drop-case game, the 
shell game, loaded dice, crooked roulette wheels, etc. 
When the yaps would not play their pockets were 
picked. Out in St. Louis County the friends of this 
“skindicate” grafted gloriously. Every robbing device 
that ever showed up at a country fair was in opera- 
tion. | Confidence men worked every game_ ever 
heard of. Thieves of all sorts imported from Chi 
cago flourished just over the county line. Saloons 
with harlots for waitresses and with rooms for dal- 
liance ran wide open and noisily, the harlots getting 
a small percentage on all they made. But no one 
could operate the gambling games or the bawdy 
houses who was not persona grata to the bosses of 
the situation in the county, who would not give up 
World’s Fait 
visitors were robbed steadily for eight months on 
All this time 


to the friends of the “skindicate.” 


the river, and over the county line. 
there was no gambling or robbery in St. Louis. Mr. 
Hawes kept the city tightly closed, clean and pure. 
And the “skindicate” took off the coin just beyond 
the city borders. Mr. Hawes was the “skindicate’s’ 
lobbyist at the State capital during the last session 
of the Legislature. He prevented the passage of 
any law which might imperil the monopoly of race 
track and other gambling, under the Breeders’ law, 
by the “skindicate.” The “skindicate” was the back- 
bone of the Jefferson Club of which Mr. Hawes is 
President. It was commonly understood that the 
head of the police gambling squad took his orders 
from the “skindicate” daily. He pulled all gamblers 
who didn’t “cough up” to the “skindicate.” Those 
who did cough up—why, the gambling squad couldn't 
see them at all. The “skindicate,” through Mr. 


“ 


M. R. 


Hawes, named all the Democratic candidates for the 
State Senate—except one—and all the candidates in 
St. Louis for House of Representatives. It had a 
voice in selecting candidates for the Circuit Judge- 


ships. It maintained a representative at the Four 
Courts every day to take care of its friends in 
trouble. The “skindicate” has been all powerful. 


It had two or three or four members of the House 
of Delegates, as many members of the City Central 
Committee. It raked in off its race track, pool-room, 
crap-game, moll-dives in the county, the steamboat 
swindle and steal, its bucket shops, its protection for 
visiting thieves—a million and a half dollars. It 
never amounted to anything until Mr. Hawes took it 
up and drove out all competition in its peculiar line 
of industry—the first rival to suffer being Ed Butler, 
who backed a pool-selling telegraph game which Mr. 
Hawes closed up by raids and arrests. Now Mr. 
Hawes is downing Butler, but he is upholding the 
“skindicate.” He has taken charge of the political 
education of Mr. Nelson W. McLeod. He is put- 
ting the Butler men out of the City Committee, but 
he is keeping the “skindicate’”’ men in the committee. 
The “skindicate” is to work with Mr. McLeod, who 
represents Mr. Folk, even though the “skindicate” 
put up liberally to defeat Mr. Folk both for nomina- 
tion and election. Mr. McLeod is a prominent bust- 
ness man, a civic righteousness man, a pious church- 
man. How can he stand forth as an ally of the race 
track gamblers, the crap shooters, the river pirates, 
the county bandits, the harlot-harpies, the “guns” 
and grafters—for all the various infamies that flour- 
ish under the egis of the “skindicate.” The “skin- 
dicate” is the Million Club for Hell. Mr. McLeod 
should not join it. How can he do so when his 
friend, Mr. Folk, has declared for the repeal of the 
“skindicate’s” cinch Breeder’s law? Mr. McLeod ap- 
pears to tie himself up with the “skindicate” in Mr. 
Folk’s interest. Mr. McLeod is going to run politics, 
when Mr. Hawes shows him how, and as Mr. Hawes 
shows him, in St. Louis. Mr. McLeod is_ to 
be the Folk leader in St. Louis, but Mr. Hawes is the 
man who stands behind Mr. McLeod. What is be- 
hind Mr. Hawes is the “skindicate.” | What is be- 
hind the “skindicate” is gambling, theft, bawdry, 
skindicate” is the Devil’s re- 


“ 


murder, suicide. The 
cruiting agency. It spreads physical and _ spiritual 
pestilence and death. 


¢2¢ 


Francis for Mayor. 


WatcH out for a boom for David R. Francis, for 
the Democratic Mayoralty nomination as the only 
man to save the party, the man to get the best benefits 
of the World’s Fair in operation for the city, the man 
to restore Forest Park, the man to realize the dream, 
hope, purpose of the Million Club. It is understood 
that he will run if, bv doing so, he can get the party 


together. 
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THE MIRROR 


Reflections a 


By William Marion Reedy 


Merry Christmas. 
M HRISTMAS, good old joyous Christmas, 
here again. We would know it without 
the calendar. The Christmas feeling per- 
It springs uncalled within us 





vades all. 
and we see and feel it everywhere—in the bright and 
happy faces of children, in church, home, street, and 
store. Its coming chastens all mankind, It makes 
us forget our own miseries and to think of our fel- 
lowman; how to make him happy, if but for a day. 
True, all cannot be happy, for without misery to re- 
lieve, Christmas would lose half of its joys. But 
many who are unhappy all other days, enjoy this one, 
for we know the good merchant princes, news- 
papers, religious and charitable associations do, with 
the funds they gather for the poor. And this makes 
us reflect that man’s heart, after all, has not greatly 
changed in the nineteen centuries that have passed 
since the infant Jesus was born in far off Bethlehem. 
If anything he is kinder, more charitable. There is 
good and bad in all of us, of course—but a great deal 
more of good than bad, and at Christmas. the best 
comes out. It may be only a smile or a cheering word, 
but it’s better than a frown on Christmas Day. So 
the Mrrror hastens with its kindly word, and wishes 
all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
 % 
The Son of the Old Man. 

James J. But er, the son of Ed Butler, the boss, 
was allowed to hold his seat as Congressman from 
the Twelfth District. The contestant had failed to 
conform with or to the technicalities governing some 
trifling details of the contest. “Jim” was elected all 
right. There was a deal of stuffing on both sides, 
but he received the greater number of votes. Never- 
theless he would have been unseated but for the fact 
that his father rendered important services to the 
Republicans last month. Every politician in St. 
Louis knew the case against “Jim” would fizzle out 
on some such point. His father was known to have 
helped Republicans, and as the old man wants noth- 
ing more than that his boy should win political hon- 
ors, the carefully prepared lapse in form of proced- 
ure delivered the goods. There’s no one in the 
United States who is a shrewder political dealer than 
Col. Edward Butler. As for “Jim,” I was in the 
same class with him at college, and I know him for 
a man of the kind of intelligence that is obscured by 
his mixing in politics, and is disbelieved in only be- 
cause it happens that his father has wealth and is 
master of the political machine. “Jim” has faults, 
some grave, but mostly not, and his greatest detriment 
is in the Celtic temperament, and a too great readiness 
to help quickest those “friends” who traffic in his fa- 
vor. “Jim” makes a good speech. He is a well 
read man. He is a good business man, and if his 
lines of life had been cast in rockier places and pre- 
ferment in politics were not a mere matter of wishing 
it, he would have been a force in local affairs inde- 
pendent of his doting father. Jim Butler is a very 
decent fellow who has, once or twice, forgotten him- 
self in the excitement and rapture of the fight, but his 
weaknesses are not mean ones, and if he has been 
in touch mostly with politics of the more sordid sort, 
it has been because he found himself in that environ- 


ment, and, with an admirable, if mistaken loyalty, has 
stuck with his own people and refused to reproach 
them by implication, in any hypocritic-pretense of su- 
periority. . I have fought him often, and may again, 
but the worst that I can say of him is that he is a 
clever and generous young man, with the defects of 
his qualities, with most of his worth and ability, oc- 
cluded only by the handicap of good fortune from the 
beginning. He has been condemned for owning and 
operating the Standard Theater, but there are many 
highly respected citizens who hesitate not to pocket 
revenue fully as badly tainted as any dollar that comes 
to the Butlers from “the home of folly, two frolics 
daily.” 
i 
Our Supreme Court. 

“JupcE Gantt has changed his mind” is the head- 
line from a news item announcing that the jurist 
would not retire from the supreme bench of Mis- 
souri. Judge Gantt has changed his mind. That's 
right. A mind that operated as his has been operat- 
ing for the past year or so should be changed for 
another one, or for something else. There have been 
times when I have thought from the decisions that 
a man on the supreme bench in Missouri didn’t need 
any mind. It seems that other people think the 
same way, for nearly all the wise men, who have im- 
portant cases in the court, endeavor to get Sam Priest 
for their attorney. He is supposed to have the bench 
hypnotized. But we have a funny supreme bench. 
You’d think so, too, if you could see the people with 
whom its members associate when they come to St. 
Louis, and to whom they run for help when they are 
candidates—the railroad cow-coroners, the represen- 
tatives of the financial and franchise cinch, the black- 
smith shop of the boss, the representatives of the 
vice trust. Im some cases I should think justices of 
the peace would be more considerate of the proprieties 
of appearances, 

The Commandments. 


THe Jefferson City Tribune distinguished itself 
last week by printing “by request” the Ten Command- 
ments. Perhaps they are news in Missouri, and then 
again it may be that the old gang in this State en- 
tertains broadly the view of Mr. Charles Brecker- 
steth Wheeler, that the Decalogue has many shoft- 
comings. It was Sara Bernhardt who said the last 
word on this subject, however. A Paris newspaper 
arranged for a symposium in which prominent per- 
sonages should give their views on the question, “Do 
we need another Commandment?” A reporter visited 
Dona Sol and put the query. “My dear boy,” said 
she, “there are ten too many already.” Yet one would 
not suspect that in Paris the Commandments are 
known to the extent of recognizing their superfluity, 
while in Missouri they have to be printed as news. 
Mr. Folk should embody them in his first message. 

Dr. Abbott and God. 

Rev. LyMANn Assotr has broken completely with 
orthodox Christianity. He doesn’t believe in a God, 
but in a great unusual force. This declaration has 
created a mild sensation, but the sensation is uncalled 
for. Rev. Lyman Abbott only believes what he be- 





































































lieves. He knows no more of what he talks about than 
Mrs. Chadwick, or Tom Taggart or Jimmie Britt 
Dr. Abbott is a fine and sincere old gentleman, but 
he’s a trifle too much concerned to let us know what 
he thinks of the God idea. All this “meinselluf und 
Gott” business of the preachers and Emperors and 
philosophers is tiresome. Every man has the best 
God idea of which he is capable, but when he gets to 
thinking too much about it the result invariably is 
that in his cogitations he becomes more important 
than God. The old-fashioned God idea has survived 
the faith in it held by men like the Duke of Alva, 
John Calvin, Louis XI., Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon 
Bonaparte and some others. 


} 
Mr. Lawson. 


“Tom” Lawson is fizzling out. His exposures 
don’t expose. His “spiel” is not taken seriously. It 
is on all hands agreed that Lawson has done nothing 
to bring about the recent stock panic. The best finan- 
cial authorities say that the break in stocks was due 
anyhow, that Lawson was in accidental conjunction 
with the slump, that the slump wasn’t as big as a 
panic, that there wasn’t any panic. It is possible that 
the financial editors may yet prove to us that “there 
ain’t no Lawson” either. Lawson is off color. The 
men who know him best have least use or regard for 
him. He is a fakir and a bounder. How often do we 
hear the cry of “thief” set up as a scare for more 
stealing? Lawson won’t do. He acts like a man 
sinking, but trying to keep afloat and there is no as- 
surance that he isn’t doing what he is doing in the 
ultimate interest of his supposititious enemies. 


ty of 
A Catherine II. of Finance. 


Cassie CHaApwick has come to the end of her 
string, on which she had so many wealthy men dang- 
ling. The end of all her magnetism and all her skill 
in chicane is the jail, and, mayhap, the penitentiary. 
She is not much of a wonder. She simply caught 
three or four easy marks and worked them to the 
limit. We are reading these days of those who fell 
to her trick, but, while the stories do not come out, 
it is plain that she tried a number of men who could 
not be lured by her fairy tales into advancing her 
money. The men she “got” were all somewhat wob- 
bly as to will, light as to mind, and, particularly 
avaricious. She caught them with the bait of being 
herself a prospectively “easy” customer or victim. 
She offered big commissions for her big loans, com- 
missions sub rosa, profits to individuals for loosely 
lending bank’s funds without consultation with di- 
rectots. She was given money because the men 
she beguiled thought they saw where she, with her 
imaginary possessions and prospects, was to be splen- 
did plucking for them. She had been, as Madame 
De Vere, the fortune teller, convinced that the best 
way to get money was to throw oneself open in a 
way to lead people to believe money could easily be 
filched from her. She was in prison long enough to 
learn all the evil artistry of appeal to man’s cupidity, 
which is, nine times out of ten, a greater passion than 
lust. And she was brilliantly successful because she 
threw a glamour of mystery over herself and her 
manceuverings. It is not probable that any syndi- 
cate has been formed to take up the woman’s paper 
and thus prevent certain exposures of certain or un- 
certain relationships with prominent people. That 
is all reportorial ornamentation of the Chadwick 


story, but granting that, no man who has knocked 
about a bit, doubts for a moment that some false- 
pretending big wig at one time was the protector and 
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friend of the woman. She was some long green 
pappy guy’s Cassie, at some time, else she could not 
have made such progress as she did. Cassie had, 
probably, a moral, or perhaps an immoral right to 
represent herself as having a claim upon some swell 
financier who might have been able to afford to stand 
for her representations to a moderate amount of finan- 
cial drain. She carried her operations too far. Some 
men who might have said “all right” if Cassie had 
got a few thousands by using his name, and would 
have made good the sum with a smile at the inability 
to get away from the foolish past, couldn’t stand for 
operations in the millions on the strength of his 
name. If Cassie had been more moderate in her 
tastes she might have ‘gone along pleasantly for a 
good while, but when she took to smashing banks and 
breaking whole towns, a halt had to be called upon 
her, and even then she was strong enough to dicker 
with lawyers for millionaires before going to jail. 
Some eminent, -hard-headed financier was trapped 
somewhere by Madame De Vere, the vaticinator, for 
the hard-headed financier is frequently the seeresses’ 
best graft, and Cassie Chadwick only realized on the 
information Madame De Vere had, or the story she 


might tell. 
+ + 


The Theatrical Situation. 


Mme. GABRIELLE REJANE is not going to ‘open the 
pretty new Garrick Theater here, but will go to In- 
dianapolis instead, because in St. Louis there are not 
enough people who understand French. Oh, very 
well. The theater will be opened without it, and 
the atmosphere will not have to be cleansed by the 
fumigation that would be necessary after two or 
three of the Frenchwoman’s performances. _ Indeed, 
| should say, that the Garrick management have been 
lucky, if not wise, in losing Rejane and her plays as 
an opening attraction. It is the first step that counts, 
and it would probably be a case of putting the wrong 
foot forward if a new theater were to be opened with 
a revel, however artistic, of French salacity and filth. 
The Rejane date might have given the Garrick a 
stamp from which it could never escape in the minds 
of the public. . This would be a misfortune not only 
to the Messrs. Schubert, proprietors of the Garrick, 
but to the city. The Garrick is needed. It may be 
said that the people don’t sufficiently patronize the 
shows that come to our theaters. Good reason why. 
There are but two big theaters. They can’t accom- 
modate the good attractions. If there were morc 
good shows there would be more theater-going, for 
there is no appetite which so grows by that it feeds 
upon as does the theater taste. The theaters would 
all be filled if we could get the good shows here 
while they are comparatively new, but we don’t. The 
bookings for the season have to be made early, and 
when we might see a new “hit” ready to jump from 
New York after its first run, the stages are held by 
old stuff. St. Louis will patronize good stage per- 
formances. It will support long runs. One reason 
why this has been a bad theater town is that 
a show doesn’t stay here long enough to en- 
able the people to get to it. If it’s a good thing it 
gets away before even the most applausive criticism 
in the press does any good. St. Louis doesn’t get a 
chance to show its appreciation of the drama. _ It 
doesn’t get the good dramatic stuff until it is a little 
staled. It is subjected too often to number two 
and three companies in celebrated productions, and 
the greater number of people, however they may like 
the theater, cannot get in the habit of going to the 
theater two nights a week, which one must do if there 
are two good shows at the leading theaters. The 
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week’s stand is not sufficient to give the St. Louis 
people a chance to get to good shows, and moreover, 
the shortness of many a good attraction’s stay keeps 
hundreds, maybe thousands, from coming to the city 
from the smaller towns to see the theatrical successes. 
of fe 
Naughty Nan’s Example. 


WHat a dose of Nan Patterson we are getting 
from the papers! What we all know she has done 
makes her a heroine. The luridity of her life is re- 
flected upon us all, and emanations from the court- 
room, where she has been on trial for murder, sur- 
charge with lubricity the social atmosphere. She 
may or may not have killed another woman’s husband 
who was getting over his infatuation for her. The 
point is that the public is interested in Nan Patter- 
son because she was a race-gambler’s mistress, hav- 
ing graduated from the stage into “the oldest pro- 
fession open to women.” There is nothing tender in 
her so-called love story. She appears simply to 
have needed the money, and to have gotten it from a 
fellow who was ready to let go easy of what came 
easy. She had no _ consideration for “Cesar” 
Young’s wife, who was waiting for him when he in 
Nan’s company was shot in a cab on the way to 
meet her at the dock. There is no romance in the 
Patterson woman’s position. Her love is not re- 
deemed of wrongfulness by any of the fine spiritual 
quality of those fair lost women of story who suf- 
fered with grace and died with pathetically defiant 
courage to prove their truth to the prompting of their 
own hearts. She is probably not the poseuse which 
the newspapers unwittingly make her appear in their 
efforts to treat her literarily. As a woman in dire 
plight, we all may and probably should, sympathize 
with her, but that being admitted, we must also con- 
cede that there can only come evil results to other 
girls from the manner in which Nan Patterson is be- 
ing apotheosized as a heroine. The halo of romance 
thrown over her head is a false light. The senti- 
mentalism that sloppily smears all the pages in which 
she is exploited is of a sort which, settling in the 
minds of girls in a certain mood and period of mor- 
bidezza, is certain to make for weakening of moral 
fibre through false sympathy and for disintegration 
of character through the generation of a yearning for 
experiences of emotion which can only result in imi- 
tation of the unfortunate “Florodora” girl now an- 
swering the charge of murder in New York. 


ok ob 


Police Assessments. 


THOSE defeated Democratic candidates for city 
offices at the last election are to contest the result. 
Who will pay for it? There will be another assess- 
ment of the police. Then the police will assess the 
gamblers, the panel-workers, the street walkers, the 
saloon keepers. It was Mr. Hawes who invented the 


police assessment in St. Louis politics, 


“Come Clean!” 


Mr. ARTHUR Preuss’ ultramontane and reactionary 
Review, quoting the Chicago Chronicle, states that at 
a recent meeting of the Chicago Medical Association, 
Assistant State’s Attorney Dobyns declared that 8,000 
to 10,000 cases of abortion are committed in Chicago 
every year. Dr. Rudolph W. Holmes, on the same oc- 
casion, brought out the almost incredible fact that a 
single newspaper in the city of Chicago makes $50,000 
a year from the thinly disguised advertisements of 
abortionist doctors and midwives. Unfortunately, con- 
ditions are not much better in the rest of our big cities. 
The St. Louis papers, for instance, are reeking with 
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“ads” of just such people as the Chicago physician 
refers to. The rates for such advertisements are high. 
The ads run daily. They are paid for. The graft is 
enormous. Then, too, the papers reap a harvest off 
“massage parlors,” spiritualistic mediums, palmists, 
fortune tellers, get-rich-quick ventures, bogus labor 
agencies, matrimonial bureaus, snide brokerage con- 
cerns, guessing contests, etc. There is no vice to which 
the great dailies will not and do not pander for money. 
They tout openly for the race track gambling game by 
printing tips on the races and exploiting the winnings 
of gamblers. They print anything that is paid for that 
will draw suckers for the gentlemen or lady adven- 
turers of industry to “skin.” The newspaper “ad” is 
the first bait necessary to start a good “skin” game go- 
ing. They are barkers for the abortionist, the green 
goods man, the confidence operator, the bucket-shop 
shark, the assignation house, the fortune telling swind- 
ler, the seller of poisoned medicine, the racing tout. 
It is a wonder that through the work of the press the 
whole public is not up against some form of graft or 
bilk or steal, and that nine out of ten people are not 
swindled every hour of their lives, in one way or an- 
other. The American is a “sucker,” and every big 
paper almost is calling him up to some swindle and 
telling him to be a game sport and “come clean.” In 
which connection one should read Will Payne’s amus- 
ing article on “Catching Suckers,” in the Saturday 
Evening Post. “There is a sucker born every minute,” 
used to be a saying of the old-time “con” man. They 
are born ten a minute now, and those not born suckers 
are made such by the papers. It’s only a step from 
race touting by the papers to incitement to murder, 
and the press takes it nicely. No wonder race suicide 
flourishes. The advertising abortionist is supported 
by the moral press. 
te 
By the Book. 


St. Louts is to be ruled—at least the Democratic 
end of it is to be ruled—by the book. By the dope 
book (Hawes), the beer-book (Stuever), the hymn 
book (McLeod), the blue book (Wallace Simmons). 
All these books together make a check book. 

of 


Fakery and Masonry and Such. 


Last week the Mrrror contained an article by 
Marcia McQueen concerning the weird theory that 
Mr. Gabriel Syveton, the French Deputy, who struck 
War Minister Andre, in a “debate” on the “delation” 
in the army through the detective methods of the 
Masonic Grand Orient, had been murdered by the 
Freemasons. The Deputy was found dead in his 
apartments. Now the true story of Mr. Syveton’s 
death comes out as a result of an inquest. The truth 
is as sensational almost as the wild conjectures, and 
as thoroughly Parisian. The cablegrams say it is 
established that the wife of M. Syveton was about 
to apply for a divorce on the grounds of improper 
relations between M. Syveton and Mme. Menard, 
a daughter of Mme. Syveton by a former husband. 
Both M. Menard and Mme. Syveton had accused the 
Deputy of these relations, and a family council took 
place shortly before M. Syveton’s death, at which 
violent scenes were enacted, M. Menard declaring 
that it was the duty of the Deputy to put a bullet 
through his head, and Mme. Syveton announcing her 
purpose to sue for divorce. This was previous to 
M. Syveton’s trial for assaulting War Minister Andre 
in the Chamber of Deputies, November 4. The Dep- 
uty foresaw the public disclosure of his relations with 
his wife’s daughter, and thereupon committed suicide 
for the purpose of averting the disclosure. A fine 
specimen he to champion the cause of the church and 
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denounce the immoral and godless Masons! The case 
has taken on a political aspect, the Nationalists asso- 
ciated with M. asserting that there were 
threats of disclosure which amounted to a conspiracy 
on the part of the Government’s supporters to compel 
the Deputy to take his own life. This, however, is 
sheer melodramatics designed to thrill the boulevards 
and inflame the proletariat. In the course of the inves- 
tigation it developed that M. Syveton had been receiv- 
ing a salary of $5,000 as secretary for Count Boni 
Castellane. This latter disclosure will interest 
Americans. It shows them how Jay Gould’s hard- 
earned dollars are being used in French politics. 
Count Boni appears to have a decided faculty for 
getting into disgraceful muddles in one way or an- 
other and for tying himself up, since his fortunate 
marriage, with questionable characters in shady trans- 
actions, Of course M. Syveton’s immorality has noth- 
ing to do with the immorality of the Grand Orient 
spy-system, but he himself as a Nationalist appears to 
have been a paid spy for Castellane, a paid representa- 
tive, in the French Chamber, of the aristocratic and 
noble interest. French politics is as corrupt as our 
own, but it would be as unfair to condemn all French 
politicians as to denounce all our own. But what an 
anti-climax, with its meaner tragic humor, to the claim 
that Syveton was “another Morgan,” a victim of Ma- 
Masonry isn’t ordinarily dangerous. It is 
funny. Only when it gets too much into politics or 
politics gets too much into it is there danger. In this 
country Masonry is as harmless as the Hoo-Hoos. 
Fakirs “work” it for their own ends, just as they work 
Haven’t we in Missouri an aspirant 


Syveton 


de 


sonry ! 


the churches. 
to the Senatorship whose sole stock in trade, aside 
from his financial success through trailing with the 
Star Route grafters, is his professional Catholicism, 
his pose as the representative of that faith in politics. 
He is everlastingly swinging that vote. There are 
similar men in Methodism, Presbyterianism, Masonry 
and other sects. There are like fakirs in the anti-Ma- 
Syveton was one of them. 
= 2 


“oe 


sonic ranks. 


Will They Help? 

ELSEWHERE in this issue, Mayor Carter Harrison 
of Chicago, tells how, in his fight against the race- 
gambling evil, the directors of the telephone compa- 
nies co-operated with him in order to prevent betting 
in the hand books over the telephone. If any of the 
St. Louis authorities should ask such co-operation 
from the directors of the telephone companies here, 
would they give it? One suspects not, for Manager 
Durant, of the Bell Telephone Company, says that 
the hand books should be suppressed rather than that 
the telephone company should be asked to refuse its 
Manager Durant is a reform- 
Yet he 


service to the gamblers. 
er, a highly moral single taxer, I believe. 
can’t see that it is part of his moral duty to contribute 
to the suppression of the race-gambling evil by deny- 
ing the use of the telephone to the gamblers. . Will 
the wealthy and respectable telephone company direc- 
tors help in the fight for purifying this city, as their 
kind helped in Chicago? 


2. 2, 
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Mayor Wells’ Apologies. 


CERTAIN elements want Rolla Wells as Mayor for 
four years more. Well, we might stand for Wells, 
but four years more of Joe Whyte as Grand Vizier! 
Four years more of bituminous macadam graft! Four 
years more of private snaps in selling engine-house 
sites! Four years more of Whyte as muck-a-muck of 
the Board of Public Improvements! Oh no; not even 


though Rolla has the moral support of my good friend 
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Thomas 5. Musketeers and all the other dilettante of 
little Noonday Club. Rolla 


Wells is all right personally, but his crowd—nit, I 


the side room at the 
am told that Mr. Hawes has told some of the party 
workers that Mr. Wells would like to run again and 
that he is sorry for a whole lot of things he has done 
as Mayor, and he won’t do them over again. Is 
Whyte one of the things he is sorry for? Or Varrell- 


man, with Stroup as understudy, himself controlled 





Or 
Perhaps Mayor 


Billy Flynn and Frank Kleiber? 


by the twins, 
Valliant of the Sewer Department? 
Wells is sorry for appointing Swingley, a Republican, 
Chief of the Fire Department. But it is to laugh 
that the Mayor, through Mr. Hawes, should be apolo- 
gizing to the gang, saying plaintively that he is sorry 
and will never sin against them more. That is what is 
going on, however. “Give Mayor Wells another term 
and everything will be all right for the boys.” 


Butler’s Fierce Fight Against Butler 


By W. 


OW we do fight Butlerism in St. Louis. It 
is awful. Butler’s henchmen are all thrown 
out of the City Central for 
treachery to the party at the last election. 

All but one. That one is E. E. Guion. But E. E. 

Guion is Butler’s right-hand man. He is about as 

apt to be against Butler as he would be to insult his 

Butler put Guion in the stock market a 

Guion is not an 


Committee 





own mother. 
year ago, and made him $20,000. 
Now, why is Guion kept in the councils of 
He 
isn’t the sort of man who would pretend to be But- 
He is in the 
inside anti-Butler movement for what he is. The 
The cry that Butler be- 


ingrate. 
the party? He is to be Butler‘s representative. 


ler’s enemy and then do the spy act. 


fight on Butler is a fake. 

trayed the party is a fake. It was perfectly well 
known what Butler was going to do to the Democratic 
ticket in St. Louis. He declared it openly for months. 
And it was not only in the Butler wards that the city 
It fell down in the Stuever wards. 
It was put up to 
fall down, or be thrown down. Butler knifed the 
ticket.. He wouldn’t have been human if he hadnt 
fought the man who tried to send him to the peniten- 
tiary and the men who, working for the man who 
tried to put him in the penitentiary, declared that he 
must be put out of politics. But the ticket was 
made up so as not to strengthen Folk. There was no 
intention that Folk should win in St. Louis. If there 
were, why were the Butler lieutenants, all known to 
be thirsty for Folk’s political life blood, kept in the 
campaign councils when they knew each move of the 


ticket ran behind. 
It fell down in the Hawes wards. 


campaign and could circumvent it. The Butler men, 
known to be disloyal to Folk, were given Folk money 
which it was well known would be spent against 
Folk and the city ticket. All this yelping about 
Butler’s sick anyone who knows 


treachery makes 


anything about politics. It is a farce and a fraud. 
“Lou” Guion is Butler’s 


downing Butler. The move to save the party from 


man in the crowd that is 


Butler is merely a grandstand play. The party is 
being destroyed. Folk and his friends are being 
Butler is in with the play to “down Butler.” 
the 
He’s a foxy old “gazebo,” is 


fooled. 
In fact, he appears to be managing and directing 
“downing” process. 
Butler. 
city. 

the Democratic city ticket ten Republican votes, but 


If he’s downed the party can’t carry the 
Throwing Butler out of the party won’t get 


it will give the Republicans all the Butler votes, legal 
and illegal, on the _ poll-books. Besides, if Butler 
goes Adler-Cella-Tilles “skindicate” 
is on top, and Mr. Hawes represents the “skindicate,” 


down and the 
the people will smash any ticket put up under “skin- 
That will put Mr. Hawes out of 
Butler 

Mr. 


he 


dicate” auspices. 


business as a leader, and then—well, then, 


will do the “skindicate’s” political business. 


Hawes is committing political suicide however 


M. R. 


turns. He can’t let go of the “skindicate.” He 
can’t wholly break with Butler; if he could he would 
“roll” Guion; if he could he would “roll” Billy Flynn; 
if he could he would drop the Butler-skindicate man 
Crow in the Fifteenth Ward. Mr. Hawes, surround- 
ed by Butler sympathizers, is fighting Butler. And 
is Butler the foe of the “skindicate?” Not much, or 
he won't be for long. The “skindicate” will break 
Mr. Hawes’ back politically. Then the “skindicate” 
allies itself with Butler. Then both Butler and the 
“skindicate” proceed to destroy Folk. Just now 
the “skindicate” wants to “get next” Folk, through 
The “skindicate” hates Folk, but it wants 
It pretends to hate Butler 
But Butler and the 
“skindicate” understand one another, and the “down- 
They are all against Folk. 
They are all against Democracy, and in favor of an- 


Hawes. 
to use him, if possible. 
because Folk is against Butler. 


ing” of Butler is a sham. 


other Ziegenhein Republican administration here, if 
they can get it. The Democratic party locally is be- 
ing split by a fake fight. The blows between Butler 
and the “skindicate”’ hit Folk—every one of them. 
The “skindicate” pretends to be with Folk—only to 
hamper him. If Mr. Hawes were really fighting 
Butler he wouldn’t have E. E. Guion within a mile of 
any anti-Butler meeting, let alone having him as he 
purposes, keeping him right up in the paint cards in 
the anti-Butler deck. I have been dabbling in poli- 
tics in St. Louis for twenty years, and I have seen 
all the fights on Butler. 
nents going in with him, but I never saw one of 


They all end by-his oppo- 


them that was such a palpable “hippodrome” as the 
one now being pulled off for the delectation of our 
A fight, did I say? No; it’s one of those 
foot-race games in which Hawes and Butler are sup- 
posed to race in order to get Folk, the soft thing, to 
bet on the result, and lose to the supposed contestants, 
who divide up the plunder. There isn’t a Democratic 
politician in practical politics in St. Louis that Butler 
And 
that exception is Tom Kinney of the Fourth Ward. 
He is the only Democratic leader in St. Louis who 
isn’t worked by a string in the hands of some one 


citizens. 


doesn’t get when he wants him, except one. 


behind him. All the rest are “owned” by some one 
—by Butler, or Sam Priest, or Stuever, or the Adler- 
Cella-Tilles crowd. And Butler and Priest and 
Adler, Cella and Tilles and Stuever are all one heart 
and mind as to Folk. Butler has been the “fall guy” 
for them all. He exacts in return for the things 
he has endured in bearing the brunt of Folk’s attack 
upon the system nothing but a policy that shall ruin 
the party while Folk is its head in Missouri, and one 
of the reciprocations due Butler is the pretense of a 
fight upon him, and the entrapping of Folk’s friends into 
alliance with the city’s Vice-Trust. Butler controls 
even the fight against himself, and utilizes jit to hurt 
Folk. 
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Boodle at Jefferson City 


PROPOSE to see personally to it that cor- 
rupt legislators, if there are any, are ex- 
posed and punished. Members-elect can- 

not take advantage of the fact that they 

have not been sworn in. The consummation of any 
contract they might make before they are sworn in 
would come under the provisions of the statutes.” 
This statement is credited by the St. Louis Repub- 
lic to Joseph W. Folk, who early next month will be 
inaugurated Governor of Missouri. It reads very 
much like other statements attributed to Mr. Folk 
touching the all-absorbing question of official corrup- 
tion. No one now doubts Mr. Folk’s sincerity. Doubt- 
less if he had his way, every boodler in the State 
would be wearing stripes. But the question comes 
up, how can one man put an end to legislative bood- 
ling in Missouri? The task seems herculean, if not 
impossible. And still Mr. Folk has had more expe- 
rience than any man in the State with bribe-givers 
and bribe-takers. He has surprised some of the 
wisest om more than one occasion, and when a man 
has made good, as often as he has, he ought to be 
Under no circumstances is Mr. 





taken seriously. 
Folk a man to be laughed at. 

Jefferson City is the Gibraltar of boodle and graft, 
particularly during sessions of the Legislature. The 
boodlers are not so “rough” in their work at the 
State capital as they were in St. Louis prior to the 
institution of the boodle prosecutions. And these 
boodle investigations and prosecutions will only make 
them more wary in the future. No doubt the bood- 
lers who. go to Jefferson City early next month, will 
not be unmindful of the fact that Mr. Folk is Gover- 
nor and that he is in the habit of making his threats 
good. The spectacle of bribe-takers wearing stripes 
in the penitentiary will be ever before their eyes, so 
they will guard against any’ more such confessions 
as the late Lieutenant Governor John A. Lee made 
before the Cole County Grand Jury. They will see 
that checks for $1,000 and $1,000 bills are kept from 
public view. This will tend to make it al] the more 
dificult for Mr. Folk to locate the boodlers, much 
less catch them with the goods on their persons, as 
Attorney General Crow caught John A. Lee. 

In this connection it is not altogether out of place 
to print a statement that was squelched from public 
view during the campaign, for obvious reasons. It 
relates to the long boodle investigation conducted by 
Attorney General Crow, at the instigation of Gover- 
nor Dockery, last spring and summer. That investi- 
gation cost Cole County more than $20,000, and did 
not result in the indictment of a single member of 
the Legislature on a charge of boodling. The in- 
dictments against four State Senators were found at 
a former sitting of a Grand Jury. No one has ever 
charged that this investigation lacked vigor in its 
prosecution, but it seems that sufficient evidence could 
not be obtained on which to return indictments. When 
the Legislature convenes Cole County will ask to 
have this amount of money refunded. 

This article is not intended as a scare-crow to 
prevent Mr. Folk from undertaking any investiga- 
tion he may deem proper. In the first place, he is 
not the kind of a man to take fright, and in the sec- 
ond place, public sentiment will commend him in any 
undertaking of the kind. But the difficulties of catch- 


By Gerald Sinclair 


ing boodlers at Jefferson City are many. It is only 
when the most bungling kind of work is done that 
a trail is left broad enough for a Cole County Grand 
Jury to take up and follow to a successful conclusion. 
Men frequently ask: “How is Mr. Folk going to 
learn if a member of the Legislature is riding on a 
railroad pass? Will he search their pockets and their 
baggage as. soon as they arrive in Jefferson City?” 
While such questions are frivolous, yet they lead to 
others just as difficult to answer. There was not a 
man at Jefferson City during the last session of the 
Legislature who did not believe that the school text- 
book bill was defeated in the House as a result of 
the use of boodle, just as the baking powder bill was 
beaten in the Senate as the result of boodle. On the 
floor of the House, Speaker Whitecotton openly ac- 
cused the agents of the school book trust of using 
money to defeat the text-book bill. Mr. Folk heard 
a good deal of testimony before the Grand Jury in 
St. Louis relating to this piece of boodle work, and 
he is no doubt thoroughly convinced that boodle was 
used to defeat the bill. But the bribe-givers, all well 
known, and the bribe-takers, most of whom are also 
well known, covered their tracks so effectively that 
all escaped indictment. 

Many of the old gang of boodlers will be back in 
Jefferson City this winter. Undoubtedly large sums 
of money are now being used to settle the contest 
over the United States Senatorship. This will only af- 
ford provender for the Republican boodlers, but there 
will be other “things doing,” which will enable Demo- 
cratic boodlers to get their snouts in the trough. 
There will be attempts at railroad legislation, race 
track legislation, school book legislation; the baking 
powder bill will bob up again, all public service cor- 
porations will be attacked, either with a view to 
regulating them more severely or squeezing money 
out of them to be let alone—a very common method 
of boodling—and there will be numerous attempts to 
shake down all sources of “coin”; so Mr. Folk will 
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have his hands full right from the jump. No doubt 
many of the members, in fact, nine out of ten of them, 
will ride to Jefferson City on railroad passes and then 
charge and collect ten cents a mile from the State 
for the round trip. 

Can one man meet all of these emergencies? If 
Mr. Folk does succeed he will perform a feat never 
even attempted by any man in Missouri or any other 
State. So far, Mr. Folk has only driven in the picket 
line of the boodlers and caught a few stragglers. His 
skill is yet to be tested against the real Fort Boodle. 
There are not many men who would undertake such 
a task, and there are certainly few, very few, men 
who could accomplish what Mr. Folk is credited with 
saying he will accomplish. In this cause he has the 
people behind him. Even those who otherwise op- 
pose him wish him well. 

One determined man can accomplish a great deal, 
but he cannot accomplish the impossible. While it is 
true that the boodlers are far in the minority, yet 
they have been firmly intrenched at Jefferson City for 
so many years that it will require great skill to dis- 
lodge them. They will move more cautiously than 
ever this winter, for they all feel a little nervous over 
Mr. Folk’s threats. It will require some nerve to 
conduct boodle operations within the shadow of the 
penitentiary while a man like Mr. Folk occupies the 
Chief Executive office of the State, but how else are 
these boodlers to make a living? If boodling and 
grafting are extirpated during sessions of the Legis- 
lature there would be no more inducement for a cer- 
tain class of men to go to Jefferson City than there 
would be for a skin gambler to conduct an honest 
game. 

Undoubtedly there will be news at Jefferson City 
this winter if the boodlers are driven from their 
stronghold. Every day ought to produce a sensation 
of some kind. The boodlers will stick to Jefferson 
City as the traditionary Indian does to the burying 
grounds of his forefathers. Mr. Folk has declared 
a war of extermination. Good! There will be a des- 
perate struggle, and there will be as much excite- 
ment at Jefferson City as there was in the early 
sixties when the Legislature adjourned to meet at 
Neosho and pass a resolution of secession, where the 
late Senator Vest could deliver a fiery harangue un- 
molested by the sound of Federal muskets. We shall 


see what we shall see. 


The Passing of Missouri’s Senior 


Senator 


OW it happened in Missouri, is the theme 
of the appended letter, written by Mr. Wal- 
lace Bassford, formerly private secretary to 

the resonant Champ Clark of this State, and, during 
the campaign, an important official of the Democratic 
State Central Committee. Considering that Champ 
Clark claims to have sensed the landslide’s coming, 
and that there have been charges that the party’s de- 
feat was due to the peculiar circumstance that the 
campaign managers boomed Folk and did nothing to 
help along the rest of the ticket, Mr. Bassford’s letter 
is a sort of explanation and apology. Mr. Bassford 
does not refer to the chief cause of Cockrell’s defeat, 
viz.: that he forced upon the ticket with Folk the 
thoroughly discredited and venal Sam B. Cook for 
Secretary of State, and Albert O. Allen, corporation 


‘ool, for Auditor. Cockrell, the virtuous, the almost 
sainted Cockrell, stood in with the anti-Folk ring, and 
helped them to win the last battle with Folk, before 
the election. He stood for the absurd, the prepos- 
terous, the silly scheme of being a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. He was put forward by the 
ring early in the year to stop the Folk boom, if pos- 
sible. It was thought the ring could rally the people 
around Cockrell, and make them submit to a job to 
side-track Folk. Cockrell got into the same boat 
with Senator Frank Farris, Ed Butler, ex-Gov. Stone, 
Gov. Dockery, Harry B. Hawes and the whole tribe 
of obscurantists, the gang that wanted Folk done up 
because his victory threatened their extinction and 
their graft. He was as senile in this as a man 
could be, and furthermore, Cockrell had voted tex 
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three years or more with the Republicans on every 
issue, and still, furthermore, in his few doddering 
speeches, attempting to save his own bacon, he spoke 
with much laudation of Roosevelt, as better than his 
party, and “damned with faint praise” the lock-jawed 
Those are the reasons why the senior Sen- 
But let us proceed 


Parker. 
ator from Missouri was beaten. 
to Mr. Bassford’s disingenuously bourbon letter. 

Mexico, Mo., Nov. 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir:—If anything were needed to demonstrate to 
the thoughtful mind the truth that the penalties of 
politics are greater than the rewards, that factor is 
probably supplied by the approaching retirement of 
Gen. Francis Marion Cockrell, whom Champ Clark 
has been pleased to call in affectionate admiration, 
“our senior and perpetual Senator.” The prophetic 
portion of the big Congressman’s characterization has 
been rudely upset by the unexpected election of a 
Republican Legislature in Missouri, which will elect 
from its own party a successor to the scarred veteran 
of a hundred bloody conflicts. 

The defeat of the most popular man in Missouri 
was unexpected. Scarcely one of the political lead- 
ers in Missouri gave the question serious thought. 
It has been thirty years since Gen. Cockrell was first 
elected to the Senate from Missouri, and in that 
time no man has let his ambition run away with his 
judgment to the extent of causing him to announce 
his candidacy against the sitting member. Twenty- 
four years of that time Cockrell’s colleague 
George Graham Vest, and during all of those years 
Missouri’s primacy on the floor of the Senate was 


was 


scarce questioned. 

Senator Cockrell’s retirement 
reason of a combination of circumstances difficult to 
For a number of years about two-score 


comes about by 


overcome. 
of the legislative districts of Missouri have been so 
close that less than one hundred plurality could be 
secured by whichever party was the stronger in the 
district. This year the Democratic party managers 
had to confront an apathy in the rural districts which 
was deadly and hardly combatable. As a result, 
nearly all of these districts went Republican. It 
was the direct consequence of the Parker telegram to 
the St. Louis convention, The people of Missouri 
were in very close touch with that convention; their 
daily metropolitan papers, published in the convention 
city, were very replete with accounts of the proceed- 
through the 


The over- 


ings. In addition, every community 

State had its visitors at the convention. 
whelming majority of the Missouri Democrats were 
and are followers of the brilliant Nebraskan; they 
watched his fight in the Committee on Resolutions 
with bated breath. They realized that he had almost 
sacrificed his life in the long ordeal that finally re- 
sulted in the defeat of Hill’s purpose to put a gold 
plank in the platform. They thought the Western 
Democrats were entitled to sufficient quarter from 
the “reorganizers” to be spared the humiliation of 
having to walk up and vote for the thing which they 
had'so strongly combatted. Having fought a good 
fight, and having. defeated Hill’s purpose before the 
Committee on Resolutions, the only body empowered 
to draft a platform, they felt that the Parker tele- 
gram was a Hill trick, and a surreptitious method of 
stealing from them the fruits of their hard-earned 
victory before the committee. 

These Democratic farmers didn’t hold indignation 
meetings and howl to the pale-faced moon. They 
didn’t even say what they were going to do, but with 
forgetfulness of the legislative candidates, the Con- 


gressional nominees, and almost everything else but 
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that gold-telegram and Wolfert’s Roost, they doggedly 
stayed at home on election day. In some counties, 
where the local committees had provided vehicles to 
take the infirm, the sick, and the aged to the polls, 
numerous cases were noted where hitherto  stanch 
Democrats refused to get out of the buggies and 
spring-wagons to vote, having renewed on the road 
to the voting-place their determination to withhold. 
their ballots. 

If all the votes were cast in Missouri, and cast 
along party lines, the Democratic plurality would be 
in the neighborhood of fifty thousand. In the recent 
election only the head of the State ticket was elected, 
this being Joseph W. Folk, the young Tennesseean 
who landed St. Louis boodlers in the penitentiary un- 
til the people came to the conclusion that the man 
who made the best Circuit Attorney ever elected to 
office in the State might do equally well as Governor. 
However, the general Democratic apathy would have 
defeated him, along with the remainder of the ticket, 
had it not been for about twenty thousand Republi- 
cans, mostly in St. Louis and Kansas City, who 
scratched from their tickets the name of their own 
candidate for Governor to vote for the prosecutor 
of boodlers. 

The story of how Mr. Folk secured the nomina- 


tion of his party after a terrific fight against the or- 


Gold Brick 


ad a 


The 


} AINT LOUIS is a fine market for the mus 
cal “Gold Brick,” and the New York manu- 
facturers—known as managers of profes- 
sional vocalists and instrumentalists—never 
hesitate to send here even their crudest specimens. 
This is due to the fact that four organizations—Choral 
Symphony Society, Apollo, Morning Choral and Union 
Musical Clubs—being blameless of musical guile, buy 
trustingly and _ persistently of the blandiloquent mana- 
ger. Other provincial cities boasting of societies whose 
financial status permits of imported soloists are also 
victimized, but hardly to the same extent. “Easy- 
marks” like the Choral Symphony and the Apollo, 
especialy the Apollo, are not found in many places. 
The Apollo Club, affluent, and of Arcadian innocence 
in matters musical, rather prides itself on paying 
more than other organizations for its soloists, and 
the wily manager plays on the club’s weakness and 
befools it to the top of his bent. A specious brand 
of European endorsement never fails to catch the 
Apollo, and so it came to pass, that again this sea- 
son this ingenuous organization had palmed off on 
it, a very high priced musical “Gold Brick.” This 
time it was “Madame” Ella Russell “of Covent Gar- 
den, London,” divided her managers a 
round slice of the Western club’s specie. The lady 
metallic—sufficient in 


who with 
in return gave forth tones 
quantity but base in quality—and remnants of style, 
the antiquity of which mercifully mitigated the effect 
Arditi according with the compo- 


of an waltz by 


sition, 

The Choral Symphony tries not to allow itself 
to be victimized, but oftener than not gets a very 
poor return for its money. A memorable instance of 
the “Gold Brick” 
special arrangement with M. Grau,” of Miss Carrie 
3ridewell of the Metropolitan Opera House Com- 


game was the engagement, “by 


ganization has beén discussed in every publication be- 
tween the oceans. It resulted in the Folk forces -tak- 
ing charge of the State campaign. Just after the 
election, Senator William Joel Stone was asked by a 
representative of a St. Louis paper as to what he 
thought was the cause of the defeat in Missourj. He 
replied that one of the causes lay in the fact that 
“the old guard” didn’t have charge of the campaign 
in the State—meaning the organization sometimes 
discourteously called “the ring.” Congressman Van- 
diver replied hotly, saying: “The Senator forgets that 
we suffered a similar defeat in 1894, while Stone and 
his chosen lieutenants were on guard, and at that 
time the Democracy did not have a United States 
Senator to apologize for.” 

The most remarkable incident in connection with 
Senator Cockrell’s case occurred when one of the St. 
Louis dailies appeared with an eight-column banner 
flung across the first page calling on Senator Stone 
to resign in order that Senator Cockrell might be 
elected to fill out Stone’s unexpired term, and print- 
ing in connection with this unique demand signed 
promises from a number of the Republican members 
of the Legislature agreeing to join with the majority 
in electing Cockrell to the vacancy. It is needless 
to say that most men in politics fail to look seriously 
WALLACE BASSForD. 


on the mater. JI am, sir, 


in Music 


By Pierre Marteau 


pany. Miss Bridewell gave a startling and painful 
exhibition of incompetency, but, like the heroine of 
a late melodrama “she was more to be pitied than 
scorned” as she was clearly the victim of managerial 
greed. Another flagrant fraud on the part of the 
trusted manager was the foisting on this society of 
Whitney Tew, a brazen specimen of impudence and 
ignorance. 

However, many and grievous as have been the 
mistakes of the Symphony society’s management, 
they are not comparable to thg absurdities of the 
Apollo Club. Probably the most expensive “Gold 
Brick” of this kind ever sold here was Madame 
Emma Nevada, whose manager, Mr. Charles L. 
Young, secured one thousand dollars from the 
Apollo for her appearance at one of the club’s con- 
certs. Nevada may have had a voice in years gone 
by, but on this occasion, the poor, thin little thread 
of sound that issued from her lips as_ she piped 
“Listen to the Mockingbird,” could be called so by 
courtesy only. 

The list of 
“celebrities” to whose agents the Apollo paid large 
sums is long, and includes some most remarkable 
specimens, such as “Herr Martinus Sieveking, the 
Dutch pianist,” who proved to be Sievers, a medi- 
ocre piano thumper from Chicago; “Mlle. Cecil Lor- 
raine of the Carl Rosa Opera Co., London ;” “Mr. 
Gregory Hast, tenor, of London;”’ “Mlle. Camille 


unworthy and unknown foreign 


' Seygard of Brussels,” and so forth. On several oc- 


casions, however, the Apollo fared better, and Van 
Rooy, Louise Horner, Plancon, Di Anna, Emil Sauer 
and Gabrilowitch have been ‘heard with pleasure at: 
the club concerts. 

The Mornig Choral, Union and Mrs. 
Rohland’s “Dominant Ninth” have not gone so far 
astray, probably because their soloist committees felt 
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that they could not afford to take chances by ex- 
perimenting in musical “artists” and so engaged only 
those that they knew to be good. The Union Musi- 
cal feels safe in the “Kneisel Quartet,” and Zeisler 
being a pianist of indisputable position—to be had 
at a comparatively moderate fee—there can be no 
mistake in that direction. Mrs. Zeisler did not fail 
to meet the standard of work expected of her, at 
the Union Musical concert on Monday; she played 
gloriously—with the authority and abandon charac- 
teristic of her work. 

An instance of the ease and celerity with which 
musical celebrities are made by New York “man- 
agers” or “agents,” is furnished by the ease of a 
young woman of this city, who, in a very modest 
way, as befitted her ability, had made occasional public 
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appearances here, Neither her voice nor her sing- 
ing attracted attention, but’ the ambition to become 
a professional singer seized upon her, so she hied 
herself eastward, where she studied frantically for 
three months and then found a manager, who, fot 
a consideration, consented to make her a high-priced 
“artist.” The lady had some talent, but no skill, 
however, persistent advertising of a hyphenated 
name and the usual managerial tactics finally had the 
desired effect and in six months after leaving her 
home city, the modest little third rate St. Louis 
choir singer, who was glad to give her services al 
concerts for something like ten dollars, became a 
full fledged and successful New York “artist” whose 
services command from provincial musical societies 
anywhere from one hundred to three hundred dollars. 


Bacchanalia; or the New Age 


By Matthew Arnold 


HE evening comes, the fields are still. 
The tinkle of the thirsty rill, 
Unheard all day, ascends again; 
Deserted is the half-mown plain, 

Silent the swaths; the ringing wain, 

The mower’s cry, the dog’s alarms, 

All housed within the sleeping farms! 

The business of the day is done, 

The last-left haymaker is gone. 

And from the thyme upon the height, 

And from the elder-blossom white 

And pale dog-roses in the hedge, 

And from the mint-plant in the sedge, 

In puffs of balm the night-air blows 

The perfume which the day forgoes. 

And on the pure horizon far, 

See, pulsing with the first-born star, 

The liquid sky above the hill! 

The evening comes, the fields are still. 


Loitering and leaping, 

With saunter, with bounds— 
Flickering and circling 

In files and in rounds— 

Gaily their pine-staff green 
Tossing in air, 

Loose o’er their shoulders white 
Showering their hair— 

See! the wild Meenads 

Break from the wood, 

Youth and Iacchus 

Maddening their blood. 

See! through the quiet land 
Rioting they pass— 

Fling the fresh heaps about, 
Trample the grass. 

Tear from the rifled hedge 
Garlands, their prize; 

Fill with their sports the field, 
Fill with their cries. 


Shepherd, what ails thee, then? 
Shepherd, why mute? 
Forth with thy joyous song! 
Forth with thy flute! 
Tempts not the revel blithe? 
Lure not their cries? 
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Glow not their shoulders smooth? 
Melt not their eyes? 

Is not, on cheeks like those, 
Lovely the flush? 

Ah, so the quiet was! 

So was the hush! 





if: 
The epoch ends, the world is still. 
The age has talk’d and work’'d its fill— 
The famous orators have shone, 
The famous poets. sung and gone, 
The famous men of war have fought, 
The famous speculators thought, 
The famous players, sculptors, wrought, 
The famous painters fill’d their wall, 
The famous critics judged it all. 
The combatants are parted now— 
Uphung the spear, unbent the bow, 
The puissant crown’d, the weak laid low, 
And in the after-silence sweet, 
Now strifes are hush’d, our ears doth meet, 
Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 
Of this or that down-trodden name 
Delicate spirits, push’d away 
In the hot press of the noon-day. 
And o’er the plain, where the dead age 
Did its now silent warfare wage— 
O’er that wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 
Where many a splendour finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames and fallen mights— 
The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky 
To shine there everlastingly, 
Like stars over the bounding hill. 
The epoch ends, the world is still. 


Thundering and bursting 

In torrents, in waves— 

Carrolling and shouting 

Over tombs, amid graves— 

See! on the cumber’d plain 

Clearing a stage, 

Scattering the past about, 

Comes the new age. 

Bards make new poems, 

Thinkers new schools, als 


Statesmen new systems, 

Critics new rules. 

All things begin again; 

Life is their prize; 

Earth with their deeds they fill, 
Fill with their cries. 


Poet, what ails thee, then? 

Say, why so mute? 

Forth with thy praising voice! 
Forth with thy flute! 

Loiterer! why sittest thou 
Sunk in thy dream? 

Tempts not the bright new age? 
Shines not its stream? 

Look, ah, what genius, 

Art, science, wit! 

Soldiers like Czsar, 

Statesmen like Pitt! 

Sculptors like Phidias, 
Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare— 
Beautiful souls! 

See, on their glowing cheeks 
Heavenly the flush! 

—Ah, so the silence was! 

So was the hush! 


The world but feels the present’s spell, 
The poet feels the past as well; 
Whatever men have done, might do, 
Whatever thought, might think it too. 


¢2¢ 


Sam Gompers 


HE President of the American Federation 
of Labor, is a man who, whether or no one 
is in sympathy with the movement whici 





he represents, impresses one as a_ truly 
great personality, says Miss Hanna Larsen in an ar- 
ticle in the Pacific Posten, the leading Norwegian- 
Danish weekly paper, published in San Francisco. 
His insignificant physique but renders more impres- 
sive the reverence involuntarily given him by the 
His portraits give 
no adequate idea of his appearance, for although his 
head and shoulders are massive, he is very much 
below middle height, and walks with slow, difficult 
steps. The most prominent features of his face are 
a broad, benignant forehead and a wide, flexible 
The expres- 


stalwart men who surround ‘him. 


mouth, which droops at the corners. 
sion which first strikes a sympathetic observer is fa- 
tigue, then patience, and a certain nobility of soul. 
If he be the Moses who is leading the laborers into 
their promised land, I think he sometimes says with 
Moses and with many other great leaders of men in 
all times, “These people are more than I can bear.” 
And who can wonder! 

With his mild, almost diffident manner and _ his 
black coat and white tie, Gompers looks more like a 
kindly old country minister than like the command- 
ing general of an army of two million workingmen. 
The illusion is not broken when he begins to speak 
slowly and mildly, in a low voice and with many 
pauses, as though seeking after words, while ‘his face 
works nervously. The audience listens half impa- 
tiently, half expectantly. Suddenly an electric shock 
passes through it. Indolent backs straighten, and 
roving eyes are concentrated on the speaker. Gom- 
pers has not raised his voice, but there is in it a gleam 


of cold steel. Then follow sarcasms that bite and 
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sting, then sledge-hammer blows that shatter his op- 
ponents to atoms. Occasionally some deep and beau- 
tiful thought flashes to the surface. Or there is a 
touch of profound pathos, as when in remembering 
the departed workers in the cause of labor, he said 
in his slow old man’s voice, “Perhaps when we have 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil’ some one will say a 
good word for us, too.” 

When all is said, the dominating impression left 
by President Gompers’ personality is that of an in- 


tellect like tempered steel and a will that cannot be 
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swayed.to the right or to the left. On the platform 


he is a king. He quells a turbulent audience by 
sheer grit. 

His humor is not of the too evident kind. No 
gleam of voice or eye prepares the audience for any- 
thing funny in his quiet words, and when one or two 
of the quickest minds catch on and start the laughter, 
it still takes two or three minutes before comprehen- 
sion percolates all layers of the audience, and the 
fun, which was first but a little trickle, swells into 
wave upon wave of laughter. 


The Way She Wiilled 


ERNARD’S glance wandered here and there 
with a certain characteristic indolent inter- 
est. He shook his cigar ash into the 
fountain, and when he replaced the cigar 





his expression of indifferent regard deepened. The 
family baby, out exercising the family bonne, paused 
at his side to throw some bread to the fish. Bernard 
crumbled bread for the child and smiled on the maid. 

What was there about this good-humored gen- 
tleman to proclaim the terrible? Nothing! Nothing! 


Nothing! 


Down to the fountain edge came Mrs. Caruther, 
holding up a rough gray skirt and letting one of 
blue silk trail through the dew. Mrs. Caruther was 
girl’s 
She was not afraid 


bright and entertaining, with a enthusiasm 
and a woman daring speech. 
to maten herself with so clever a man as Bernard. 
She felt her blade was as sharp as his own, and it 
was—to look at. 

“Well, I read it all through,” she announced, seat- 
ing herself on the edge of the basin and dabbling her 
hand in the water. 

Bernard flung his cigar away. 

“I told you not to,” he said; “but what did you 
think of it?” 

“T thought it was wonderful!” 

“And believed it all, of course?” 

“Of course. I mean to study it, to learn it, to 
learn how. I mean to be able to do it myself.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, it will be grand! To be able to come and 
go like a bird! To be afar while here! To live ac- 
tually in the world, the great world, instead of in 


one poor little corner of it!” 


“Yes?” said Bernard slowly and with interroga- 
tion. 
“Yes. Why, I shall be able to come and see you. 


You will be surprised.” 

“Not if I leave my door unlocked.” 

She laughed carelessly, then leaned forward and 
spoke earnestly. “But honestly, now, don’t you be- 
lieve that I could will myself into your presence at 
any time and place—if I understood those laws?” 

“Certajnly.” 

“And I think I comprehend sufficiently now, In 
a few days IT mean to try. And you will tell me if 
I have succeeded? You will play fair?” 

“Certainly I'll be fair. I'll write to you. I go 
to the Ruthvens to-morrow, and if I receive a vis- 
tation from your spirit Vl write to you at once. 


Hold on, I have an idea.” 


He felt in his pocket 
and brought out several papers. Taking one in his 


By the Somnambulist 


hand he raised his eyes to hers. She was watching 
him with eager quickness, and her gaze suddenly 
chilled as she met his peculiarly unwinking and 
steady look. Something held her transfixed for a 
long moment; then Bernard put the paper into her 
hand, and she _ recovered herself with a_ little 
nervous laugh and unfolded it. 

It was her husband’s I. O. U. for more than a 
year’s income. She paled slightly and then handed 
it back. 

“He will pay it,” she said almost haughtily. 

“He doesn’t know yet that he gave it to me,” said 
Bernard coolly. “I won it at cards when he wasn’t 
fit to play. Listen.” He turned the paper over in 
“You know this money is nothing 
to me and much to you. If you are strong enough 
to will yourself into my presence this very night 
this paper shall be yours.” 

Her face flared up in one hot blaze. 
down, leaving only gray ashes. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“T want the measure of a woman’s mental cali- 


his palm twice. 


It died 


bre.” 
She flushed and paled again, and the man’s eyes 
never left her face. 


THREE DREAMS 


DREAM of peaceful living ;— 
| A nest of my own, 
From the world swung high, 
With the stars of Love 
In the bending sky— 
A nest of my own, swung high, swung high, 
O’er the stream of the world as it rushes by. 


A dream of perfect loving ;— 
One spot in your heart 
As the years roll on, 
While friendships decay 
And friendships are born. 
One place in your heart, there forever to lie, 
While passions and fancies go by, go by. 


A dream of perfect resting ;— 
Thro’ a portal so small, 
None can enter save me, 
Yet so wide that its limits 


No mortal can see. 


A quiet that echoes not laughter nor sigh, 
Neither pause of a step as the world passes by. 





Then she rose and moved away without even a 
gesture of refusal or acceptation. 

The next morning Bernard came again to the 
fountain and stared carelessly down at the gilt and 
gliding fish. 

The shadow of the bronze nymph _ had hardly 
moved an inch before Mrs. Caruther appeared on the 
terrace. She looked faint, sick and triumphant. Ber- 
nard raised his hat and moved slowly toward her. 

“IT did it!” she cried quickly, joyously, as they 
approached each other. 

“Yes,” he said—“yes.” 

“And you know I did it. It isn’t very distinct 
I fell asleep willing it, and then | 
You admit it? You saw me?” 


in my mind. 
really did it. 

“Yes, I saw you,” he assented. 

“And you knew it was I?” 

“Oh, yes, I knew it was you, even before I had 
the additional proof of your handkerchief.” 

“My handkerchief?” 

“Which I found on the floor afterward.” 

He drew it from his pocket. 

The woman took two steps backward, staring at 
the cambric as at some mutilated yet living thing. 
A miserable horror blackened her eyes as she _ be- 
gan to comprehend. 

“Oh, fiend!” she gasped—“oh, devil incarnate!” 
and her glance encountered his in a shock of en- 
slavement and mystery, fear and brutal cruelty, quiv- 
ering flesh and dripping knout. 

He shook the handkerchief, and a shower of paper 
tearings fell at her feet; then he placed it in her 
hand. F 

“That is my trap at the door,” he said politely; 
“you know I told you that to-day I go to the Ruth- 
vens.” 

And he bowed and left her. 

From Tales from Town Topics. 
2st 

In order to maintain social prestige, Mucha, the 
world-famous artist whose posters marked a new era 
in decorative art, stopped at “The Lion,” Nikolsburg’s 
leading inn. Being both witty and musical, he was 
invited about considerably, despite the fact that his 
wardrobe was perilously shabby. At one period his 
single pair of trousers was in such a hazardous condi- 
tion that his only expedient was to wear his topcoat 
throughout the evening, on the plea of suffering from 
chills. After several public appearances under these 
conditions, he was surprised one morning to receive 
a visit from the leading tailor of the town, who took 
his measure for a pair of trousers and politely but 
firmly declined any suggestion of payment. Mucha 
subsequently appeared im the trousers, and was com- 
plimented on their color, cut, etc. It was not until 
nearly twenty years later, when he had become a fa- 
mous artist, that the sequel came in the form of a 
letter from Berger, one of the townsmen, asking 
whether he recalled the incident, and adding that the 
trousers had been a spontaneous gift from the young 
ladies of Nikolsburg. 

&¢2e¢ 

Howard and Dorothy were discussing family mat- 
ters. 

“When I am a man,” said Howard, “I intend to 
marry Cousin Allan.” 

“You can’t do that,” answered Dorothy, “because 
men don’t marry one another.” 

“T can so,” persisted Howard. “I should like to 
know why not?” 

“Because,” said Dorothy, looking very wise, “their 
children would have two papas and no mammas.”— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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Andante grazioso, con molto tenerezza. 
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The Wisdom of Youth 


77) 


7] A Modern Parable 


By Oliver White 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


REGINALD YEARLING, 
An OLp Woman. 
A Younc Woman. 


a) HIS is an attempt to show that the supreme 
wisdom of a young man is not wisdom 
at all, but an abnormal state of mind. 
It takes three people to do it—a very old 
extraor- 





young girl, and an 
The incident occurs in the 


woman, a_ very 
dinarily old-young man. 
library of his bachelor apartments at midnight. The 
room, as one would imagine, is superbly furnished in 
This shows what a morbid fellow he is. 
It is cold and snowy outside. Flurries of snow sting 
the faces of the night hawks. The rear wall has 
Shelves built in it and these shelves are filled with 
books, the reading of which would give ordinary 
mortals headaches, but—a secret in your ear—the 
young man doesn’t read them. He considers himself 
beyond them, but they look good and would impress 
a stranger. There is a heavy panelled door between 
these she ves and the door leads into a hall; in this 
Remember this, as it 
There is a hat-rack, 


black oak. 


hall is a lamp and it is lighted. 
is of importance in the incident. 
also in the hall. A great bay window takes up part of 
the left side of the room. That's how we know it is 
snowing. We can see the flakes through it, but our 
suspicions of the state of the weather might be 
aroused by the glowing coke fire at the right side of 
It casts a beautiful ruddy glow over the 
furniture. The reom is otherwise dark, for the lamp 
on the table is flickering, the only flame being the tiny 
one in the cigar lighter. There are many pictures of 
ladies about the room—little feminine tokens such as 
lace handkerchiefs, match safes that won't hold any 
matches, and on a table delicately written letters that 
are silly, if we were impolite enough to take advan- 
Now, one thing 


the room. 


tage of the young man’s absence. 
more I must beg you to remember, as, after the char- 
acters themselves, it is the most important thing in 
the incident—a huge volume of Goethe, the German 
philosopher; it is in a very conspicuous part of the 
book shelves. Were I giving a stage direction, I 
should say that some sort of a light should be cast 
on it, that the word “Goethe,’ or if you think it 
more appropriate, “Faust,” might be easily seen by an 
audience. Now you may guess how important it 1s, as 
the scene is ready to be admired.. An impertinent lit- 
tle French clock jingles out twelve and, after a slight 
pause, the heavy door is thrown open and discloses 
REGINALD YEARLING. 

He is a young man of five and twenty. His face is 
white and weak and regular; his eyelids droop heavi- 
ly; the expression in the eyes is that of a personified 
yawn; he is so tired of everything; life has nothing 
new to show him. At twenty-five he can look back 
on the days when he was a sad dog; he is already past 
his soubrette years; he is young enough to wnderstand 
women thoroughly, He is slender and straight; his 
hands are white; his fingers long and stained with 
nicotine. He has written several books of city life 
which were praised by ladies, the delightful cynicism 


attracting them. He has just come from a very dull 


tete-a-tete with a charming young woman and is 
dressed accordingly. Slipping off his coat, he hangs 
it on the rack in the hall, steps into the room, closes 
the door and looks about in a very weary manner. 


YEARLING. 


Same old room—how tired I am of looking at 
you! (Yawns). But I’ve been living in you long 
enough to know that you’ll never change. Nothing 
does. We think things become different after a while, 
but they only take on another color and it’s our own 
imaginations that give them the color. 

(The above remarks please him and he laughs 
gently as he slips his coat off, and slips into a smok- 
ing jacket that hangs on a chair by the fire; if you 
have no smoking jacket a bath-robe will do). 

Now what the deuce am I laughing at? I must 
have said something clever, and yet—she—she said 
I was very dull to-night. Wonder what she’d have 
said if she knew what I was thinking of—if she knew 
I was looking through the flush of her cheeks and 
seeing dry bones, looking through her eyes and see- 
ing hollow sockets? And when she gave me this 
rose from her hair, wonder what she’d have said had 
I told her what I saw—a worm in its heart. No won- 
der I was dull; one can’t be merry at a funeral, and 
that’s what she wanted. I see only the corpse of 
things. My eyes are too sharp. They have sunk too 
deep. I know too much. 

(He puts the fower between the covers of a book 
that he finds on the table. Then he wearily lights a 
cigarette. He looks down and spies some manuscript 
on the table. He handles it lovingly). 

My last book! Into it has gone all the experience, 
all the knowledge of the world that is mine. All the 
secrets of life that I have gleaned and garnered up 
breathe with palpable breath in it, and whimper out 
their meaning. Soon the world of men will know 
and shudder at the thought that I knew, all the time, 
their hearts and the motives of them. Oh Life, Life, 
are you not ashamed to be so childishly obvious? I 
know you for the trickster that you are. I ‘haven't 
lived twenty-five years for nothing. No, not for noth- 
ing, for I’ve an aching heart, a tired brain, a weary 
body and I long for rest. 

(A sleigh containing merry roysterers jingles past. 
They are singing that very vulgar song that informs 
people that the singers are not going home until 
morning. YEARLING walks to the window and looks 
at them with cynical disgust). 

Fools! Making themselves believe they are hap- 
py and the lie rings as false as the bells that try to 
outdo their sighs. Men are afraid to look Life in the 
face; instead, they look at its hands and see the gifts 
in them, but if they gazed into its eyes, they’d see the 
sneer of bitterness there and understand that its 
pleasure in giving lies in the fact that it can demand 
its gifts back again and that, too, in the hour when 
the worth of them is greatest. I know you not, you 
shallow thing that men put a value on. You are the 
prince of lies, of shams, of tricks, the king of men and 
women by right of might, but you are not my king. 
I’m yours by right of mastery. You can show me 
nothing new, you can but repeat, as a clock repeats 


the time o’ day. I know each letter of your song; 
my eyes have pierced the bubble of your scheme. I’m 
disillusioned, but your scheme is worthless. 

(All this has been addressed to the street down 
which the sleigh has passed. This is a very vehement 
young man. He accompanies his tirades with much 
shaking of fists, like a colored preacher of the Gospel. 
He now turns away. On his face is a smile. He feels 
confident that Life has a most abject countenance to 
look at in the mirror; he comes to the table, seats 
himself facing the audience—if he has any). 

What is there left—nothing but sleep, bed. (He 
says this as you or I would say “suicide’”’). I hate the 
thought of it. A book to read? What book? Shakes- 
peare? He was one of Life’s little jokes on the world. 
He was made a genius, to spite his contemporaries. 
Omar, The Tent Maker? He had to get drunk 
to learn the things that I know sober. Come, what 
shall I read? Something worth a little less than 
death, a little more than bed? 

(He rests his head upon his hands and ponders 
over the problem; there is a great silence and the 
volume -of Goethe falls from the shelf to the floor 
making a terrific sound. YEARLING leaps to his feet 
with an expression of nervous fear on his face; he 
peers around the room and finally spies the book; 
he is very much relieved). 

Ah, a book! Let Chance decide. Whatever this 
book contains will be the thing to give me recreation 
or be a soft pillow on which to rest my head. 

(He picks up the book, carries it to the fire-place, 
scats himself, and in the glow reads the name— 
“Goethe.” (Then, condescendingly), A clever man. 
(modifyingly,) But with all the faults of Teutonic 
philosophy, a philosophy that helps Life to disguise 
its meaning by inventing problems for people to guess 
about, thereby keeping their minds off the Truth. 


(As he speaks he is turning the leaves. Suddenly 
he stops, examines the page carefully, and laughs). 
“Faust!” “Faust!” (He laughs again and the book 
slips from his fingers and falls at his feet unheeded). 


Faust—he was the beggar who, having lived long 
enough to know everything in Life, called on the 
devil to make him young again, that he might do 
better with his eyes. Shows what a fool he was! A 
man doesn’t need two lives to learn the secret. [ 
didn’t. At twenty-five I’ve learned it; and I’m sick of 
youth. Youth, with its knowledge that Fogyism 
laughs at. (He rises and walks to window). But, 
after all, if Youth knows the secret, Age italicises the 
knowledge and the world of men can only read Italics. 
(Sententiously, argumentatively, with decision and 
emphasis, because the next words are the keynote of 
the incident, If you can’t do all these things, do as 
many as you can). You need the stamp of gray hair 
to give your words worth. Yet, philosopher that he 
was, Faust didn’t know that. (Lightly, dismissingly). 
Oh, he was an ass—scholarly, perhaps, but an ass— 
not to know that to be old is to wear Wisdom’s 
clothes so naturally that the world cranes its neck 
to look at them, and that Youth has worn the cap and 
bells so long that people laugh when it dons the cap 
and gown. Qh Faust was an ass, still it’s pretty poe- 
try and a good idea. False, of course, but pretty. 
(With sudden fervor), Oh, for his chance! Oh, to 
get the devil by the ear! I’d sign away a half a 
dozen souls, if he’d give me what I’d ask for, and it 
wouldn’t be Marguerite, nor any other woman; but 
I’d ask the boon of Age, crabbed Age, to give my 
thoughts a casket worthy of their value; to run thin 
lines of silver through the pages that I write; to write 
in wrinkles, a million of them, all that has passed 
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before my mind’s eye, to make my gait uncertain lest 


[ tread upon the broken glass of false philosophy. 
Gad, that’s what I’d ask of him! The Dignity of Age! 

(From out the silence and the gloom comes a 
deep sonorous voice: Ask it! 

(YEARLING is startled; he peers cautiously around 
the room, but, of course, sees nothing). Nonsense; one 
would think I was as biga fool as Faust. (He picks up 
the book.). Back you go into your place, Herr Philoso- 
pher. Your ideas are pretty, but a little behind our time. 
(He places the book in the shelf and smiles atit.) Don’t 
be angry because I laugh at you, doctor; but you are 
so outrageously German; a philosopher whose mind 
was ingenuous enough to create a devil must have 
been a child already; so the devil’s task was easy; 
now wouldn’t you laugh, if you were a real man in- 
stead of an extremely fanciful fancy of a half mad 
poet, if I should bark around this room and ask a 
fellow in red tights to come and do tricks for me? 
Of course you would and I shouldn’t blame you, not 
a bit. 

(Again there is a pause, and again the voice booms 
out): ASK IT! 

(This time YEARLING is extremely agitated. He 
slowly glances at corners and starts every moment at 
imagined noises. Finally he opens door. The hang- 
ing lamp is now without a light and the hall is inky 
black; he looks down the hall and shivers.) 

There must be a window or something open; its 
cold as the north pole, and by George—(He 1s gasp- 
ing now), I could have sworn that light was burning. 
(He enters the room and closes the door). 
nerves; my nerves. (He pours a glass of wine, 
drinks it and lights a cigarette). Of—of course, it’s 
my nerves. I’ve been thinking too much and studying 
too hard of late. I must try and forget—forget. By 
Jove, that’s it; that’s the secret. Faust was casting 
about for something to while away an idle hour, so, 
as a joke, he called on the devil; why shouldn’t I? 

(He smokes silently for a space; then, in a wor- 
ried voice, he whispers to himself). 

That light was burning and the air in the hall, 
now that I remember, was very—very— damn these 
nerves of mine! I must give myself something to 
laugh about. I’ll take the wise philosopher’s antidote 
and amuse myself with things this silly world of 
men calls serious. 

(He walks over to the fire-place and takes a pic- 
turesque attitude. The reflection of the fire lighting up 
his face, shows a half-serious, half-mocking expres- 
sion). 


It’s my 


Mr. Devil, wherever you are, I, Reggie Yearling, 
being of sound mind and healthy body, except for my 
beastly nerves, acting on the suggestion of Doctor 
Faust, summon you to my presence; but don’t be 
long, for it’s getting past my bed time. So hurry; 
that’s a good fellow. Oh no, no, that doesn’t sound 
just right. The devil has a good deal of the feminine 
in him—he likes red fire and mysticism. 

(He pauses and, after a moment’s reflection, says 
decisively): He shall have it. 

(He glances around the luxurious room at all the 
knick knacks and gew gaws and laughs gently. He 
seldom laughs. When he does, it is always gently, 
one might say pathetically). When a man sells his 
youth he must sell with it all it signifies—its follies, 
its passions, its vanities. 

(He goes to an escritoire and extracts several 
bulky packets of love letters. We might imagine they 
are scented—just a faint suggestion of a scent. It 
couldn't get over the footlights, of course, but for the 
sake of realism, sprinkle a few drops of imaginary 
berfume on them). 


THE MIRROR 


Love letters—the very epitome of all I should re- 
nounce. Fiery in themselves, they'll make a capital 
blaze. Ah, your Majesty shall have your red fire, and 
all your theatrical paraphernalia! Gertie the fair, the 
adored of twenty; Bess the false, and Sue the silly, 
and Jane the sad, your time has come and from the 
ashes of the thing you symbolize must rise the Phoe- 


nix of my greatness, 


(He tosses the letters into the fire and the blaze 
they make illumines the room and keeps it light as 
day during the following scene. As he speaks the 
next few lines, he moves about the room sweeping 
from the mantel, pictures; from the walls, the afore- 
said tokens of femininity, such as fans, kerchiefs, etc. 
From time to time he augments the blaze by throwing 
the trinkets in it). Now, Mr. Devil, there’s a strict- 
ly conventional incantation. I’m lonely and I want 
to be amused. I’m dull and I wish some company 
to brighten me, so if you'll give heed to my invita- 
tion, you will not doubt its sincerity, but will come 
and pass a pleasant hour within my walls. You shall 
smoke my best cigars, drink my best wine, listen to 
my best thoughts and, in return, you have but to do 
one of your tricks for me, not a difficult one, such as 
Faust asked of you, but one that to you, Prince of 
Magicians, will seem ridiculously easy. I’ve lived a 
hundred years in twenty-five. I have the wisdom of 
a sage, the form of a boy. 
prophet, the body of a youth. I ask of you to look to 
this paradox. Give me an outward form that will fit- 
tingly enclose the Jewel. Give me a voice that will 
tremble, that every tremor may silence the scoffers. 
My own knowledge of life will do the rest. I re- 
nounce the follies of twenty,—give me the dignity of 
eighty. By all the lies I’ve told to women, by all the 
lies that women have toldtome,I bid you appear! By 
Puppy Passion and the thing called Love that Youth 
believes in, by renunciation of the Eternal She, I 
bid you appear! By Coral Lips and Painted Cheeks, 
the mockeries of Truth, by the fleshly covering of all 
that’s false, by all the fascinating lures that ladies 
fair are educated in, by all the sins committed in their 
name, I bid you appear. 

(He now takes the rose from the book and changes 
his voice to a tenderer tone). 

And last by Her my one time silly heart adored, 
by that first kiss I pressed upon her lips, by all first 
loves, first passions, and first sins, I bid you—I 


I have the soul of a 


command you—to appear, appear, APPEAR! 

(He has worked himself into a mild sort of ex- 
citement and, as he finishes, still forgets how very 
foolish his words sound; when he remembers, he 
laughs whimsically and looks about the room but, of 
course, sees nothing, as no one, not even a self- 
respecting devil would be likely to come at such a 
The impertinent little clock strikes 
YEARLING starts at 
the sound; he is a nervous creature; he listens, then 


silly summons. 
one—signifying twelve-thirty. 


becoming easier, assumes a jocular tone and bearing). 

There, doctor, you now have a slight conception 
of how your idiotic performance appears to me. I’m 
going to bed. 

(He starts for the door of his bedroom and sud- 
denly stops. He has his hand on the door-knob. The 
wind is heard whistling and shrieking its way down 
the street and the snow may be seen flurrying in 
greater volume. Indecd, if the stage manager be a 
kind man, we may be able to hear it tinkle against the 
window pane. 
walk, yet some one is out in it, and, strange as it may 


It is certainly not a nice night for a 


seem, YEARLING can hear the foot-sounds on the snow. 
But the snow is miles 
thick and he tries to peer through it in vain. Sudden- 


He hurries to the window. 


II 


ly a door slams at the end of the hall. Then the sound 
of a cane tapping on the floor is heard. Also can be 
heard the “tramp, tramp” of a pair of feet. The sound 
becomes louder and more distinct each moment). 

By Jove, someone’s on the steps! 

(The sound nears and he listens more intently). 

Someone’s in the hall! 

(He now hears three distinct raps on the door). 

Someone’s at the door—a beggar, I suppose. I 
must have left that door open; that accounts for the 
cold and for the beggar. 

(The rap is repeated. It is louder this time). 

I ought to have some change in my pockets. 

(The rap is again heard. 
loud). 

Come in; come in and quit that devilish pounding 
on the door! 


It is now insultingly 


(The door ts slowly opened and a very old woman 
enters. She is very thin, this old woman, and her face 
is dry and yellowed and wrinkled. She is, at first 
guess, a million years, of age. Some people might 
think she looks older. Her fingers are long, bony and 
shriveled. As she comes into the room she leers at 
the young man in a very sodden, cruel manner. Then 
she hobbles to the fire-place, for she shivers as with 
ague, and proceeds to warm her horrible looking flap- 
pers. While we could not call her spirituelle, we 
should have to call her unearthly. A_ grave-yard 
smell doesn’t sound pretty, but the term is a fitting one 
when applied to the atmosphere she carries with her. 
If you like the idea of a dead fish smell, you may use 
it instead. YEARLING has been rummaging his pockets 
for change, and while she is warming her queer body 
at the fire, doesn’t see her. When he does, he is 
naturally startled, for she is certainly not prepossess- 
ing). 

YEARLING. 
I beg your pardon, but—but aren’t you a bit pre- 
sumptuous? 
THE PARCHMENT. 
(Without turning), Aren’t you a bit inconsistent? 
YEARLING. 
Why? 
THE PARCHMENT. 


For the last ten minutes you have been calling on 
me, and now that I’m here— 
YEARLING. 
Are you the devil? 
(He 1s a little surprised—as surprised as he ever 
allows himself to be). 
THE PARCHMENT. 
Not the devil, your devil. You are important 
enough to have a devil for your own particular use. 
(He is a little flattered at this, and wishes to taste 
more of it). 
YEARLING. 
Am I so different from every one else? 


THE PARCHMENT. 

No; not from every one else. You represent a type 
—the Old Youth of to-day. You are no more a novel- 
ty, as men go, than I am, as devils go. There are all 
sorts of devils, as there are all kinds of women. 
Devils are man’s personified disillusions. But for 
the penetrating master brains of the type you repre- 
sent, I might be an angel. 

(She is kneeling before the fire and baking her 
face; not once has she looked at YEARLING. Not once 
has she removed the cruel leer from her mouth). 


YEARLING. 


What is your name, my pet disillusion? For, hang 
me, if, from here you resemble anything or anybody 
I ever knew. Are you one of the Graces or one of the 
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Fates or just an odd creature of the flesh with an 
abnormal imagination and a limitless supply of 
nerve? 
THE PARCHMENT. 

Come, look at my face, and you will understand. 

(He hesitates, but only for a moment. He takes 
her face between his hands and twists it around. The 
light of the fire brings out the horrid repulsiveness 
of it. He looks at it fascinated). 

YEARLING. 

I swear I have seen you. I swear I know you 
as well as I know myself, this room, as well as I know 
Life. 

(She chuckles at this and turns around, squatting 
on the floor. She now bakes her back and continues 


to chuckle. YEARLING stands over her). 


THE PARCHMENT. 

I knew you'd know me in person—you have 
drawn such wonderful pictures of me in your books. 
I am the counterpart of those pictures, am I not? I 
am Life, as you see it, am I not? 

(He falls on his knees and scrutinizes her face). 


YEARLING. 

It is a most peculiar coincidence. But you bear a 
marked resemblance to my ideas, and if my book 
were ready for the world’s eyes, I should be interested 
in your opinion. How the deuce did you manage to 
stir out to-night? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

You are the first man I’ve ever visited. 
visit those who have my picture in their brain. It 
shows they have given me some thought. You are a 
very young man to have drawn my picture with such 
wonderful truth. Where did you get your ideas? 


I only 


YEARLING. 
Never mind; they are correct. 


THE PARCHMENT. 

Can you not see? Am I not hideous as you have 
so often said I am? Am TI not a bloodless creature— 
cold, hard, unresponsive? Am I, as your friends have 
drawn me to you, worth wooing, or, as you have 
drawn me to them, worth only a kick and a sneer? 
Is my favor worth having? You have said it was not. 
Look at me and doubt if what you said was true? 

(YEARLING has overcome his awe; he is really a 


proud young man. He laughs conceitedly and rises 


from the floor). 
YEARLING. 

You are certainly not entrancing, but that is noth- 
ing new to me. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Is there anything new to you wonderful young 
men of to-day? Is there a wrinkle in my face you 
have not touched with your fingers? 

YEARLING. 

Hardly. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Oh, I’m proud of you, my children. 

(Imagine the old hag sitting there toasting her 
back and sneering and jeering at this youthful per- 
sonage, who is too conceited and self-satisfied to no- 
tice it). 

YEARLING 

Did I understand you to say young men or young 
man? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

I think I said young men. 

YEARLING 

Then there are others who have, as you put it, 

touched your wrinkles with their fingers? 


THE PARCHMENT. 
Thousands of them, but they didn’t have the 


THE MIRROR 


courage to say so, at twenty-five and, when they did, 
I was indisposed and my mother visited them. 
YEARLING 

Your—your mother; have you a mother? What 
do they call her? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Ah, you shall see her some day; and recognize her 
as readily as you recognized me. But her face is 
smooth, her eyes are bright, her form is sleek, for 
she is stronger than I, and some there are who say 
she is more beautiful than I, for at times she uses 
her beauty to carry off my followers. She only smiles 
a luring smile. 

(At these words she rises and moves slowly to- 
ward the table whereon lies a paper-knife, formed in 
the shape of a Persian dagger. She picks this up 
and taps the table with it significantly). 

And they follow her of their own accord. 

(YEARLING sees this movement on her part and 
struggle as he may against the feeling, a sickening 
dread steals into his heart and he shudders. She 
sees it and enjoys it. He walks over to the table and 
with trembling fingers picks up the knife and deposits 
it in the drawer. He locks the drawer; then, with the 
key in his hand, he hurries to the fire and casts the 
bit of metal into the flames. He feels safer). 

YEARLING 

And your father? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Sh——! (She trembles. Her face takes on an 
expression of frenzied hatred. She displays her feel- 
ings in deep mutterings of wrath. Finally she totters 
to the window and points with her thin bony fmgers 
to the street). He is there. 

(YEARLING stands behind her, following the direc- 
tion of her finger). 

YEARLING 

Where? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

In the world of men. He is of earth, while I and 
my mother are of air; he is a father who will not 
stand sponsor for his child; he blames it on another 
who is innocent of my being. I am a child of this 
world, a child of this age—this wonderful age. I 
am a child of the city, the great, fevered, soulless 
city. I am the base-born of conditions, the daughter 
of unhealthy ignorance and youth. I am the penalty 
of the bloodless crime that throws such things as you 
upon the earth. Do you wish to see my father’s face? 

YEARLING 

Yes. 

(She turns on him, grips him by the shoulders 
and draws him close to her). 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Then look; look deep down into my eyes. (YEAR 
LING looks and struggles with her. She is possessed 
of strange strength, but he finally dashes her against 
the table). 

THE PARCHMENT. 

What did you see? 

(He stands looking straight ahead and speaks in 
a monotone). 

YEARLING 

My own face. 

(THE PARCHMENT smiles at the still dumbfounded 
figure and smiling, slips into the chair at the back of 
the table. She finds her elbows resting on the pages 
of the manuscript and commences to take an interest 
in the story. She becomes excited and peruses it 
with great rapidity, laughing, chuckling, exclaiming 
all the while. YeraruinG finally hears the rustling of 
the leaves and comes out of his trance). 

THe PARCHMENT. 
A masterpiece—a veritable masterpiece! 


(The wonder goes out of his eyes; he has forgot- 
ten the incident that caused it ever to be in them. He 
is again the disillusioned youth). 

YEARLING 

What are you doing there? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Admiring my picture. It is the best you have 
drawn, the truest. Indeed, you have drawn wrinkles 
that were not there when last I looked, but as I rub 
my fingers, so—(Here she traces her wrinkled face 
with her long talons), I see they are in truth there 
now. Why, Mr. Yearling, you seem to know me bet- 
ter than I know myself. 

YEARLING 

I do. I know every motive in your sinister mind, 
every pulsation of your cruel heart, and, what is more 
to the point, mankind shall know you for the prepos- 
terous sham you are. 

(He seats himself at the table and propounds the 
Now what do you say to that? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

That you cannot expose me, until I give you the 
right; until I free your tongue. That’s what I say. 
Do I make myself plain? 

YEARLING 

You make yourself hideously plain, revoltingly 
plain; but not any plainer than I make you for the 
world’s eyes. 


query) : 


THE PARCHMENT. 
You mean that this book is to show me as I am? 
YEARLING 
Yes. 
THE PARCHMENT. 

They will not believe you. They will laugh at you 

as they have always done. 
YEARLING 

They will shudder. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

You do not know them. 

(At this he laughs derisively). 

YEARLING 
Oh, no, of course not. (Angrily), Why do I 
not know them? . 
THE PARCHMENT. 
Because you're a mere boy—a mere child. 
YEARLING 

Ah, that’s it; that’s been ever the cry; eternal 
words set to an eternal melody; it’s dinged into my 
ears day and night, when my yery whisper should be 
heeded with respect. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Do you understand on what I base my safety? 
Why the world will say, “a child know life? A mere 
boy understands what baffles us!” Don’t you see 
man’s conceit is my bulwark? Your youth is my for- 
tress. What you wish to be taken as truths will be 
taken as epigrams, for your pigheaded contemporar- 
ies have the notion that Truth is a very dull thing, 
and that the thought that needs an epigram to give it 
strength must needs be weak. 

YEARLING 

That’s a lie. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Of course it is; you know it, I know it, but the 
silly world doesn’t know it, for which I am supreme- 
ly grateful, and because of which I’m safe from 
exposure. 

(YEARLING rises and walks to the window; she 
leers at him. Yearutnc talks to the world in this 
strain) : 

Listen to me, won’t you? I speak the truth, the 
truth of truths. Life is a doddering, driveling thing, 
without feeling, without goodness; a creature that 
laughs at all you do, and mocks your dreams. Life 
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is a hoax; a thing fit only for fools whose fancy puts 
flesh on a skeleton and worships what it thinks is 
human, Listen to me! I speak the truth of truth. 
Listen to me, who have seen life and know the truth 
of truth. Listen to me—listen—listen— 

(He batters at the window and screeches at the 
top of his voice; then he falls at the window and 
cries out): 

No use; the world is deaf. 

THe PARCHMENT. 

You do not use the proper tone; your voice should 
tremble. You do not show the proper face; it should 
be wrinkled. The wealth of youth is gold dust. It 
is in your hair. The wealth of age is silver, it must 
cover the gold. Do you understand? You need the 
stamp of gray hair and wrinkles to give your words 
worth. 

YEARLING 

Ah, that is true; that is what I have always said; 
that is what I said to-night. 

(Here he starts and rises from the floor). 

And in those words—you heard—— 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Yes; and I said to myself “Here is a young man 
who has solved a great problem, who has penetrated 
the flimsy hearts of his fellowmen, who has discover- 
ed the trick of fame. Here is a young man of twenty- 
five who understands me”’—Ah, it is such a relief to 
be understood—‘And who, to tell my secrets to the 
world, will sacrifice love, pleasure, health and even 
his youth.” 

YEARLING 

Yes, yes, my youth, my am 4 

THE PARCHMENT. 

(Rising from the chair she strikes an attitude; an 

expression of grimness flits over her face). 


You invited me to your room. I have come. You 
have invoked me in such a way that I was powerless 


to resist. You have said I have nothing new to show: 


you—you have exhausted all pleasure, all emo- 
You are a satiated centennarian, 
lacking only the form to give your experience the 
stamp of value. You need gray hair and wrinkles, a 


tion, all desire. 


trembling hand, a whispering voice. Well, I can give 
them. 
YEARLING. 
You can? 
THE PARCHMENT. 
Have you not heard of men aging in a night? 
YEARLING. 

Yes. 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Is it a bargain? 

YEARLING. 

My soul? 

THE PARCHMENT. 

Souls—they are worthless to me. Bodies are my 
slaves. Souls are in my mother’s province. 

YEARLING. 

Then what do you want in exchange? 

(She picks up the MMS. and shakes it before 
his eyes). 

THe PARCHMENT. 

This—this learned disquisition on my cruelty; this 
truthful picture that the youth of you has drawn. 
I wish to keep it from the world’s eyes. I will not 
be laughed at. I wish to baffle them for all time. Is 
it a bargain? x 

YEARLING. 

And you will give in place of the wisdom of 
youth—— 

THe PARCHMENT. 
The dignity of age. 


THE MIRROR 


YEARLING. 

(Putting out his hand). 

Done! 

(She thrusts it aside and strikes another attitude; 
she is a fearful poseur, is this old woman). 

THE PARCHMENT. 

The hand won’t do, I want the lips. To grow old, 
your lips must burn from the fire of Life’s kiss; you 
must feel the pain of Life’s passion. 
ly). Your lips! Press them upon mine! 


(Commanding- 
It is the 
penalty all men must pay. It is the toll of Age’s high- 
way. Your lips! 

(Her hair has fallen down half way to her feet; 
her hair ts black and coarse and knotty; her eyes 
flash with majesty; YEARLING goes toward her, me- 
chanically folds her in his arms and kisses her. He 
emits, instantly, a terrified scream). 

YEARLING. 
Your lips are cinders. 
(She smiles as she pours out a glass of wine). 
THE PARCHMENT. 

Cool yours with this. 

(She hands him the wine, which he gulps down). 

You call it wine, now. When I am gone you will 
call it Memory. 

(She has beem moving toward the door, as she has 
been talking. She reaches it, opens it and the word 
“Memory” floats from her throat as she hobbles 
away). ‘ 

(Left alone YEARLING becomes conscious of a 
strange metemorphosis taking place in himself. His 
His hair 
gradually becomes white. His face wrinkles, his eyes 
lose their lustre, his hands tremble, I admit all this 
is going to be very difficult; but, bless you, the mind 
that can devise tread-mills and water-falls and make 


actions become slower and more sedate. 


a crowd of ignorant rowdies represent citizens of 
Rome, would laugh at the obviousness of YEARLING'S 
trick. The old man feels slight draughts and shows 
this by stopping up cracks under the window with bits 
of paper and cloth. This done to his satisfaction, he 
walks to the fire and hums an old love melody, in a 
cracked voice. Suddenly ending the song, he remem- 
bers the pictures of the fair ladies. He looks at the 
mantel, they are not there. He bethinks him of the 
rose and eagerly picks up the book in which he has 
placed it. He scents the faint odor; but the rose is 
not there. These things have aged him even more 
and he sinks into a chair by the table. He pours out a 
glass of wine; drinks it. His eyes flash with memor- 
tes and he laughs and chuckles over things long gone 
by. He drinks again and again, until every man in 
the audience will envy him. Outside, the snow is still 
swirling. Suddenly sleigh bells are heard again .and 
above their jingle is heard the song of the viveurs) : 

“We won't go home until morning.” 

(The old fellow pauses, listens, rises and shows his 
inclination to join them, but the wind screams “NO” 
into his ears and he dares not brave the storm. The 
sleigh draws near and the old man tries to attract 
the occupants’ attention by beating on the window and 
calling to them, but they do not hear him. The song 
swells as the singers pass the house. The song dies 
away as they pass out of sight. A book falls from the 
shelf. The old fellow picks it up and seats himself 
by the fire). 

YEARLING 

Faust ! 

(The book slips from his fingers and hts head 
sinks. The great oaken door opens slowly, noiselessly, 
and, in a flood of light, a beautiful young woman en- 
ters. Her dress is white; something soft, something 
that will show a silken gloss under the sputtering 
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light. Her face has in it the color of health and hap- 
biness. Her movements are gracefully ungracefui 
Her manner carries in it a breath of country roses. 
She enters the room and spies YEARLING as he sits by 
the fire, the glow throwing a golden tinge over his 
white hair, She shakes her head and smiles at the pic- 
ture. Then, going over to him, she touches his white 
hair with her gentle fingers. At this moment he looks 
up and she looks at him with a suggestion of mirth. 
He gazes at her in wonder). 
YEARLING. 

Why—why, what a beautiful creature you are! 

How did you get in? 


GIRL. 
Through the open door. 
YEARLING. 
I could have sworn I closed that door. 
GIRL. 


Yes, years ago it was closed, and all my knocking 

could not make you open 1t. 
YEARLING. 
Believe me, young lady, had I suspected you were 
vutSide, I should have opened it. 
GIRL. 
No compliments, old gentlemau. 
YEARLING. 
Why do you call me old? 
GIRL. 

Because you are old; but you are a very handsome 
old gentleman, though, of course, handsome in an 
old way. 

YEARLING. 

But I am strong; healthy. 

(As he speaks, he coughs and chokes m a weak 
manner). 

Of course, not as strong and healthy as when | 
was young. 

GIRL. 

Were you ever young? 

(She asks this question whimsically and smiles as 
she asks it). 

YEARLING. 

Why. do you ask such a question? 

Girt. 

Because I remember a remark you made when | 
knocked on the door. It hurt me dreadfully, for I did 
want to come in. I had a gift for you. 

YEARLING. 

You—you really are mistaken. Why, what could 
I have said to hurt you? 

GIRL. 

You told me you were too old to be made a fool 
of by a pretty face, that you understood my pleasure 
in giving, and that it was only a question of time 
when | would demand my gift back again. 

YEARLING. 

What was the gift? 

GIRL. 

My lips upon yours, 

YEARLING. 

Then let it be now, instantly. I have thrown my 
door open. Give me the gift, sweet lady—— 

(He is very eager as he notices the smile on the 
beautiful lips that seem to taunt him). 

GIRL. 
Ah, no; not now. Upon your forehead, perhaps— 
that means respect; but you are too old for love. 
YEARLING. 
No! No! 
GIRL. 
Yes! Yes! for my love, for the passion that I 


give, | must receive. The beauty of my face must be 
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matched by the youth of your heart. Um sorry, but 
that’s Truth. 
YEARLING. 
Is Truth so unjust? 
GIRL. 

Were you not selfish you would understand. It 
is an eternal law and, being so, must be founded on 
justice; but, come, let us not talk of such dry old 
things. Let ts enjoy each other’s company as best we 
can. You are unhappy because I cannot love you. I 
am unhappy that the eternal law will not permit it. 
But I can respect you; and—and, in secret, you may 
love me, though I warn you let it be in secret, for the 
world laughs at old lovers, and my old lovers ‘hate to 
be laughed at. 

YEARLING 

You are a cruel young woman. 

GIRL. 

Not at heart, believe me. [ am sorry for you, but 
this much I'll tell you. My kiss is like a fascinating 
wine, fit only for lips that can taste and forego, You 
are too weak. You would drink too much and die 
of the sweetness. 

YEARLING. 

But if I am content? 

GIRL. 

The one who sends me to you knows what is good 
for you; let us give him the credit. 

YEARLING. 

Tha¢ is a most extraordinary circumstance. Is 
there some cne who is taking enough interest in me to 
send a beautiful creature to my room to torture me? 

GIRL. 

If I'm a burden to you, you have but to ask me to 
leave. There are many who ¢hink me not only pretty, 
but entertaining, and not only admire my face, as you 
have done, but admire my heart. 

YEARLING. 

Pardon me, pardon me. I am so unused to such 
beautiful sights that I forget to be courteous. 

(As he speaks he rises and pours two glasses full 
of wine). 

Come, pretty lady, drink with me. 

(She takes one of the glasses and, smiling coquet- 
ishly at him, holds up the glass). 

GIRL. 

A toast, old gentleman! 

YEARLING. 

To the joy of Life! 

(At this she laughs and he joins her, for the wine 
has the joy of memory in it). 

YEARLING. 

Drink another. I do not understand, but when 
[ drink this wine I fancy I am young again. Per- 
haps, if you drink with me, you will be deceived as 
well. 

GIRL. 

The wine is memory for you; for me it is only 
wine, 

YEARLING. 

And why? 

GIRL. 

Age symbolizes beauty. Youth loves it for it- 
self, 

(He looks at her a moment, The truth of her 
words beats its way slowly into his brain. She 
watches the expression of his face in an amused man- 
ner). 

YEARLING. 

Then—then I am symbolizing you. 

(He seats himself at the table and leans on it as 
he talks; his words come slowly; he is dazed). 

I am only making what you really are into the 


beautiful creature I see. 


THE MIRROR 


GIRL. 


Yes. 

YEARLING. 

What are you? 

GIRL. 

Life, as you see it. 

YEARLING. 

You creature of beauty, creature of youth, with. the 
glint of the sun in your hair, the color of the rose in 
your face, a laugh of a thousand melodies in your 
heart—you the epitome of the dreams of all dreamers 
—Life !— 

(Throwing himself at her feet he sobs): 

Beautiful creature, have pity on an old, old mani 

GIRL. 

It is the wine that talks. I am the memory of 
what you’ve lost. 

(He rises, snatches the wine-glass from the table 
and dashes it to the floor). 

YEARLING. 

It is myself I plead for—an old man, an old heart 
that yearns for what it never had to lose, for what 
it never knew existed. 

GIRL. 

Have you never lived? Have you never been 
young? 

YEARLING. 

Never! Mine was a phantasy of youth. I pic- 
tured you a horror. Oh, I have thrown away iny 
chance to fold you in my arms. I have never known 
what it was to feel your kiss, your passion. Will you 
deny me now in my hour of need? Your lips, sweet 
Life, let me touch them to mine! Give me a mo- 
ment’s joy, for an everlasting dream. 

(She eludes the old fellow, who tries to follow 
her). 

GIRL. 

What! Touch my lips to yours! What have you 
to offer? Not even the memory of your youthful 
passion to make me forget your age’s cold desire! 
You are indeed an unworthy beggar for Life's ca- 
resses. 

YEARLING. 

Pity me! These arms are too weak to crush you 

in their embrace. It means so much to me. 
GIRL. 

You woo a woman poorly. Tears in a man’s eyes 
beget laughter in a maid’s. Youth demands its pleas- 
ures and gains them. Age prays for them and loses. 

YEARLING. 

Oh, I am learning. 

GIRL. 

l’ve said enough. 

(He becomes possessed of strength, his voice rings 
out). 

YEARLING. 

Enough; yes, more than enough; Oh, what a 
fool I’ve been, not to have known that philosuphy is 
for those whose blood is dry, whose heart is filled 
with the ash of burnt-out passion and desire. Life 
is to live, not to talk about. Life is to kiss, not to 
whine about. Life is an hour and every minute is a 
pair of lips to press to ours and hold to ours—until 
the hands of the clock drag us apart—drag us apart. 


GIRL. 
That’s it. That's the secret—Life is to live. 
YEARLING. 
Then let me live it. 
GIRL. 


The hands of the clock have passed the hour. 
YEARLING, 
Ah, God! for the strength of Youth to drag them 
back again! 
(He falls at the window and lies there sobbing. 





The girl laughs and her laughter fills the room. He 
hears the sound and looks at her). 
YEARLING. 

Laugh on! You have the right to laugh at me! 
| laughed at you. Take your revenge now! You are 
welcome, but you will laugh at no one else! 

(She ceases laughing and gazes at him a bit puz- 
sled). 

YEARLING. 

They shall know what I know, they shall know in 
time. 

(He sits at table and writes; she becomes alarmed, 
confused ). 

GIRL. 
What do you write on that paper? 
YEARLING. 

A book. It shall be called “Life Beautiful.” Every 
shade of your hair, the light of your eye, the blood 
that prances through your veins, the music. of your 
laughter, the joy of you, the beauty of vou, the heart 
of you—all this it shall contain! 

GIRL. 





And when it is done 
YEARLING. 


The world shall see it and be strong enough to 

win vou and conquer you. 
Grr. 
No! no! give it to me, and what you wish shall 
be yours! TI’ll linger close to you until the end. 
YEARLING. 
Torturing me with the lips I dare not touch? No! 
@ GIRL. 
I will give you my lips—if you cease. 
YEARLING. 

What is your kiss to me? My desire is but the 
dust of passion! The breath of a kiss would scatter 
it as leaves in a hurricane, and even the longing 
would be denied me. I am too old to give my eternal 
hope of happiness for the moment .of its reality. 


GIRL. 
Do you not know that my kiss symbolizes eternal 
happiness? Once know the joy of life and the joy 


of youth is yours forever. 
(He rises quickly and holds out his arms). 
YEARLING. 

Your lips! And youth! It is enough for me to 
know that Life is worth the wooing. 

(Tears up the paper; throws it into the air. They 
grasp and kiss the bits that flutter down as if blessing 
them. YEARLING starts back, his face bright witii 
youth, passion and health. The girl smiles at him 
and goes to the door). 


YEARLING. 

Wait! 

GIRL. 

I must hurry. Lover of mine, if you wish another, 
you are young enough to overtake me, wise enougl 
to woo me, and strong enough to win me, if you will. 

(She laughs and shakes her golden curls at him, 
throws a light kiss to him, and runs, still laughing, 
out into the world. YEARLING looks about the room. 
“Goethe” is in the bookcase. The pictures are on the 
mantel. The light in the hall is burning. The sleigh- 
bells are again heard, and the singers still sing the 
same old song, but this time YEARLING’s eyes dance 
and he laughs for sheer joy. He walks over to the 
table, picks up the MMS. and tears it in pieces). 

Of course it was a dream—a silly, ridiculous, fan- 
tastic dream. 

(He dashes the torn MMS. into the flames). 

But, by Heaven, it’s good to be young! 
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“The Dope Sheet” 


An Account of the Effort to Stamp Out Raace-Track Gambling 


3 Ree 


By Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago 


(This article, copyrighted, taken from the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post of June 9th last, is of 


great interest owing to the fight recently begun here against the race gambling evil. 
It describes conditions that are exactly duplicated in St. Louis. 


fight was pushed in Chicago. 


gests the necessity of National legislation against the race track gambling trust. 


It shows how the 
It sug- 
The St. Louts branch 


of the gambling and race track syndicate has a track in Madison County, Illinois, and the hand book 


evil flourishes have on the dope from that track. 


If the National Government can regulate 


Interstate 


Commerce and prohibit interstate gambling on lottery tickets, it can prohibit interstate gambling on races. 


The National Government can prohibit the use of telegraph or telephone wires and of the mails for the 


purpose of facilitating betting on races. 


This power will have to be exercised because the Western Un- 


ion Company having been frightened out of the dope distributing business in New York and Chicago, a 
gang of gamblers, Cella, Condon, Brush and others, purpose leasing wires and operating as an inde- 


pendent company. 


They intend to establish pool rooms or hand books in all the towns of the country 


and sell them the dope—the form of the horses, the weights of jockeys, track conditions, betting odds and 


results—just as the Cella Commission Company of this city, the largest bucket shop in the United States 


—an institution run in violation of law, since none of its trades is conducted on any Board of Trade—has 
established hundreds of bucket shops in the smaller towns of the West, Northwest, South and South- 


west, and by means of special wire facilities has introduced grain and stock gambling in villages where 


the game was never known before. 


The establishment of these bucket shops is against the law. The 


pool rooms will be as numerous as the bucket shops and as effective in the making of rural defaulters and 


suicides. 
and will extend its scope until it becomes National. 


Jerome of New York in the anti-race gambling fight. 
The papers will be prohibited fostering the gambling interests by publishing tips on win- 


of Missourt. 


The St. Louis Chronicle and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch have taken up 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago is with District Attorney 


the fight in Missouri, 


They will, shortly, be reinforced by Gov. Folk 


ners, and the better class of papers will discontinue that feature of news of their own initiative. The 


anti-race-gambling fight is now the greatest moral movement in the country, and it is as hard a fight as 


the war against boodle. 


The battle for the suppression of race gambling is bound to win. 


It is a fight 


for social purification—for the race gambling bosses are corruptionists in politics, and their tools are 


corrupting the women and children, and ruining the working people and making criminals out of trusted 


employes who cannot resist the temptation to try fora fortune by playing the ponies.) 


INTERVALS more or less regular a 
country concerned for the welfare of its 
people finds itself under the necessity of 
taking radical, vigorous action to ex- 
terminate, root and branch, some form of gambling 
that threatens to vitiate the very strength of its citi- 
zenry. 

Our country confronted such a necessity when it 
made war on the Louisiana Lottery. It now finds the 
problem before it again, this time in the shape of 
race-track gambling. 

An epidemic of the gambling mania gets a ready 
start because it builds itself upon an inherent charac- 
teristic of men. Men may have discovered how to 
eat first, but they invented games of chance before 





they invented an alphabet. 

An insidious mania from which few, if sufficiently 
exposed, are exempt, gambling on the scale allowed 
before by the lottery and now by the race-track does 
more than cost the victim the money lost in failure. 
It destroys his ideas of political economy. It breaks 
down the “sweat of the brow” theory. It takes from 
him the desire to live by honest work. 

That is the real harm done a nation by indiscrimi- 
nate gambling. It was the harm that the Louisiana 
Lottery was doing when suppressed by Federal legis- 
lation. It is the harm the race-track is doing now. 
The clerk whose ideas of advancement had embraced 


a schedule of work and thrift substitutes for this a 
programme of luck and hazard. 

Give this virus an opportunity to inoculate all 
classes of a country and you have allowed a blow to 
be struck directly at the source of a nation’s pros- 
perity. 

It may be admitted that race-track gambling would 
have to continue for many years in increasing power 
before its general effect could be observed in all 
parts of the country. That is no argument against 
precaution. The effect can be detected now, and the 
cause is growing. In the cities race-track gambling 
has a greater following to-day than was enjoyed by 
lottery gambling in the palmiest days of the Louisiana 
octopus. 

Luckily, the remedy is being developed at the same 
time. An attack that has begun with individual cities 
is being carried into the State Legislatures. From the 
State Legislatures it must be carried to the National 
Congress. 
effective measure be devised that will destroy race- 
track gambling. It was there the lottery was killed. 


There, and probably only there, can an 


Chicago, leading the fight, has worked, with the 
aid of the Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Chicago Telephone Company, to suppress poolrooms 
and handbook making. 
the same lines, meeting with even greater difficulties. 
Chicago is now preparing to appeal to the State Legis- 


New York has followed in 


lature, which meets in Springfield in January, for 
legislation that will give a new weapon against this 
form of gambling. 

Thus the two principal cities of the country have 
recognized the gravity of the disease and are oper- 
ating for its cure. They will do something, but not 
enough. The Federal Government must turn the final 
trick, as it did with the lottery. 

The mails must be closed to the operations of race- 
track gamblers, and bars must be placed across the 
way of the inter-State transmission of news so as to 
prevent the carrying of race-track information to be 
used in making bets. 

There need be no fear of overestimating the danger 
that attends the mania for race gambling. When the 
Louisiana lottery was at its height a considerable ele- 
ment of the people of New Orleans regarded it as a 
waste of time to spend any energy in ordinary occu- 
pations. What was the need of wofk when a lucky 
combination in the lottery meant a fortune without 
labor? What was the use of toil when a drawing 
could provide a life of luxury without the lifting of 
a finger? 

That idea is a good spade with which to dig a 
national grave. The Government broke this particular 
graveyard implement into small bits, and when it .-is 
appreciated that another has taken its place it may 
be imagined that the action against it will be just as 
thorough in its results. 

When Chicago began the work of correction the 
city officials were surprised by the general character 
which the gambling mania had assumed. It had per- 
mitted all classes without regard, seemingly, to occu- 
pation, age or sex. 

The girl stenographer of a big firm studied the 
“dope sheet” as she rode downtown to her work or 
She knew the 
She knew the horses 


when she went out to her luncheon. 
vocabulary of the race-track. 
and what they had done. She could tell which horse 
was a “good mudder” and which liked a dry track. 
She knew the riders as well as the mounts. 

She was as proficient as a race-track “tout.” She 
gave her commissions when she could not get to a 
poolroom or to the track. Another surprise was the 
discovery that poolrooms were operated especially for 
women, with “barkers” at the doors and every ar- 
rangement for feminine comfort within. To these 
places went the highly respectable women of family. 

And as with the stenographer, so with the great 
army of workers who fill downtown Chicago during 
the day—not every one a race-track “fiend,” but every 
one exposed to the same temptation that had convert- 
ed the stenographer into one. A glance at the crowds 
in the cars going to the races or at the crowds in the 
grandstand, the clubhouse or at the rail will be suffi- 
cient to give an idea of the scope of the race-track 
mania. 

We discovered that the big downtown buildings 
were so saturated with the craze for gambling that 
agents of poolrooms made it a practice to visit office 


after office to obtain commissions for bets. The gam- 
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bling solicitor was as regular a visitor as the man with 
the fresh towel supply. 

The book agent and the peddler might be refused 
admittance, but the gambling solicitor entered with- 
out hindrance. From the stenographers, clerks and 
even the trusted men of the office he took the money 
that was badly enough needed for legitimate purposes, 
but which was risked in the insane efforts to profit 
by hazard. 

We discovered that these solicitors worked the 
elevated trains and surface cars just as a baggage 
collector does a through train; not only the cars to 
the races but the cars carrying people to and from 
their work. 

In a word, the “business” was systematized. It 
was developing its trade along the lines most ap- 
proved by men who have made successful enterprises. 
With its allurements thus carefully and skilfully pre- 
sented there seemed no reason not to believe that -its 
“prosperity” would be abnormal. 

It was easier to see the danger and to observe its 
growth, than to find a cure and a means to prevent 
its spread. 

In the first place, several agencies that usually help 
any attempt to “reform” a city were aiding race-track 
gambling. It is doubtful if any one thing contributes 
so much to the mania as the newspapers. They may 
preach editorially against the poolroom, but they con- 
tinue to be its strongest ally and supporter. 

Not all the Chicago papers print the “dope sheet” 
giving information for the guidance of bettors, but 
many of them do, and among the latter are several 
which are considered decidedly “reform” papers. 

It did not seem ridiculous or even humorous to 
the editors of these papers that they should “crusade” 
against gentlemen obliging enough to allow the public 
the chance of taking money from them, and, at the 
same time, furnish the public with the necessary in- 
formation for making the attempt. 

One paper had ,its sense of humor so little de- 
veloped that it was willing to print cartoons illustrat- 
ing the horrors of track gambling on one page and 
cartoons illustrating its joys on another. 

Precept and practice went separate ways and land- 
ed miles apart. It would be possible to operate pool- 
rooms and handbooks without newspapers, but it 
would not be possible to spread the mania so broadly 
and so thoroughly without the aid of some widely 
circulated medium which carries day by day the sug- 
gestion that wealth can be made by hazard. 


This was, and continues to be, one of the strongest 
obstacles in the way of carrying out any successful 
measures for the suppression of race-track gambling. 

My first attempt to stop handbook making was 
directed at the saloons. Chicago had so far blocked 
the “industry” years before that there were no wide- 
open poolrooms in the city working with all the busi- 
ness-like precision of a board of trade. This feature 
of the gambling was the easiest to put down and out, 
and it had been. 

Handbooks in the saloons had taken the places of 
the poolrooms, and they were scattered all over the 
city. Back in one corner of the saloon, not observ- 
ing any particular method of secrecy, was the hand- 
book maker, and he plied his trade successfully and 
peacefully until the storm hit him, 

Revocation of saloon licenses was made the first 
The chief of police sent out his detectives. 


weapon. 
Then came the 


Detection at first was not difficult. 
There followed a scattering of the hand- 
From the open they went to cover, but 
Hotel bars were closed 


revocations. 


book men. 


they did not stop operations. 
where handbooks had been found, and suppliants be- 
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gan to head for the City Hall, asking that their li- 
censes be restored. 

For a short time it seemed as if the weapon was a 
sufficient and adequate one, but that conviction was 
Instead of breaking up the industry we 
From saloons 


short lived. 
had succeeded merely in scattering it. 
the gamblers went to cigar stores, and there the wea- 
pon was valueless. There was nothing to revoke. 

We found that some of the larger saloon keepers 
with bookmaking as a side line transferred their 
gambling industry from their downtown places to sa- 
loons owned by them in other parts of the city. 

When we had the thing suppressed in one quarter 
it sprang up in two others. It proved as elusive an 
object as ever a police department endeavored to 
catch. 

It became necessary to plan some other method 
of attack. The “enemy” was mobile, but the “food 
supply” upon which it existed was not difficult to 
overtake and cut off. When this was realized the new 
plan of action disclosed itself. The poolroom depend- 
ed on the ticker service by which the Western Union 
Telegraph Company supplied race-track news. 

The tickers were in every saloon interested in 
horse racing. They were also in every brokerage of- 
fice and in the newspaper offices, They alternated 
stock quotations, race-track news and baseball results, 
giving results of other athletic contests which hap- 
pened to be of great public interest. 

It was evident that a regulation of the ticker ser- 
vice was easier of accomplishment than the chasing 
of elusive poolrooms from pillar to post throughout 
the city. The ticker was what the poolroom patrons 
depended on as evidence. The ticker service gave re- 
liability to the settlement of bets. It was evident that 
with it cut off, even if the bookmakers found some 
other source of information, it would not be so readi- 
ly accepted by the men who made bets. 

Therefore I asked the City Council to pass an or- 
dinance placing the tickers under the license system, 
charging a nominal annual fee, and giving the admin- 
istration the power to regulate. The carrying of race- 
track information and other gambling information by 
them was absolutely forbidden. The man using a 
ticker service was obliged to file an application with 
the city, describing the use to which he put the ticker, 
giving a plan showing where his connection with the 
Western Union wires was made, declaring that no 
information to be used in making bets was taken, and 
depositing a bond for the fulfillment of the ordinance 
relating to the ticker service. The sending of gamb- 
ling information by the telegraph companies was 
absolutely forbidden. 

We were given the ready support of the Western 
Union Telegraph Although the  ordi- 
nance must have cut off $100,000 a year from the reve- 
nue of the company the officials asked only that they 
be assured that no other company would be allowed 
to undertake the service they gave up. With this as- 
surance they gave us their co-operation, and the ticker 


Company. 


ordinance went into effect. 

The handbook makers, hard hit by this move- 
ment against them, substituted the telephone for the 
ticker. Instruments were placed in the places where 
bets were made, and the information necessary for 
the making and settling of bets was sent over the 
wires of the Chicago Telephone Company as soon as 
it had been received at the centres of race-track bet- 
ting. 

This expedient served the purpose almost as well 
as the ticker had done, and the fight opened along a 
new line. [ detailed the assistant chief of police, 
Herman Schuettler, an energetic, resourceful police 
officer, with a squad of men, to hunt down these tele- 





phone exchanges and the saloons and_betting-rooms 
they supplied. 

When the evidence had been obtained we carried 
it before the officials of the telephone company. It 
was in this feature of the contest that the Chicago 
fight against race-track betting most nearly com- 
pared with the New York fight which followed it. 
In New York, which took up the same line of action 
previously adopted in Chicago, the city found the 
Western Union Company hard to convince. In Chi- 
cago we had the Chicago Telephone Company to deal 
with. It must be said in fairness that the officials 
of the company finally came to the aid of the city 
and now are working hand in hand with the police. 

When it was demonstrated to the company that 
the handbooks were in existence by the aid of the 
telephone wires the men back of the telephone man- 
agement decreed that the service should not be used 
for such purposes. 

In convincing the company it was necessary to go 
to the men of the directorate, men of the highest 
business and social position in the city. This was 
what New York did afterward with the Western Un- 
ion Company, going directly to the men and women 
in control of the company. 

With the telephone company back of the city the 
suppression of handbooks depended merely on detec- 
tion. The tickers were out. We had still the power 
of revocation where the evidence involved a saloon- 
keeper. We were able to cut off the telephone wires 
where they were found to be supplying the informa- 
tion. The telephone company sent its men to take 
out wires as rapidly as our detectives reported their 
use for handbook making. We also had the power 
of the courts, but the securing of legal evidence suffi- 
cient to secure conviction is one of the slowest, hard- 
est methods of fighting a vice of this description, and 
the other methods brought speedier and more satis- 
factory results. 

The handbook is still with us, and probably will 
be with us, in spite of all a city single-handed can do. 
At least it has been reduced to proportions that are 
not threatening the moral welfare of the city, and 
six months ago this could not be said. 

As a further step in the fight to drive 
bookmakers entirely I have asked the Council to have 
prepared a bill for the Legislature when it meets next 
winter. The aldermen have ordered the bill drawn, 
and if the State Assombly will pass it we shall be 
aided materially. 

It is the purpose of this bill to make illegal the 
publication of race-track information which is used 
primarily and entirely for the making of bets. It is 
not a part of our intention to suppress any informa- 
tion for those interested in horse-racing as horse- 
I figure that such a person does not care 


out the 


racing. 
to know in advance what the condition of the track 
may be, how much weight a horse carries, what the 
odds against it are. Such information is of interest 
in advance to the man who bets on the races, but not 
essential to the man who is merely interested in the 
horse race; or, at least, it is a thing he can do with- 
out until the race has been run, and no great damage 
to his pleasure. 

Such, in brief, is the line of action taken in the 
first systematic campaign against the “dope sheet” 
and the dangerous national disease it spreads. 

There still remains action to be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government before any measure adopted by a 
city or a State can be thoroughly effective. If Con- 
gress will take the same cognizance of race-track 
gambling that, it did of the Louisiana Lottery it will 
be possible to exterminate the former as the latter 


was exterminated, The use of the mails must be 
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Qussell €. Sardner, St. Louis, Ao. 


THE WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL BUGGY BUILDER. 





PROPRIETOR OF 





The Banner Buggy Company. The Ozark Vehicle Company. 
The Imperial Carriage Company. The Western Wheel Works. 





The Arkansas Hickory Mills. 
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THE MARRIAGE MARKET IN 


OLD MEXICO 


Romance-as stirring and fascinating as old Castilian days is seen on a trip to modern Mexico. 
plaza is a market of commodities by day—a “Marriage Market” in the evening. 


The 


To“La Poloma” or 


other inspiriting Spanish music the youths form in line and march in one direction—the maidens in 


the opposite. 


As the lines pass each other, the man and maiden by “heart or sign language” known 
? 5 5 


only to lovers come to an understanding and most Mexican wedding bells ring for the consummation 
of a happy meeting at the “Marriage Market.” 





Through Texas. 
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How to go to Mexico 


The principal highway to Mexico lies through St. Louis. Most roads 
operate through trains to St. Louis, and the Katy operates through sleepers 
from St. Louis to the City of Mexico, without change. The route lies 
through the most interesting section of the United States—Indian Territory 
and Texas, where the greatest activity and development are manifest. Most 
of the principal cities of Texas and Mexico, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, San 
Antonio, Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, etc., lie along the 
route, and stop-overs are allowed at pleasure. Ask your ticket agent to sell 
you a ticket via St. Louis and the Katy. For rates and full information, 


write 


GEO. MORTON, G. P.&T. A. - - - -. - Box g11-H, St. Louis. 
GEO. L; THAYER, D. P: A. - - 309 Broadway, New York 
GEO. W. SMITH, N. P. A., ; . ° 316 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


You Travel—or will, 
If not to-day, then to-morrow. 


There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
‘Tracks, trains and time are the essentials. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway has that quality. 
| want you to know of it, try it and be convinced. 


“KATY.” 


The above is an excerpt from “Social life in Mexico,” one of the subjects collated for 
club study and lectures on Mexico. A complete list will be furnished any applicant. 
of the first clubs in the country to take up this study was the X. Club of Sharon, Pa., and 
they have issued a very tasty program for their meetings during the year 1904, containing 
some twenty or thirty subjects to be discussed at their sessions. 


One 
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An Oklahoma Grain Field on ‘‘ The Katy.’’ 


Why Not Southwest: 


. { *O the man who is looking ahead—the man seeking to better existing conditions, and pro- 
vide something for the future—the Southwest has an invitation which cannot be overlooked 


The Outlook. 

As the prices of farm land have increased in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana 
and other Northern States, the farmers, especially the renters, nave 
had to seek cheaper lands elsewhere. ‘She movement at first was 
Northwest; to-day it is Southwest, where conditions are more nearly 
alike those of the States from which they emigrate. One great 
advantage the Southwest has is its more equable climate, and this, 
probably as much as anything, turned the tide of immigration. Here 
these Northern farmers soon found they had all the natural and 
social advantages of the North, with cheaper land capable of producing 
the same crops, with as good a yield and a corresponding increase in 
profits. The first Southwest immigrants found beyond question that 
they had been looking ahead when they immigrated, and told their 
friends, and their friends are now joining them. Given opportunity 
and your average American asks no odds. He is finding it in the 
Southwest, and putting the discovery to practical every-day use. With 
nothing but his hands and average energy he can get more out of 
the earth, can build his fortune better, in the Southwest than else- 
where. And the opportunity is here, as well, for the man with money 
to invest, be the investment in lands, produce, mines or the promotion 
of industries. The Southwest is growing; it has passed the swaddling 
stage, and its cities and towns are expanding, requiring more and 
better facilities, more industries, and, as a natural’ consequence, more 
workers, both in town and field. Peopled by an eager, progressive, 
wide-awake population of the best and most typical American stock, 
well-enough is not satisfying—they are looking ahead and_ building 


for the future. 





To the Homeseeker. 


_. Through the M., K. & T. Land Bureau thousands of acres of 
rich farm lands (improved and unimproved), located along the line 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway in Missouri, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas, are now offered for sale. 
The lands are especially adapted to the growth of corn, wheat, oats, 
fruit, vegetables, rice, cotton, sugar cane and for stock farming. ‘The 
lands are well located as to markets, schools, ete. 


To the Investor. 


All over the Southwest cities and towns are growing up, expanding, 
requiring more, demanding more, peopled by eager, pushing, wide- 
awake citizens, who see the virtue of encouraging enterprises of every 
kind, the needfulness of getting more and better facilities, and more 
hands to develop the country. The oil and gas fields of Kansas, Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma are practically new and offer wonderful 
opportunities for development along commercial lines. 


Briefly, the Condition is this: 


The Southwest is really in need of nothing save people. 
More men are wanted. In the Southwest are vast areas 
of unimproved land—land not yielding the crops of which 
it is capable. The same thing, in a different way, is true of the towns. 
Few lines of business are adequately represented. There are openings 
of all sorts—for mills and manufacturing plants, for small stores of 
all kinds, for banks, newspapers and lumber yards. Mechanics and 
professional men, both are in demand. 

We are in possession of all sorts of information valuable alike 
to the investor and homeseeker. If you are interested, tell us what 
you want, how much you have to invest, and we will gladly furnish 


the information. 


Write to-day for a copy of our book, 


‘*Business Chances. 


a? 


It’s free. 


Address 


Missouri, Kansas G Texas Ry., 
Box 911-H, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every large city in Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
is located on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 


This is a reason for traveling—for shipping—via “The Katv.”’ 
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forbidden to race-track gamblers. It must be made 
illegal to transmit race-track “dope” from one State 
to another 

Until this has been done the individual cities and 
States may wage war more or less effectual but with- 
out complete success. 

I have already pointed out some of the dangers 
which threaten as a result of the race-track mania. 
It would be possible to elaborate on this theme if 
there were any necessity for it to convince thinking 
people that the danger exists. 

I have been told by a credit man of a wholesale 
house that a particularly apt illustration of the power 
of the mania was recently afforded in his line of 
business. The retail stores with which he is con- 
nected commercially were recently made patrons of 
These are delivered every 
They 


are scattered throughout the city for the convenience 


the racing form sheets. 
evening after the results have been obtained. 


of race-track followers, for their close study and pe- 


rusal. 
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Each card is surrounded soon after delivery by 
groups of men who have “played” the races of the 
day, and their talk concerns itself with loss and pro- 
fit. 

Since this particular class of retail stores has been 
taking the “dope” cards the credit man said he was 
at a loss for accurate information as to the financial 
standing of the proprietors. Many had been taken 
with the mania. They had heard the stories of 
easy winnings discussed night after night by the 
groups about the “dope sheets” until they had been 
filled with the desire for suddenly and easily acquired 
wealth, and the hazard of race-track gambling had 
been added to the ordinary business risks. 

If necessary to prove the danger, it would be pos- 
sible to recite case after case of individual disaster in 
every walk of life resulting from the mania. The 
story of wrecked lives and ruined careers which starts 
at the race-track is a long one and fairly well known. 

The race-track mania is the successor to the Louis- 
iana Lottery, and must be treated as such. 


The Last Straw 7] 


’”) By John J. 


T was a picture: The man standing in the 
Torn Quad of Christ Church that quiet 
summer afternoon, his gaze apparently 
fixed on a senile goldfish moving torpidly 

The expres- 





in the rusty-brown water of the basin. 
sion on his face was slightly quizzical; as if he were 
dallying with a mood tinged with sentiment not ap- 
prehended as such. 

He wasthe sort of man who can revisit the scene of 
his undergraduate life for the first time after years of 
absence, and be impervious to any suavely melancholy 
memory of that joyous past, dead beyond resurrec- 
tion, as one that need not be considered. His emo- 
tionality is not outside the pale of rude appetite. 

If there was anything calculated to render him in- 
sensitive to the retrospect it was the vastly different 
future he faced now from that offered by those earlier 
days. When Hugh Errington had punted on the 
Cherwell, been a hero at the wicket, and made merry 
with the pretty bar-maid at the “Black Swan,” he 
saw before him the paysage de la vie of an Earl’s sec- 
ond son, with several brothers, to-wit: A deucedly 
moderate income and what it involved. It was not a 
pretty procession of years. 

Only a month ago to a day his stolid brother, 
hunting, 


whose one redeeming passion had been 


broke, almost as if thoughtfully, his thick neck, in 
Leicestershire, where his hunter had not cleared a 
stiff fence, but had cleared the way to the title and 
its consequences for “Handsome Hugh.” He was 
looking at his old acquaintance, the sluggish gold 
fish, for the first titae with the eyes of the Earl of 
Illerdale. The fact sweetened reminiscences born 
of his undergradute days at Oxford. 

He had won his spurs in the Egyptian trouble, 
and was a Captain in the Horse Guards. A jolly 
good sort, he had always been more popular with 
everybody than his beefy brother, except, of course, 
dowagers who had to marry daughters off with a 
view of securing happy dowagerhoods for them, 

So as he loomed large above the aged hermit of 
the basin, he could call back old Oxford days with 
pleasure, thanks to Marmaduke’s hunter! That half- 
smile now is due to the nocturnal vagaries with which 


a’ Becket 


he and kindred souls at Christ Church had outraged 
the venerable old Quad. They were a bit rowdy; 
but original (?) and intemperate enough to be allur- 
ing. What sport, ranging the marble celebrities of 
the library around the center of Canterbury Quad, 
like petrified sea-gulls for the proctors to blink at in 
the morning. But they always were gentlemen, and 
if a few brass knobs were wrenched from doors, in 
their exuberant sportiness, they paid for new ones 
quite as good. They had handled the busts with a 
reverence worthy of an undertaker. 

He recalled now, with composure, how he had 
rather envied Lord Radleigh, who tooled his four-in- 
hand up to Canterbury Gate, when he came up for 
term. Doing your University with a four-in-hand 
harmonized with Hugh Errington’s scholastic views. 
He remembered that Radleigh’s rooms had been in 
the swagger Canterbury Gate quarter. 

This was his first visit to the mellow old town 
since he had left Christ Church, and these memories 
rose jocund because of his enlarged outlook. There 
was not a girl in Mayfair to whom he could not now 
aspire. He felt, rather than recognized, that he was 
a strapping fellow, well put together, and it was not 
vanity to know that his eyes were clear, rather search- 
ing, and blue; his thick, tight, waving hair and full 
mustaches, a live yellow, and that his ruddy color 
went with his strong, if very handsome face. And 
he was still young; not used up a bit. Thirty-two 
is within the border line of youth—to those who are 
thirty-two. 

His coming up to Oxford as soon as things were 
settled and he could command money by the mere 
movement of his hand, showed he was not a bad sort. 
For the object of his visit was to look up Maynard 
and tell him, if he was still as keen for opportunity 
to study oriental inscriptions as he had been, to take 
two or three years and rummage them out. He would 
see him through. His generous zeal was mildly 
dampened on learning that Maynard was in Scotland 
for some weeks of the Long Vacation, visiting the 
library of a Marquis, who had a passion for cunei- 
form and other antique writing. 

He meant to go back to London the next day and 


17 
write to Maynard. In the meantime, he was living 
over his college days by lounging through the old 
scenes again. Some of the riotous vigor of those 
But how much larger harvest 
of mature delight in the outlook of his life now. This 


unexpected stepping into an environment so much 


jolly days was gone 


more enviable than any he could have reasonably 
forecast, gave a touch of novelty to living which was 
not a half bad offset for the impetuosity of youth. 
The aged gold-fish had ceased his ramble and 
hung motionless, a gold blur in the cloudy water. 
So with hands thrust in the pockets of his peacoat, 
the Earl of Illerdale abandoned him and lounged 
pensively through the Quad; down the black, well- 
worn stone steps; out into the broad sweep of Christ 
Church meadow. 
tender summer afternoon. 


It was nearing the close of the 
The towering elms of 
the broad walk were swaying gently quite as they 
had swayed fifteen years before; bending toward 
each other for the same languid but amorous confi- 
dence. He lounged on till he came to the river. 
Then, turning to the right, he followed along the 
sleepy stream. 

As he worked his way back into the town he heard 
the sound of brisk music. There were tubas and the 
boom of a bass-drum and the shrill insistence of wind 
instruments. Then he saw the struggling ranks of a 
band of Salvationists, composed of scraggy-looking 
men and primly demure Hallelujah lassies. Some of 
these maidens of Gen. Booth’s Evangel looked out 

dark 
Hugh 


from under the enormous thatches of their 
blue bonnets with rather fresh faces, Capt. 
thought. 

A small following of men and women and chil- 
dren accompanied them as concomitant matter for 
conversion. Three or four urchins walked in front 
mimicking unregenerately the Gospel Soldiers, and 
then ran off and rolled upon the grass as if over- 
powered by the rare fun of their own travesty. 

The Salvationists halted and grouped themselves 
into an ill-formed circle. Then a small man not more 
than twenty-three, stepped forward, vulgique stante 
corona, and began to exhort. 

“Oh, my brethren,” he piped in a_ high-pitched 
voice, “you’ve got to save yourselves. /’m saved, 
praise God, for I’ve taken hold of the rock. You 
can be saved, too; but you must come forward and 
take hold of salvation. Now, to-morrow night we're 
going to have a good time at our hall, a real good 
And Capt. 
Palmer, one of our female Captains, is goin’ to be 


, 


time. I know we shall enjoy ourselves. 
with us, and she will speak, and I want you to come 
She will 
tell us the good news of the Gospel, and we will all 


and enjoy yourselves in the Lord with us. 
enjoy ourselves. Come, and have a good time with 
us.” 

At different points in these remarks the speaker's 
moral cried out, 


spurred to support, 


“Bless the Lord for that!” and like 


comrades, 
“Praise Jesus!” 
patronizing gusts of praise to the Deity. Then they 
formed again. The man who was responsible for 
the loudest of the brass instruments, proceeded to go 
wrong on it anew, and the lassies shook their tam- 
bourines like Menads. 

Ilerdale had stood and taken in the demonstration 
with moderate amusement, of which, like a true Brit- 
on, he gave no outward sign. He found himself won- 
dering how Capt. Palmer, the “female Captain,” had 
acquired her prestige; and whether she really de- 
served any. Then he went back to the Mitre and 
ate his dinner heartily, in the snug little dining- 
room, with a general sense that it was a deuced good 
sort of world all round, 
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The next afternoon he was passing the “Black 
Swan.” He drifted in to see if the old place was 
changed. It had not altered a whit, except that the 
barmaid was another than the one he had chaffed 
in his Oxford days. He ordered a “Special Scotch,” 
and the present barmaid filled it out in a small 
pewter measure and looked as if she was not so much 
another as to mind being chaffed a bit herself. 

But the day was warmer than yesterday, and IlIler- 
dale wanted to go up to the walks in Magdalen, which 
were cool and shady. Sovhe paid his sixpence with 
as staid a restraint as if he had not seen the Hebe, 
and came out, rubbing his heated face with his hand- 
kerchief. 

A young woman of neat figure and sweet ingen- 
uous expression was passing. She looked at him, 
and a pained interest shot into her gray eyes, so inno- 
cently clear. Her dress was of some simple black 
stuff, and a small cape hung nattily from her shoul- 
ders. Her look, and the flagging way in which she 
went on, excited his attention. The interest in her 
gray eyes justified curiosity, though it did not appeal 
to his vanity further than to pique it slightly. He 
wondered whether he were the object of a general, 
or specific solicitude. 


A moment’s hesitation, and he followed after her. 
“She’s a jolly pretty girl,” he said to himself, ex- 
tenuatingly, as he marked the neat figure and rich 
She was evidently lagging through 
As he came up with her 


brown hair. 
some indecision of mind. 
she raised her eyes again to his with unrestrained 
directness, which, strangely, did not seem out of ac- 
cord with a modesty that was primitive rather than 
ordained, 

The face turned fully toward him was even pret- 
tier than he had thought, with a prettiness like to a 
sweet-brier rose cropping out from a gray stone-wall 
by the wayside. He deliberately slackened his pace, 
and an audaciously friendly smile played under his 
yellow mustaches. There was no responding change 
oi expression in the girl’s face, though a sudden elas- 
tic pressure gave fuller roundness to her corsage. 
Then she spoke, hurriedly, her clear eyes not flinch- 
ing before the friendly confidence of his. 

“Oh, why do you go in there and drink!” There 
was poignant emotion in her voice. “You don’t 
need that liquor. You are only helping others along 
the road to destruction, You’re strong, and you don't 
feel it, perhaps. But you help every weak soul that 
sees you, along the way down. Oh, if you knew 
what that hateful stuff does as well as I do you 
wouldn’t think so lightly of it,” she exclaimed pas- 
sionately. 

For the Captain's amused smile had broadened 
and the look in his blue eyes bent upon her only 
showed what different quality can temper two glances 
equally direct and sustained. 

“Why, my good girl,” he protested, a ripple of 
mirth in his deep tones, “I’m not such an awful ex- 
ample, you know. i don't drink enough to hurt my- 
self or anyone else.” 

“But why do you do it at all?” she returned earn- 
estly. “You can’t need it. You are strong, and 
well, and young, and you will poison yourself with 
this curse of drink. You may think I’m going out 
of my way to speak about such a thing. But it’s my 
place to speak out, praise God, when I see such things. 
It’s drink that brought me to this life,” she added, 
Noting the twinkle 


with infelicitous explanation. 
in the Captain’s eye, she hastily said: “The Lord, 
bless His name, took that way of leading me to serve 
Him. I’d be a coward and ungrateful if I didn't 
speak when He moves me to, after He put such an 
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example before me that I determined to work against 
all drinking.” 

She had resumed her walk, and Capt. Hugh paced 
on good humoredly by her side, trying to adapt his 
long, loose stride to her smooth, short steps. 

“Well, now, I like that, you know,” he said, slight- 


ly tempering his easy air of amusement. ‘You speak 


like a soldier.” 

“IT am a soldier; the Lord’s soldier; and I have 
just come to this town to fight for Him. And when 
I saw you come out of that “pub,” with your face so 
flushed, I had to speak. We only have to do what 
He puts on us. He does the most of the work. I 
had to speak or feel like a deserter.” 

“Oh, I say! Are you Capt. Palmer?” 

“Yes;” the girl replied simply, seeming to feel no 
surprise that he should know of her. “They sent 
me here, thinking a change would do me_ good; 
though I’m strong enough. And oh!” she continued 
in her pleading tone, “think about it! If you’d only 
give up all drinking and serve the Lord!” 

“Well, let me talk to you about it again,” said 
Captain, the Right Honorable Earl of Illerdale. “I 
couldn’t do it sc suddenly. I shall be here two or— 
some little time,” he added, the statement taking on 
truth in its utterance. “You're going to speak to- 
night, aren’t you—at the Hall?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T will come and hear you,” he declared, nodding 
as he left her with a smile. 

Illerdale stayed in Oxford several days. There 
was hardly one on which he did not meet Captain 
Palmer. He adroitly threw himself in her path as a 
brand to be plucked from the burning. How could 
a Soldier of the Cross decline to help one who wished 
to make the heights! It seemed to Capt. Palmer a 
mission providentially adapted to the conditions of 
her stay in the sweet old town, where she was to 
care for her health. He helped her in her quest, for 
he knew all the pleasantest walks, the most soothing 
spots in the old college gardens, and the modern his- 
toric associations of every locality. And if she 
could only show him the One Narrow Path where 
the air was so pure, if the footing was a bit rough, 
why, that were good return. 

She had to walk frequently, for the open air of 
“the earth below” was the best tonic for her, whatever 
benefit a more celestial atmosphere might prove for 
him. What more natural than that this hardy fellow, 
who had nothing to do except wait till his friend re- 
turned, should walk frequently, too, and that they 
should meet sometimes and walk together? 

And what could suit her calling more than to try 
and cast some seed of a holy thought in this strong, 
but errant soul sent across her path? A body as per- 
fect and as comely as his should house a fine sweet 
soul. She could not be insensible to the charm of 
her companion’s face. Sometimes she had been driv- 
en to a touch of religious exhortation by the emotive 
force there was in his bright blue eyes, and by the 
witchery of his smile, as enthralling as a voluptuous 
day of spring. It was the fencing of her conscience 
against subjugation to his physical beauty. But this 
beauty was one of God’s works, and the nature under- 
lying it was wholesome and clean, Why try not 
to feel that the smile was winning? Why shun the 
melting tenderness in the clear eyes? Theirs was 
only chance companionship which she might improve 
to his advantage. He was so gently strong, so nat- 
urally easy and protecting in his manner. Why should 
not a stanch gracious man and a pure, simple woman, 
thrown into passing association be good comrades, 
with no thought beyond? 

So Capt. Palmer let herself drift down the current 





of those happy Oxford days as lightly as a rose leaf 
on the bosom of a placid stream. She was ready to 
go wherever he suggested, knowing she _ could like 
nothing better than what he should choose. She 
could not imagine anything more beautiful than the 
college gardens with their trees and shrubs and neat- 
ly graveled walks and the ivy climbing so thickly over 
the old walls. ‘It was such a dream of restful peace, 
even its memories embalmed in repose. 

The buildings had little interest for her. Once, 
when he had asked if she would like to see the Bod- 
leian Library, she queried, quite artlessly, “whether 
it’ would not be better to go to that old garden again,” 
meaning that of Merton College. She had strolled 
by his side blissfully through the idyllic loveliness of 
the walks at Magdalen, along the Cherwell, and had 
watched, from the green and gray repose of the inner 
quadrangle, the dainty deer browsing on the rich 
sward in the adjoining park under the most glorious 
elms in the world, the sun dappling their smooth 
sides; had watched it with intensity of delight. 

But when Errington had called her attention to 
the tower, that salient architectural glory of the old 
town did not get into the soul of her at all. 

One day she did ask him “would he take her to 
the College where Newman had lived,” and she visited 
Oriel as a pilgrim would a shrine. But she evidently 
cared for the place only because of the great religious 
mind that had dwelt there. 

Insensibly, to her, the religious strain in her talk 
with Errington had lapsed. The conversation of 
the other Captain was not accomplished, yet he felt 
only too surely that she was more interested in his 
lead than in giving a religious turn to their conversa- 
tion. He felt, too, that she liked better to wander 
with him in the Broad Walk, or sit in a green corner 
of Merton Garden, with the twilight gathering about 
them soothingly, than to take part in the exercises of 
the Army. 

“Tt does me so much good to be in these beautiful 
places and feel this soft air,” she said to him once 
when they were sitting thus. “I feel so much strong- 
er than I was.” 

Whereat he had smiled: a double smile, one with 
his lips, one with his heart. For he had an amused 
sense that she was not one-tenth as strong as when 
she had first met him with his face flushed from the 
heat and had implored him not to drink: He had 
marked a falling off in the spiritual exhortations 
which could not be attributed to a belief that his 
conversion had been accomplished. 

They were sitting on a bench in the Broad Walk 
on the third meeting between them when Capt. Pal- 
mer said artlessly: “What is your name? And what 
do you do?” 

“Oh, I am a soldier,” he replied, bending his eyes 
on her. “I am a Captain, too,” he added with his 
magnetic smile. “I never thought before that we 
were of the same rank. I am Captain—Hugh.” 

“But you fight to kill people and I fight to save 
them,” she said, as if thinking to herself. 

“Well, they can’t be saved till they are dead,” re- 
turned Capt. Hugh, as if this was a pleasant dovetail- 
ing of their respective metiers. | Where his function 
ended, hers began. 

“You can never be saved after you're dead if 
you’re not sa-ed before,” she made answer, rebuk- 
ingly. “Oh, why don’t you come to Jesus? He wants 
you.” There was a winning cadence in her voice. 

“Who knows but that I may, some day,” was his 
reply with a gay smile. He did not care particu- 
larly to talk religion, and he thought the familiarity 
the Salvation Army showed the Lord was beastly 
bad form. “What is your name?” 
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“Ellen.” 

Capt. Hugh did feel, however, like a keen sports- 
man who is chasing shy game. There was the same 
sense that too bold a movement might create an 
alarm which would beget flight, while a series of 
guarded approaches might enable him to stalk his 
quarry successfully; i. e, tame her innocent bold 
ness till she would eat from his hand, knowingly. 

Both Captains were marking time. 

And now it was the tenth day. They were sit- 
ting again in the delightful isolation of the garden 
at Merton in the waning summer afternoon. Ab- 
solutely alone, with cheery comfort in their solitude. 
They seemed so much nearer each other in that spot 
and at that hour. 

“You are getting on finely, aren’t you?” he said, 
after a little pause. “Even your hands show it.” 
He took one of them in his stout, strong fingers, - It 
was the first time he had touched her. He felt that 
delicate little quiver at the contact of their flesh with 
which the solvent Psyche signals a hidden reef. It 
was like the quick beating of a bird’s heart flutter- 
ing under its soft coat of feathers. But the quiver 
passed and the hand remained in his. Only her eyes 
grew more dreamy as they gazed on the silvery cu- 
mulus clouds in the blue sky. 

“How is it, Capt. Palmer,” he said, modulating 
his voice, “that you have not married? Have you 
never been in love?” 

He saw the blood surge hotly as if a coup de pis- 
ton beneath her delicate cheek. In so many things, 
this woman was a child! 

“yeu 
slightest pause, so low, he could hardly catch the 
word. 

He was somewhat set back by the strength of her 
Then he 


she answered constrainedly, after the 


double affirmation of feature and voice. 
said: “Well, why didn’t you marry him?” 

“Because,” she returned more firmly, but with the 
same low intensity, “It was nothing but love.” 

“That ought to be enough,” he retorted at once. 

“You do not understand,’ Her eyes sought the 
comforting silent blue sky, 

“No, I do not,” was his blunt rejoinder. A pause. 
“Do you love him now ?” 

“Yes. As I love home. Or as you love your 
college here,” said Capt. Palmer. She quietly with- 
drew her hand. Perhaps through unconscious feal- 
ty. “I was a girl of fourteen,” she went on, as a 
“sinner” does at an “experience” meeting. “He was 
the son of the gentleman on whose estate my father 
was gamekeeper. He must have been ten years 
older than I. I used to see him sometimes when 
he was home for the shooting, or vacation. He was 
a young man, and I was too little a girl for him 
even to notice. But I loved him; and it wasn’t as 
childish as you might think. It was—Love. My 
father was sent away because he drank so much. 
That is why I hate drink so! Then I came to the 
It seems so many years ago. I have never 
I shall probably never see him 


Army. 
seen him since. 
again,” she said, pensively, almost solemnly. “But 
when you asked me that question just now I had to 
say “yes,” for I did love him in this wild, foolish 
way. I would hide myself behind the blinds only 
to see him ride by,” she added, with the humility of 
a penitent. 

“And has that kept you from loving anyone else?” 
inquired Capt. Hugh, regarding her with interest. 

“Yes. It has kept me, I suppose,” she replied 
with a droop of her head. 

“Would you know him again if you were to meet 
him?” persisted the Earl. What a little, simple, 
sensitive thing she was, at bottom. He felt half 
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cruel in compelling her disclosure. It was prying 
open a rosebud to see its pink heart. 

“It seems to me that I would know him if I were 
to pass him in the dark! Something would tell me 
that it was he!” Her words would have been almost 
inaudible but that her articulation was so distinct, 
and that she felt so keenly what she was saying. 

“What was his name?” he asked, after a moment’s 


silence. Then, as if feeling this were rudeness, he 
added: “Perhaps I may know him. The world is 
small.” 

“Errington. Hugh Errington.” She lingered’ 


softly, on the stately name. 

“I beg your pardon! A bee came buzzing right 
against my face,” said the Earl of Illerdale. He 
looked about in quest of the discourteous ‘honey- 
seeker that had given him such a start. Then he 
settled into his place again, and his blue eyes fas- 
tened on the flushed face and drooping figure with a 
distinctly new feeling. 

But his sudden start seemed to break the spell. 
She drew a long breath and rose slowly from the 
A film of weariness seemed to envelop 
“IT must go now. 


old seat. 
her. It hurt Illerdale, a little. 
There is a meeting this evening and I ought to be 
there. It is foolish to talk or even think about such 
a thing. You ought not to have asked about it.” 

“T like to have you tell me what is near to you,” 
he said, gently. He made no effort to detain her, 
but walked by her side in silence till they reached 
the High street, where he bade her good-bye, with a 
quaint touch of deference. 

He wanted to think a little over this new phase. 
It would be rare pleasure to be his own rival and 
as an unknown, oust young Hugh Errington from 
the girl’s heart, where he had lingered as sole mas- 
ter for these continued years in the atmosphere of 
love. It would score a bull’s eye twice on the same 
target, and would justify some pride. The man 
downing the boy; history correcting itself. 

When he was back in his room at the “Mitre” 
and was getting into his evening clothes to dine with 
an old Oxford friend, he suddenly stopped and burst 
into a laugh. 

“By Jove! She thought she would know him if 
she were to pass him in the dark!’” he said to him- 
self, 

He did not mention the subject to Capt. Palmer 
A dreamy repose seemed to come upon her 
when she was with him. Confession is often a clos- 
er bond between souls. The second day after hers, 
they were sitting once more in the old garden at Mer- 
ton. They had been talking in desultory fashion. 

Suddenly he half turned toward her and- placed 
his arm along the back of the bench. His strong, 
shapely hand touched her shoulder, lightly. “Nelly!” 
he said, in his lowered mellow tones, “tell me this. 
Don’t you think you will ever love anyone again?” 

To his surprise her bosom began to heave gently, 
her head sank a little; then, very simply, she put her 
hands to her eyes, and he saw a few tears wash down 
her cheeks. He was touched to the heart. 

What could any man do but comfort a woman 
after throwing her into such emotion! Even IIlerdale 
Certainly Hugh Errington 


again. 


could not have forborne. 
could not, 

“There, there, little girl,” he said 
drawing her head toward him gently, while with his 
right hand he took her fingers from her wet eyes. 
There was more than physical delicacy in the action, 
and even that, from the big, virile man, was seduc- 
tive. He softly carressed her cheek with his hand 
as he lightly pressed her head against his shoulder. 


soothingly, 
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Capt. Palmer let it rest there helplessly, turning her 


flushed face toward his breast, and hiding it there, 
like a bashful child. His touch was of a mother’s 
sweetness, though suffused with something no moth- 
er’s, no father’s can ever give. 

Then she raised herself, drew a little away and 
looked at him with her swimming gray eyes, dumbly, 
pitifully. He smiled down on her sunnily, and bent 
his head, nodding in encouragement. He took pos- 
session of her hand again and said masterfully, but 
gaily: 

“Now we understand each other better, don’t we? 
We two Captains. I will tell you what I want you 
to do, Nelly,” he went on slowly, and with lowered 
“IT want so much to 
Only you and I, 


tones, more potently quelling. 
have one real happy day with you. 
you know. Let us go where we shall be all by our- 
selves for a little while with no one to bother us. ‘A 
‘The world forget- 


To-morrow, if it is 


solitude where none intrudes.’ 
ting—by the world forgot.’ 
pleasant,” he went on with brisk cheerfulness, “let 
us drive to Woodstock together, in the afternoon. 
We will have a jolly little dinner there, a nice talk 
afterwards, and then come back in the evening just 
when we like. It will be so cool and pleasant and— 
restful. It will do us both no end of good. You 
can tell your aunt, you know,” he added, thoughtfully, 
but lightly, “that you may stay the night at the Bar- 
racks, so if we come back late you need not feel that 
she will worry. I will see to that part of it, and 
We will have such a jolly 
outing all to ourselves. Will you do this, Captain 
Nelly? Will you do this, to please me? Nelly? My 
little Nelly?” He murmured the words softly, cares- 
singly. “Why should we not have one day in our 
lives that shall be perfectly happy? Surely, we have 
a right to that! And we will. Won't we?” 


take good care of you. 


He bent over her again to catch her eyes which - 


were downcast. She felt his breath warm upon her 
It seemed to melt away the earth beneath 
Her head sank 


cheek. 
her feet—to bring Heaven close. 
away, dizzily. But his hand brought it gently round. 
His low, rich voice almost whispered as in the Pres- 
ence, the while she felt the intoxicating closeness of 
his face to hers. “Will you not do this one thing 
to please me? The only favor I have asked you?” 

She knew well if she looked into those clear, 
melting, mastering eyes which she felt bent upon her 
that their blue would flood her soul and he would 
read the “yes” with which her whole being pulsed— 
which her whole being was! A moment’s swimming 
Then, she turned slowly, and let her eyes 
rise to his. Hers were held as if she looked upon 
the Holy Grail. 

“That’s right, my little girl. Now, let us see,” 
“T will be at the other 


pause. 


he went on boyishly, gaily. 
side of Magdalen Bridge with a dog-cart at half 
past four to-morrow afternoon. Meet me there, 
and we will go off on our happy day.” He was like 
a boy planning for a school holiday. “We will live 
one day in our lives only for ourselves, and be as 
happy as ever we can. Eh!” 

She nodded slowly, her face tensely serious, but 
with a happy calm upon it like that of the dead. 
Then, as if with effort, she rose. Capt. Hugh, with 
the same animation, got quickly to his feet, faced her 
with smiling mien; then passed his arm slowly about 
her, pressed her close to his broad ches: and kissed 
her fair forehead with his full, clinging lips. With 
a trembling, irresistible movement, she put her arms 
about his neck, as a drowning person might clasp a 
deliverer. For a moment they were still as statues. 
Then, with a long, quivering sigh, she gently disen- 
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gaged hherself, and walked slowly away, as one in a 
dream. 

Capt. Hugh suffered her to leave the garden alone, 
following her with his eyes till she disappeared, Then 
he sat down on the bench again. He drove his hands 
into his pockets, stretched out his long legs and in- 
The shadow 
of a smile now and then parted his lips, as if un- 
consciously, in the earlier part of his thinking. But 
it would quickly fade and his brows knit. At last, 
with the air of a man who is declining an altercation 


dulged in unusual reverie, for him. 


where all the reason is on one side and all the desire 
on the other, he got up impatiently, pulled himself 
together, and strode out of Merton Garden, rather 
aggressively. 

The next afternoon, about three, the Earl of II- 
lerdale was making his way rather slowly along the 
lower end of High street. There, not far from 
Saint Thomas’ Church, in that little white-washed 
cottage, with the box of mignonette in the window, 
she was probably sitting. It would soon be time 
for her to start for the trysting place. He had or- 
dered his man to be there with the dog-cart. 

Such a heavenly day! A blue sky, a purring sum- 
mer breeze that breathed so delicately as to cool, but 
not distract, and brightness flooding the world. No 
day could be better for walk or drive; for living or— 
for loving! It was Nature’s elect moment, the heart’s 
imperious hour. 

Yet he was loitering there, drawn to this neigh- 
borhood, despite himself, instead of waiting at the 
trysting place. He was sure! It was no indecision 
looking that way which dragged him irresolutely 
hither. She would come. 

Sitting there, in that lonely, humble little room, 
with the innocent mignonette bordering the window, 
and wafting to her its pure perfume. Its pure 
perfume! What would its breath upon ‘her be—to- 
morrow? 


Bah! He was an odd sort of fellow; a weakling 
and a fool! He had never felt in this divided mood 
before, when he had only to tlose his hand on attain- 
It was to-day with 
To-morrow was—anyone’s, 
Hugh Erring- 
ton had lived in her heart for years, and it had not 


ment of a throttling desire. 
which he had to do. 
He was not its heir nor its creator. 


disturbed her peace. He had routed him, and should 
he give her nothing in return? 


A woman passed him and paused. He darted 
a glance at her, vexed by the intrusion, however 
slight, of any alien element at such a moment. She 
looked at him with her leering eyes; a glance of per- 
fect frankness, if frankness means thorough disclos- 
ure. Undeterred by the irritable intolerance of II- 
lerdale’s face, her lips parted in a loose smile, and 
she said in a slightly cracked voice, with crude ca- 
jolery: 

“Ah, darling.” 

He glowered at her. The universe could hardly 
have supplied his present mood with an object more 
utterly repelling. Invisible things looking to finali- 
ties far more potent had been beating at his heart 
and brain. 
nuances, no  muffling atmosphere. When his 
soul was in the grasp of a real, an intense tempta- 
tion, to have this sordid foot-note with its sugges- 
tion of slovenly commonness thrust upon him, this 
mockery of lure was more than vexing. It was 
more than debasing. It was infuriating—a bolt of 
God that seared his brain. 

He turned his face, disgustedly. Even the wom- 
an’s crass sense was pierced with the look of utter 
loathing Illerdale had darted on her, 


But this was concrete, explicit; with no 


But she was 
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She even moved a step nearer to him. 
Gim’me a 


not routed. 
“You're cross, darling. Don’t be nasty. 
sixpence for a drink, anyhow.” 

Had it been a man who roused such a passion of 
resentment in him he would have felled him with 
a blow. He turned sharply on her, his blue eyes 
flashing, a scowl creasing his forehead deeply. As 
he eyed her abhorrently, he realized, like a sword 
thrust, that the dim eyes were gray, that the luster- 
less hair was brown! Never had he known a moment 
of swifter decision. It was like the whirling aloft 
of the Prophet of old in the chariot of fire. 

“Here!” he said harshly. “I will give you a 
pound if you will take a note for me. Will you 
do it?” 

“Well, rather,” she said, with her slavery, hateful 
smile. “In a bloomin’ hurry for a “quid!” 

Illerdale fell away from her several steps, breath- 
ing heavily. He took out his note-book. With his 
brow crumpled by his scowl, he thought for a mo- 
ment. Then, hurriedly, but with a pause after each 
sentence, he wrote this: 

“Nelly, I shall not be there to-day. Do not go. 
I leave Oxford by the next train. But you may feel 
sure that I never cared for you as much as I do at 
this moment. I have never cared as much for any- 
one; but I must go. I have been thinking constant- 
ly of you since you left me yesterday—of you and 
Hugh Errington. If we went to Woodstock to-day 
he might never live in your heart again, as he has 
done. And he has been there so long! Do not de- 
spise the woman who will hand you this. I am not 
sure that she has not done a good work to-day. Try 
and feel as if this note came to you from—Hugh 
Errington. Keep him in your heart. Perhaps this 
will be a happy day for you, if I tell you I shall be a 
different man all my life; and it is you who have 
made me so, because you are good. Good-bye.” 

He folded it twice, hastily. Then turning to the 
woman, and looking at her with the same stern aloof- 
ness, he said incisively: “Look down the street there. 
Do you see that window with a box of mignonette 
on the ledge? Go there. A young woman is proba- 
bly sitting at it. If she is not, knock at the door 
and ask for Capt. Palmer, and she will come. Give 
her this. If she isn’t there, bring it back to me, 
straight. Do you understand?” 

The woman nodded, and grinned, in her wretched 
“T can see from here if she takes it,” 


, 


insensibility. 
said Illerdale significantly. “Here is the sovereign.’ 

He gave her the note, and dropped the coin into 
the outstretched hand, avoiding contact with her 
coarse, shiny fingers. 

The woman started down the street, and Capt. 
Hugh followed her with his eyes. Even her car- 
riage, with its lumpish alacrity, stirred his loathing. 

He saw her stop before the window; then speak 
to some one within. A slender white hand fluttered 
forth, took the note, and was hastily drawn in again, 
brushing the tops of the mignonette in its passage. 

The woman had purposely held the note so that 
the receiver would have to reach forth to secure it. 
It was ocular proof of her faithful service. Illerdale 
hated her for even this. 
with him for the moment, 

The woman walked on a little; then turned her 
head back with a grin, to see if he had noticed the 
transaction. 

But she did not see him. 


It seemed to associate her 


Once the note had dis- 


appeared above the mignonette, he had swung sharply 
about, and with shoulders square set, his lips com- 
pressed, the Earl of Ilerdale strode down the street, 
a look upon his face which would have marked him as 
a Conqueror, 





Chant Royal of 
the Flight of Time 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


Sy) HE primal dawn, which once in rosy glow 
| Did in the east through dappled mist ap- 
pear, 

The new moon’s crescent in a silver bow 
Marking the seasons of the first-born year, 

The Spring’s young herald and autumnal stain 

The song of streams and woods’ zxolian strain,— 
These, in their turn, long since were cast away 
Like shreds discarded from the potter’s clay; 

Deep-buried under Paleozoic slime. 

. While cleaves beyond their memory dim and gray 

The silent and unwearied flight of Time. 





The Sphynx that waits by Nilus’ current slow, 
And pyramids that rise in state severe, 

The tombs of kings who perished long ago, 
On lone Egyptian deserts stretching near, 

The crumbling relics of Osiris’ reign 

In sunken monolith and shattered fane, 
The tufted palms beneath the moon’s cold ray— 
Shall yield at last where centuries hold sway 

O’er king and camp and royal pantomime ; 
While glides above their ruin and decay 

The silent and unwearied flight of Time. 


The wars of old and Paynim overthrow 
In far crusades by Christian knights austere, 
The streaming banners, the opposing foe, 
And clash of mace, of scimetar and spear, 
The swords of France, the chivalry of Spain, 
And Cceur-de-Leon’s gallant quest in vain— 
How, in a breath, has passed this proud array 
Like fragments of some minstrel’s roundelay, 
Or echo from a monastery chime, 
While soars remote from tumult of the fray 
The silent and unwearied flight of Time. 


The golden age of Shakespeare’s rhythmic flow; 
The sole note of the Master, sounding clear, 
The rage of Richard, Lear’s resistless woe, 
Iago’s smile, and lorn Ophelia’s tear, 
The madness of the melancholy Dane, 
The magic of the Poet’s sweet refrain,— 
Aye! even these, the player and the play, 
Shall wither as a blossom sprung in May 
Which lingers on to sere October’s prime, 
While poises o’er their long-forgotten day 
The. silent and unwearied flight of Time. 


And we who loiter with the passing show 
Amid a throng of mortals summoned here, 
Will melt into oblivion as the snow 
Which fades from Winter’s threshold chill and 
drear. 
A little while the heights our souls attain 
‘A little space for laughter and for pain, 
Before the High Gods’ message we obey; 
With then no more of either Yea or Nay, 
Nor wine, nor song, according to my rhyme. 
While towers, like a falcon with his prey, 
The silent and unwearied flight of Time. 


ENVOY. 


Prince! zons vanish; planets go astray; 

Races and creeds remorseless ages slay. 
One thing remains, eternal and sublime; 

This follows on with neither halt nor stay 
The silent and unwearied flight of Time. 








V 





The Poe Legend 


# # 


yOT long ago, while making an wuncom- 
mercial journey in the West, I had to 
stop over night at a small town on 
the Rock Island Railroad. The place seemed 
hardly more than a way station—a gray wolf of a 
prairie settlement over a hundred miles from the 
nearest counterfeit of civilization. Such, however, 
was the destination my uncommercial ticket called for, 
and having been dropped there suddenly toward the 
late afternoon—the train rushing away as if it was 
ashamed of me—I thought with dismay of the long 
stretch of hours between me and bed-time. From the 
sprawling wooden shack that did duty as a station, | 
could see only the “hotel” (the New Waldorf!), also 
of wood, and evidently the work of the same genial 
architect; with the blacksmith’s shop hitched along- 
side and, straggling up a low hill in the foreground, 
two or three rows of blotchy looking frame houses, car- 
rying out a gemeral family resemblance. It was a dreary 
prospect, but that was not the expression, admirable 
though trite, which came to my lips unbidden at 
the moment—no, the natural man found a better 





phrase. 

However, there was joy in store for me, or at 
least what might well pass for joy in that howling 
solitude. I had not, at the first glance, done strict 
justice to the town—there was more of it beyond the 
rise. This I learned from the confiding Barkeep of 
the New Waldorf—he was also the night clerk and 
the proprietor, but his manner was one of peace, though 
his liquor was not of that brand. It was he who 
broke the joy to me, which I have just mentioned. 
There was to be a play at the Opera House (over the 
post office, which you couldn’t see from the depot). 
I went there, after a while, with what seemed to be 
the rest of the town. They weren’t many, but I have 
no doubt the late Mr. Vincent Crummles, of the Pro- 
vincial Circuit, often played to smaller houses. 

As I passed into the hall, a boy handed me a pro- 
gramme and I read thereon in flaring type, “The 
Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe.” “Ah,” I said to my- 
self, with a thrill of mingled artistic curiosity and 
content, “the Poe revival!—even to so humble a 
place as this the genius of our stage carries some faint 
but no doubt worthy echo of the fame of our greatest 
poet.” 

Then I reflected on the poetic fitness of the thing, 
the poet having as it were sprung from the stage, the 
son of parents who had both trod the boards, and who 
had in days of sad adversity received. much kindness 
from their fellow players. Even if this play is bad, 
as I have every reason to expect, I shall not, I said, 
be shaken by any mere critical scruples from my 
present feeling of satisfaction. 

But alas! the trial was more than my critical con- 
science, hard as I tried to bribe and placate it, could 
withstand. I have never seen—I do not suppose 
James Huneker could imagine or Clyde Fitch con- 
trive—a worse play. I might have enjoyed the ex- 
quisite badness of the thing, if it was not for the 
subject, and also if it did not heavily underscore the 
sort of pitying contempt with which the name and 
fame of Edgar Poe are italicized even in polite men- 
tion. So I just sat back, resolved to put in my time at 
any cost to my feelings, and let the sad, bad, mad 
misery of it all roll over and through me during two 
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# # 


By Michael Monahan 


mortal hours, Often I said bitterly tq myself, with 
the late Vincent Crummles, “This, this is fame.” But, 
unlike Mr. Crummles, 1 did not wonder why so much 
dramatic genius is suffered to remain neglected in the 
provinces. 

What it was all about the de’il alone knows, my 
dear—I did not attempt to follow the plot, but you 
may be sure there are far finer and more ingenious 
ones, saner, too, hatched in Bloomingdale on any fine 
poetical moonlight evening—oh, those poets and dra- 
matists of Bloomingdale, neglected and forgotten of 
the world!—some day I will tell you a story about 
them. 

So I took no trouble from the plot, but I did, 
however, laugh a wild sardonic laugh at one point in 
the play, which caused my neighbors to squirm round 
in their hard seats and look at me with a certain 
meaning. Recollecting that 1 was in the midst of a 
Western audience, I at once recovered myself, with 
Native presence of mind—there’s no telling what to 
expect from a lot of crude Westerners whose artistic 
sensibilities have never been refined by contact with 
the great critical minds of the New York press. ‘he 
situation was where Annabel Lee was introduced 
(with song) and began to flirt ‘violently with the 
poet, practising at him all the coquetries of the Con- 
tinuous. Think, oh think of Annabel Lee on Four- 
teenth street, | groaned. The sight was too madden- 
ing to look at—I also felt that it was unsafe, and, in 
order not to be tempted again, to my peril, I hid my 
face in my hands. 

I should have said, perhaps, that the unknown 
dramatist himself played the title role—the same is one 
of the reasons why I prefer that—so far as any effort 
of mine is concerned—he should remain unknown in 
these pages. Yet I will admit his make-up was not 
as bad as the play—and it certainly had more vrais- 
emblance than his literary style—he looked much as 
Poe may have often looked, according to the harsh- 
est of his biographers. And this reminds me that if 
there was any mystery at all about “The Mystery of 
Edgar Allan Poe,” that mystery was how the poet 
could be drunk during the whole five acts and yet 
take his part in the fearfully complicated business of 
the plot. Still, if he had been a whit less drunk the 
audience, I am sure, would not have liked the play 
half so well as they did—they had come to see, not 
a bum poet, but a poet on the bum, They got their 
money’s worth, from the beginning to the last cur- 
tain, when the poet died in the tremens (acted with 
superb realism), after declaiming “The Raven” with 
rapturous effect. Annabel Lee wept bitterly, and I 
hope she repented her previous levities—but her sor- 
row was as nothing to mine. 

When I try to call up before my mind’s eye the fig- 
ure of Poe, the man in his habit as he lived, his 
daily walks and associates,—the picture is at once 
broken up by an irruption of red and angry faces— 
old John Allan, Burton the comedian (who could be 
so tragically in earnest and so damned virtuous with 
a poor poet), White, Griswold, Wilmer, Graham, 
Briggs, the sweet singer of “Ben Bolt,” and others of 
the queer literati of that day. Each and all declare 
in staccato, with positive forefinger raised, “We tell 
you, the man was drunk!” Then Absalom Willis ap- 
pears, bowing daintily, and says in mild deprecation, 
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“No, I would not precisely say, drunk—but do me 
the honor to read my article on the subject in the 
Hlome Journal.’ The saintly Longfellow evoked 
from the shades, seems to say, “Not only drunk, but 
malignant.” And a host of forgotten poetasters loom- 
ing dimly in the background, take up the Psalmist’s 
words and make a refrain of them—‘‘Not only drunk 
but malignant!” 

Since this is what we get, in lieu of biography, by 
those who have taken the Jife of Poe, it is no wonder 
that the obscure dramatist seizes on the same stuff 
for his purpose. Whether or not it is possible at this 
late day to separate the fame of Poe from the foul 
legend of drunkenness and sodden dissipation that 
has gathered about it, I would not venture to say; 
but very sure am I that no one has yet attempted the 
feat. Even the mild and half apologetic Dr. Wood- 
berry is gravely interested in the number, extent and 
variety of Poe’s drunks. Let me not forget one 
honorable exception, Edmund Clarence Stedman, who 
has taken his brother poet “as he was and for what 
he was.” I do not, however, include Mr. Stedman 
with the biographers of Poe—he stands at the head 
of those who have sought to interpret his genius and 
to safeguard his literary legacy. And though (I think) 
he brought no great love to the task, he has done it 
fairly and well. 

I agree with Poe’s biographers that he got drunk 
often, but I am only sorry that he never got any fun 
out of it—the man was essentially unhumorous. 1 
should be glad to hold a brief for Poe’s drunkenness 
if his tippling ever yielded him any solace, or, better 
still, if it ever inspired him to any genuine literary 
effort. We know well that some great poets have suc- 
cessfully wooed the Muse in their cups, but you can 
take my word for it, they were cold sober when they 
worked the thing out. It is true, Emerson says (after 
Milton), that the poet who is to see visions of the 
gods, should drink only water out of a wooden bowl; 
but Emerson belonged to the unjoyous race of New 
England brahmins who, like a snow man, lacked na- 
tural heat—and bowels. If I were writing a literary 
essay (which I am not), I could easily show that Mil- 
ton is the most prodigious bore of all the wooden 
English poets and that he is altogether played out as 
an appendix to the Bible. It is not worth while. Be- 
sides, a poet who stands for all time as the perfect 
type of sanity. and genius, has remarked that no tee- 
totaler can make a success of the poetry business. 

I allude to Horace and I should quote the lines 
here, in the original, to please my fellow Latinist, 
John Hay, but for the solemn fact that dead lan- 
guages do not go in a live weekly magazine. There- 
fore I refrain. 

So there was the best poetical warrant for Poe’s 
drinking, if he could have got any good of it—but he 
couldn’t and didn’t; he was merely, at times frequent 
enough to justify his enemies, an ordinary dipsoma- 
niac, craving the madness of alcohol, mirthless, dark- 
ly sullen, quite insane, though physically harmless, 
hardly conscious of his own identity. Of the genial 
god Booze, who rewards his true devotees with jollity 
and mirth, with forgetfulness of care and the golden 
promise of fortune, who makes poets of dull men and 
god of poets,—of this splendid and beneficent deity 
Poe knew nothing. That spell from which Horace 
drew his most charming visions, which inspired Burns 
with courage to sing amid the hopeless poverty of ‘his 
lot, which kindled the fancy of Beranger,—to him 
meant only madness, the sordid kind from which men 
turn away with horror and disgust, and which too 
often leads to the clinic and the potter’s field. The 
kindly spirit of wine that for a brief time at least 
works an inspiring change in every man, enlarging 




































































eres 





his sympathies, softening the heart, prompting new 
and generous impulses, opening the soul shut up to 
self, to the greater claims and interests of humanity,— 
was in the case of Poe turned into a malefic genie in- 
tent only upon the lowest form of animal gratification 
and reckless of any and every ill wrought to body or 
soul. 

In other words—for I must not write a literary 
essay—Poe was the kind of man that never should 
have touched the booze. For there are some men— 
oh, yes, I know it!—to whom the mildest wine ever 
distilled from grapes kissed by the sun in laughing 
valleys, is deadly poison, fatal as that draught brewed 
of old by the Colchian enchantress. And of these was 
poor Edgar Poe. 

Neither were there for him those negative but still 
pleasing virtues which we do often credit to a 
worshipper of the great god Booze—perhaps they are 
mostly fictional, but this is a fraud at which Virtue 
herself may connive. I am very sure no one ever call- 
ed Poe a “good fellow” for all the whiskey he drank, 
and his biographers also make the same omission. 
The drunkenness of Burns calls up the laughing 
genius of a hundred matchless ballads, the dance, the 
fair and the hot love that followed close upon; calls 
up the epic riot of beggars in the ale-house of Poosie 
Nancy—and we see that the whole vivid life of 
Burns was of a piece with his poetry. To wish him 
less drunken or more sober (if you prefer it), is to 
wish him less a poet. 

Not so with Poe, as I have already shown. He got 
nothing from drink, in the way of literary inspiration, 
though Mr. Stedman seems to think ‘he did, and, be- 
ing himself a sober man and poet, appears to doubt 
whether anything so gotten is legitimate. I hate to 
lay irreverent hands on the popular belief that “The 
Raven” was composed during or just following a 
crisis of drunken delirium—the poem is too elaborate- 
ly artificial for that, and has not Poe told us how he 
wrote it, in a confession which more clearly than all 
the labored efforts of his biographers, explains the 
vanity, the weakness and the fatal lack of humor in 
his make-up? I do not find any suggestions of drink 
or opium in the mass of his prose which I dislike, 
such as some of his “Old World Romances.” If there 
is any dope in this stuff (Mr. Stedman fears there 
may be), it is, in my opinion, the natural dope of 
faculties when driven against their will to attempt 
things beyond the writer’s province or power. And 
there is also the dope of what could be, at times, a 
fearfully bad style. But I am not now writing a 
literary essay. 

I conclude, then, that in the case of Edgar Allan 
Poe, drink had no extenuating circumstances, though 
many might be pleaded for the poet himself. It made 
enemies for him of those who wanted ‘to be his 
friends (if you will only believe them); it lost him 
his money—deuced little of it ever he had; it helped 
to break his health and it gave him no fruitful liter- 
ary inspiration. Some solace I would gladly think it 
yielded him and maybe (who knows?), there was a 
blessed nepenthe in the peace it brought him at last 
when, after babbling a while on his cot in that Balti- 
more hospital, he half rose, as at a spirit summons, 
with a wondrous light in his great eyes. . . . Lenore! 

All his life long Poe dreamed of having a maga- 
zine of his own and never got his desire. He was al: 
ways writing to his friends and possible patrons 
about this one darling dream, but nothing came of it. 
The nearest he ever got to his wish was when he 
had succeeded in drawing into his plan one T. C. 
Clarke, a Philadelphia publisher. Clarke had money, 
and he put up a certain amount toward the starting 
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Some initial steps were taken and 


of the Penn. 
the moment seems to have been the most sanguine 1n 
Poe’s long battle with adversity. He was full of en- 
thusiasm and wrote to many friends detailing his lit- 
erary hopes and projects in connection with the new 
magazine. ‘Then, suddenly, and rather unaccountally, 
everything was dropped. It seems likely that Clarke 
took cold in his money—at any rate the Penn died 
a-borning. Poe had gone far enough to incur a good- 
sized debt to Clarke—he left in the latter’s hands a 
story as security, which we may suppose did not raise 
the temperature in that gentleman’s finances. 

Then the planning and the letter-writing and the 
making of prospectuses, with other projects of the 
Spanish variety, went on and continued to the end 
of the chapter—good God! how pathetic and yet grim- 
ly humorous it all is to one who has carried the same 
cross, and knows every inch of that Calvary! Poe 
was at last spared the struggle which comes after 
possession, but | am aware this is no consolation to 
the man who is dying to make his fight. 

Yet once again the chance almost fluttered into his 
hands, when he bought the Broadway Journal from 
a man named Bisco, with a note of fifty dollars, en- 
dorsed by Horace Greeley. Not long afterward Horace 
had the pleasure of paying the note and about the 
same time that the philosopher parted with his money, 
Poe gave up his brief possession of the Journal. 
But still he went on in the old hopeless, hopeful way, 
dreaming of that blessed magazine, which he had now 
decided to call the Stylus, instead of the Penn. And 
a name only it remained to the last. 

From these and many other facts in the life ot 
Poe his biographers to a man conclude that ‘he had 
no business ability. I am not so sure—I any only sure 
that he never had the money. In fact, Poe was never 
able to raise more than one hundred dollars at any 
time in his whole life—once when he borrowed that 
sum to get married, and again when he won a like 
amount with a prize story. Yes, he got a judgment 
of something over two hundred dollars agains: his 
savage foe, Thos. Dunn English, but I am not aware 
that it was ever paid—think of Poe suing a man for 
literary libel! His usual salary was ten dollars a week 
—Burton held out a promise of more but discharged 
him when the time to make good came round—and 
this after he had gained what was considered a liter- 
ary reputation in those days. With such resources, 
to start the kind of magazine Poe had always in 
mind, would have tasked a man of great business abil- 
ity, with no poetical ideas floating in his mind to di- 
vert him from the Main Chance. 

Certainly Poe was not the man for the job—I 
doubt if he could have sold shares in El Dorado. But 
I don’t think his failures, such as they were, justly 
convict him of a complete lack of that ordinary 
sense which enables a man to carry his money as far 
as the corner. There is a popular cant now, based on 
the success of some fortunate writers, that literary 
genius of a high order is not inconsistent with first- 
rate business ability. I do not care to go into the dis- 
cussion—especially as this is not a literary essay—but 
I will say that in most instances cited to prove the 
point, the money sense is a good deal more obvious 
than the literary genius, 

To make what is called a business success in this 
world, a man is required to do homage before many 
gods. But though he pay the most devoted worship to 
the divinities of Thrift, Enterprise, Courage, Energy, 
Foresight, Calculation, he will still fail should he omit 
his tribute to a greater god than these—Expediency! 

In his poetical way Edgar Allan Poe went a- 
questing after many strange worships, and he was 
learned in all that mystic lore as far back as the 


Chaldeans. But he seems never to have got an ink- 
ling of that true universal religion in which all men 
believe, which settles all earthly things, the relentless 
but impassive divinity of affairs, already named, hy 
which success or failure is determined for every man 
‘hat cometh into the world. 


Toward the close of Poe’s life a horde of female 
poets rushed upon his trail. His relations with them 
were not wholly “free from blame,” to quote his bi- 
ographers—they were at any rate platonic. A poet- 
ess who is always studying her own emotions for 
“copy” is not to be taken unawares. I think Poe him- 
self was in more danger of being seduced than any 
of the ladies whom he distinguished with his atten- 
tions. It is to be noted that they invariably speak of 
him as a “perfect gentleman,’ even after he has 
ceased to honor them with his affections. To me 
there is something rather literary than womanly in 
such saccharine charity and forgiveness—have we not 
heard that lovers estranged make the best enemies? 
At any rate the lover of “Ligeia,” “Eleonora” and 
similar abstractions was not a man to be feared by a 
poetess of well-seasoned virtue. 

Yes, I am sure they only wanted to get copy out of 
him and to link their names with his. They were 
mostly widows, too—which makes the thing even 
more suspicious. One of them—that one to whom he 
addressed his {finest lyric—was forty-five. Lord, Lord! 
what liars these poets are! I give you my word that 
until very lately I believed those perfect lines “To 
Helen,” idealized some youthful love of Poe’s, 


Oh, Psyche from the regions which 
Are fairy land! 


Psyche lived in Providence, which is in the State 
of Rhode Island. She was, as I have said, forty-five, 
an age that should be above tempting or temptation. 
She wrote verses, now forgotten, and her passion for 
Poe was of the most literary character. After a 
two-day’s courtship he proposed to her and was ac- 
cepted, on condition, however, that he amend his 
breath—which is to say, his habits. Poe seems to 
have regretted his rashness, for he at once started on 
a bat (these remarks are not literary), as if the 
prospect of his joy was too much for him. Still 
Helen would not reject him, she merely wrote him 
more poetry—and the poet again turned to drink as 
if to drown a great sorrow. A day was set for the 
wedding and he began celebrating at the hotel bar 
long before the hour appointed for the ceremony. 
Helen heard of his early start and, knowing what he 
could do in a long day, with such an advantage, she 
sent for him and broke off the engagement. This is 
the only instance I know of in Poe’s entire career, 
where his drinking had any semblance of sanity. 

Before this and, indeed, @uring the life-time of 
Mrs. Poe, he had broken with Mrs. Ellet, a lady who 
made feeble verse, but whose ability for scandal and 
mischief was out of the ordinary. It was through this 
daughter of the Muses that the poet became estranged 
from Mrs. Osgood, and there was a beautiful woman's 
row, in which Margaret Fuller took a hand. Mrs. 
Osgood was a gushing person, ferociously intent on 
“copy,” but of mature age and quite capable of taking 
care of herself. She declares and asseverates that 
Poe chased her to Providence—that fatal Providence! 
—and to Albany, imploring her to love him. I won- 
der where he got the money for these journeys—about 
this time he was lecturing on the “Cosmogony of the 
Universe,” in order to raise funds for his eternally 
projected magazine. The very popular nature of his 
subject and his own qualities as a lyceum entertainer, 
which never would have commended him to the late 
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Major Pond,—incline me to the belief that Poe was 
not at that time burning much money in trips to 
Providence and Albany. 

At any rate, Mrs. Osgood cut him out, though on 
her deathbed, with a last effort of the ruling passion 
(or literary motive), she very handsomely forgave 
him and pronounced a touching eulogy on his moral 
character. 

Then there was “Annie,” a married woman liv- 
ing near Boston, to whom Poe addressed a sincere 
and beautiful poem. The exigencies of her case rath- 
er strain the platonic theory, but I do not give up 
my belief, mind you. I suspect that Annie was be- 
hind the breaking off with Helen, but of course, he 
couldn’t marry Annie for the reason that she had a 
husband already (of whom we know no more), and 
divorces were not then negotiated in record time. An- 
nie was therefore obliged to be content with the 
sweet satisfaction of having foiled a hated rival—and 
to a woman’s heart we know that is the next thing 
to landing the man. Annie, by the way, was not a 
literary person; she wanted love from Poe, not copy; 
and she seems to have sincerely, if not very sensibly, 
loved the poet for himself. 

Remains the last of these queer attachments 
which throw a kind of grotesque romance over the 
closing years of Poe. Mrs. Shelton was of unitm- 
peached maturity, like the rest, and like all the rest 
but one, a widow. She lived in Richmond, Virginia, 
and had been a boyish flame of Poe’s. She was neith- 
er beautiful nor literary and she had attained the ripe 
age of fifty years. But she was rich, and though Poe 
was not a business man, I dare say he felt the money 
would be no great inconvenience—and then there was 
always the magazine to be started, dear me! Still he 
made love to her as if he was half afraid she would 
take him at his word—and he kept writing to Annic. 
But Mrs. Shelton was of sterner stuff than the poetic 
Helen. She made up her mind to marry Poe for rea- 
sons sufficient unto herself, and she would have done 
it had not fate intervened. She made her prepara- 
tions like a thorough business woman, and strong- 
mindedly led the way toward the altar. The wedding 
ring was bought (I can hardly believe with Poe's 
money), and all things were in readiness for the 
happy event, when Poe wandered away on that luck 
less journey whose end was in another world. 

Mrs. Shelton wore mourning for him and all her 
women friends told her it was wonderfully becoming 
—I think Annie’s crape was at the heart. 

Edgar Allan Poe was a child in the hands of 
women, and that’s the whole truth—a loving, weak, 
vain and irresponsible child. This count in the indict- 
ment is the weakest of all. I should not have referred 
to it—had I been writing a literary essay. 

A last word as to Poe’s enemies—those whom he 
made for himself and those who were called into be- 
ing by his literary triumphs. Here again I think Poe 
failed to hit it off, as he might have done. Though he 
labored at the gentle art of making enemies with 
much. diligence, he never utilized them with brilliant 
success in a literary way. (Most of the criticism 
which procured him his enemies is hack-writing, 
not literature). For example, he did not make his 
enemies serve both his wit and reputation as Heine so 
well knew how to do. The latter turned his foes into 
copy; throughout ‘his life they were his chief literary 
asset, and I have no doubt that he almost loved them 
for the literature they enabled him to make. This is 
the most exquisite of revenges upon a literary rival— 
to make him your pot-boiler and bread-winner as 
well as a feeder to your fame and glory. It was 
beyond Poe, and therefore the chronicle of his 
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grudges has hardly more piquancy than the tale of 
his borrowings. 

But his biographers weary us with it, as if the 
matter were of real importance. Nonsense !—our 
literary manners are doubtless improved since Poe’s 
day; the brethren are surely not so hungry, and there 
is more fodder to go round. (I have said this is not 
a literary effort). Still the civility is rather assumed 
than real; there is much spiteful kicking of shins 
under the table; and private lampoons take the place 
of the old public personalities. I grant that authors 
are more generous in their attitude toward one an- 
other than formerly, and the fact can not be disputed 
that they are fervently sincere in their praise of—the 
dead ones, 

No, we shall not condemn Poe for the enemies he 
made. The printed word breeds hostility and aver- 
sion that the writer wots not of—yea, his dearest 
friends, scanning his page with jealous eye, shall take 
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rancor from his most guileless words and cherish it 
in their bosoms against him. Write—and your friends 
will love you till they hate you, for there is no fear 
and jealousy in the world like those that lurk in 
the printed word. Write then—write deeply enough, 
down to the truth of your own soul, below the shams 
of phrase and convention, below the insincerities of 
self—and you shall have enemies to your heart’s de- 
sire. The man who could print much and still make 
no enemies, has never yet appeared gn this planet. 
Certainly it was not he who struggled desperately for 
the poorest living in and about New York some fifty 
years ago; who saw his young wife die in want and 
misery, with the horror of officious charity at the 
door; who not long afterward and in a kindly dream 
(as I must think it), left all this coil of trouble and 
sorrow behind him, bequeathing to immortality the 
fame of Edgar Poe. 


Mirandy’s Christmas Gift 


By Bessie 


WIRANDY was distinctly disturbed. Mirandy 
herself was conscious of it. In fact, she 
made no denial when Hiram walked into 
the freshly scrubbed kitchen with his 
muddy boots and exclaimed: “What’s up, Mirandy?” 

Now, when Hiram interrogated his wife in that 
fashion, it meant as much as a volume of selected 
phrases. It told the whole story, which was that his 
usually smiling wife was in distress. 

“What’s up?” reiterated Mirandy, with no effort 
at conciliation. “Well I reckon if you’d worn’one 
brown merino for over seven winters, blizzard or 
blazin’, you’d think enough was up to set the country 
talkin’. That’s all, Hiram Smedley.’ And Mirandy 
burst into tears. 

Hiram moved awkwardly near his better half with 
that measured tread of the man of the plow, and ex- 
claimed in tones strikingly calm: “Your own doin’s, 
Mirandy. Many’s the time I’ve brought you crop 
money and said to you, says I, ‘Here, go ‘long and 
get a bonnet, or a dress, or anything you see fit, Mi- 
randy. Then when time passed on and I saw no 
change in you, I would say, “what’s come of that last 
ten dollar bill, Mirandy, old girl?’ ‘Oh gone to the 
heathen,’ you’d say, quick enough. Of course, now, 
if a woman wants to persist in dressin’ up sayages 
what the Almighty intended should never be dressed, 
of course, that’s her business. To be honest, though, 
I call it a woman’s first Christian duty to get peart 
lookin’ herself at home.” 

After which expression of his feelings, Hiram 
walked out of his wife’s freshly scrubbed kitchen, on 
to the broad veranda that commanded a view of one 
of Missouri’s finest farms. A heavy frost had fallen 
the night before and every growing thing showed 
the effect of it. The vines were withered and droop- 
ing. The frosty air brought that feeling of exhilara- 
tion that only frosty air can bring. It had its effect 
upon Hiram, who rashly repented his hasty words. 
He walked into the kitchen again taking care to slam 
the door. 

“1’ll tell you, Mirandy,” he said softly, “what I’ve 
made up my mind to do. I’ve made up my mind that 
you shall have a bran new Christmas gown if you 
have to go to St. Louis to get it. Yes, yes!” as 
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Mirandy dried her eyes and looked up at her husband 
wonderingly enough. 

“That’s what I said. There’s no use now in talk- 
in’ over bygones, which don’t bring you in any inter- 
est money, and there’s no use cryin’ about things 
either, for cryin’s more like than not to fetch the 
family doctor. There’s only one way out of any 
difficulty, Mirandy, and that’s the sane and right 
way. If you’ve been spendin’ too free now, then call 
a halt and save, and if you’ve staid shy of the city 
stores for a space, then it’s time to get on a train and 
spend some money. How does to-morrow strike you, 
Mirandy ?” 

“Oh, Hiram,” sobbed Mirandy, gratefully, “you’re 
too good—you’re real extravagant now, Hiram. To- 
morrow, indeed! Well, I swan!” 

That night found Mirandy telling her closest neigh- 
bors about her prospective trip to St. Louis, and above 
all, about the new Christmas gown that Hiram had 
consented to let her have. There was only one senti- 
ment expressed and that- seemed to be_ general. 
“What extravagance!” they said. So Mirandy set 
forth the following day brim full of honest enthusi- 
asm, enthusiasm that gave color to her cheeks and 
elasticity to her step. 

Rapidly sped the Missouri Pacific train over a 
country which for agricultural richness has no su- 
perior anywhere. 

“How fast it flies!” thought Mirandy, who had not 
been on a train in fifteen years. At twenty she had 
stood up in the little country church and promised to 
love, honor, etc. For fifteen long years she had kept 
the faith reposed in her. Four children had been 
born to them, one only of whom was left and he was 
growing up into the image of his father. He it 
was who had helped Mirandy on to the train, his last 
words being, “Maw, don’t lose it, Maw.” 

Mirandy wiped away a tear at the thought. Lose 
it—the idea! Why she had never handled so much 
money in all her life. 

Twenty-five silver dollars! Lose it, indeed! Why 
she had sewed all but five of it in the lining of her 
black alpaca skirt so securely indeed that it would 
have baffled the efforts eveh of a Missouri Pacific 
train robber. And so the hours rolled on, And, all 
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too soon to suit Mirandy, the train dashed into the 
station that has been the wonder and admiration of 
more than one Mirandy. 

It was Mirandy’s intention to spend only one day in 
the city, and she had brought along sufficient where- 
withal to preclude the necessity of any lunch counter 
orders, or dinners a la carte. In fact, her one consid- 
erable item of expense would be the night’s lodging, 
which she got as reasonably as could be gotten, so that 
next day, bright and early, particularly the last named, 
found ‘her on a Broadway street corner, open-eyedly 
looking at things. 

“Anything I can do for you?” said a big, genial- 
faced policeman, with all the suavity he was capable 
of. “Looking for someone or somebody?” 

“Why, yes sir,” returned Mirandy, reddening 
some. “I want to find the Collins sisters.” 

She had the names and addresses of several fash- 
ionable modistes, but, as she explained to the police- 
man, “The Collin’s sisters were raised up in our 
county,” and she knew what they were. There was 
Codear, now, who she had been told did evening 
gowns, and Luzette who made a specialty of street 
suits. But either one was not to Mirandy’s liking as 
she went on to explain. 

“Evenin’ gowns, indeed! Much use I’d have for 
them, sir; while as for street suits, why, bless your 
soul, on the farm there was nothin’ but hog paths, 
so a street suit would not be appropriate in any 
sense.” 

“The Collins girls are what I want,” said Mirandy, 
now more briskly, realizing as she did that time was 
flying. “If you will just tell me how to reach 
them, I’ll say thank you, too.” 

“You have the address, I presume—you know the 
street and number, Madam?” 

“Why, of course not,” sighed Mirandy, plainly 
vexed. “If I did I wouldn’t be troubling you. I 
thought everybody in St. Louis knew the Collins girls. 
Why, when they lived up in the country, sir, their 
father’s farm was smash up against our farm and 
many’s the time they’ve eat and slept at our place. 
Yes, sir, and clever girls they were, too. Always 
could sew right smart, even in those early days; and 
for a weddin’ or a buryin’ now, nobody could beat 
the three Collins girls, sir.” 

Vainly striving to conceal his evident amusement, 
the kind-hearted policeman—for policemen are kind- 
hearted—with the help of a directory in the nearest 
drug store, managed to see Mirandy started to the 
address she sought. 

Gray, gloomy, forbidding rose the residence on 
fashionable Kindell boulevard that domiciled the 
much-talked-of Collins sisters. Mirandy looked in 
awe at the shining door knob, at the smart English 
houseman that answered her ring. 

“Yes, this is the house. Card, please,” he said. 

“Card,” echoed Mirandy. Why, she had never 
owned a card in all her life. 

“Card—why, Honey, just you tell Belle and Lucy 
and Kate Collins that it’s Mirandy Smedley and it 
will be all right, I reckon. What? Can’t see them 
now? Have to wait my turn?” 

Well, there was a time when she could see them 
without waiting, thought Mirandy; a time when their 
sun-bonneted, bare-footed selves had run in upon 
Mirandy without so much as “If you please, Ma’am.” 

One by one the elegantly gowned city women 
were waited upon by the fashionable modistes; when 
it came Mirandy’s turn. 

“Well, I'll declare!” exclaimed Mirandy, as she 
kissed them all warmly, “who’d ever have thought 
now when you girls were seedin’ watermelons down 
in our patch and dryin’ the seeds for old Doc. Hig- 
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gins, that you’d one day be livin’ in a city and fixed 


up so smart and grand!” 

The sisters smiled, but rather coolly, Mirandy 
thought. “What can we do for you?” they said, or 
one said for all three, in icy tones. “You see, Mrs. 
S , our time is very, very valuable. If you wish a 
gown ’ this, looking nervously at the door, as if 
afraid of something—“you had best make your se- 
lection at once.” And goods were shown in small 
bolt samples. “Here is a neat black chantilly that we 
can get you up for one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars; here is a darling green robe that comes at one 
hundred and fifty, and these other novelties are from 
one hundred and seventy-five up.” 








“Gracious!” exclaimed Mirandy. “And that’s what 
you get for makin’ a dress to cover you with? One 
hundred and twenty-five, one hundred and fifty, one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars! Lands alive!” 

Then Mirandy set to thinking just how much of 
one gown her twenty silver dollars would cover. She 
thought, too, of her frigid treatment and wondered 
how it could really be, and if all rich city folks, who 
were once poor country folks, succeeded so admira- 
bly at forgetting their old friends. She did not say 
this though. Instead, she said: “Got nothin’ cheaper, 
girls?” modestly, as was Mirandy’s wont. 

“Cheaper? We handle nothing under one hun- 


‘dred, Madam,” came the curt response. 


Mirandy felt the chills creep down her back. She 


How I Would 


By L. R. 


story of the punishment meted out by the 

Athenians to a certain philosopher who main- 
tained that death was the greatest good that could 
come to him. With true Athenian irony, they con- 
demned him to death. Some of us, too, may have 
wondered whether his philosophy persisted steadfast 
when the dark draught was brought to him. Did 
he pour a thanksgiving libation to the Death God? 
Or did his brow start sweat, and his hand tremble as 
he lifted to his lips the key that was at last to un- 
lock the casket of “the highest good?” Whatever the 
old Greek’s soul said then, he was right in this: 
Death is not a fearful thing, nor one to be left un- 
thought of till the evening. Certainly there is some 
foolish superstition in our mumbled mutterings on 
the theme; some tawdry theatricaliness in our burial 
manners. We lie even of death. 

Why shouldn’t we look at death as honestly as at 
life? Pouf! but I am tired of these people who blink 
at the truth, and who, if someone suddenly slips in a 
pleasing falsehood between them and a truth they are 
too lazy to find, choose that and name it true. I like 
stern, old coal-eyed Carlyle; he did not quibble, nor 
half-lie, nor blink stupidly at things. He looked to 
tell what he saw. If he had believed that truth lay 
in the regions of the damned, he would have snatched 
aside any vaporous, half-light veil, and glared straight 
into incandescent hell, And had he done so, hell for 
him would have died, and shrivelled, and sputtered 
out into a heap of dusty ashes, blown away with a 
breath. Be true. Be true. Have done with lies, 
and lip-truth, with hypocrisy and compromise, with 
sayings, with eidola no longer believed in. Crumple 
the smirking mask in your hands until it be a pulp. 
Don’t merely take it off; crush it, tear it apart for a 
plaything of God’s four winds. Annihilate it forever, 
lest another than you find it tossing om the ash-heap 
of old ideas, and wear it again. 

This is the philosophy we need to-day when the 


S OME of us, perhaps, have laughed over the 


thought of Hiram with his good, honest smile and she 
grew hungry to see him. It was almost train time, 
too. She would have consumed nearly a day in 
going to and from and waiting upon the fashionable 
city sharks and her heart cried out against the folly of 
it all. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said presently. 

That night, when Hiram met her at the train, she 
burst into tears. “Hiram,” she said softly, “I’m so 
glad to be home again. New Christmas gown? 
Never; but a new heart to enjoy the old one dear.’ 

Then she related her experience. The wagon 
creaked as only farm wagons can creak, and its un- 
tired wheels sank deep in the mud every now and 
then, making the drive to the farm a slow and tedi- 
ous one. Yet, beneath the rough exterior of these two 
homely folk—God bless them—beat two honestly hap- 
py hearts. 

“Hiram,” said Mirandy, snuggling up to him, “I 
feel like God sent me to the city. He sent me there 
to help me realize how sweet the country is.” 

Then, after a little pause, “It ain’t all of life to 
wear fine clothes, anyhow, Hiram. I just love this old 
gown now. I'll put new lace in the neck and frills in 
the sleeve and—and—” 

But she was not permitted to finish the sentence 
for the warm kiss that came straight from Hiram’s 
heart. “Anyhow, Mirandy,” he said as she moved 
playfully away from his caresses, “anyhow, I see in 
the papers, brown’s to be the leading shade this 
Christmas.” 


Like to Die 


Whipple 


strange gods tramp through our homes and our hearts. 
If you are a carpenter, drive your nail straight and 
claim your price; if you are a statesman, make your 
law straight and live by it; if you are a man, guide 
your soul straight and let the old world wag on. 
Look square at Love and Faith, at Work, at Life and 
Living, and then, I say, look square at Death. 

Already I ‘hear “Morbid” bawled in my face; but, 
I pray you, friends, is eating morbid; is marrying 
morbid; or work, or childbirth, or sleeping? Yet 
death is as natural as these. , You, little soul, with 
loose-hung jaws that clatter in a pointless wind, is 
it morbid to measure life by death, when you meas- 
ure your life by, “after dinners,” and “before break- 
fasts,” and “at tea-times?”’ Go watch your belly- 
horologe, and cease yelling “morbid” at a man, Such 
then is my morbidness. 

I would like to die on a pleasant day of the early 
spring after late winter has been blown into space 
by the jolly boisterings of March. I even am una- 
fraid to say that I want to die in April—month of 
tiny green buds, and faint new flowers. Surely when 
the sap stirs, and the fragrance of harbinger blos- 
soms fills the air, I can trust the Master of the Show 
to take care of me. Whatever lies beyond the grave, 
the flowers come back again. 

I would like to die at evening, by an open window. 
Out of the South should drift a slow, sweet air; over 
my bed should stream the white window curtain, flut- 
tering gently—now afloat broad, now sinking to 
slackness against the sash as if alive. That I may not 
tell you exactly, why I want this, nor that it may not 
happen so with me, does not worry me; it is not 
wrong to wish it thus. Moreover, out of my western 
window, I want to see my fair friend, the sun, slant- 
ing to me a final ray of cheery good-bye. Then let 
him sink. We have been gay cronies, and I had 
rather see him wink hopefully beyond the fretted 
horizon’s edge, as if to say, “Glad I have been able 
to help you, old comrade,” than shake hands with 
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OUR STORE SPARKLES AND GLEAMS WITH BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


GIFTS appropriate to all ages, from “Golden Locks” to “Silver Tresses” and all at prices 
that make it to your distinct advantage to do your Christmas buying here. 


DIAMONDS— 


Of the highest purity—in artistic mountings—Necklaces, Brooches, 
Rings, Pins, Earrings, Hair Ornaments, Bracelets, Lockets, Shirt 
Studs, Scarf Pins, Link Buttons, Fobs, Watch Chains, Emblem 
Pins, etc. 


GOLD JEWELRY— 


A rich and varied assortment—the highest examples of the 
goldsmith’s art—the finest assortment ever shown in St. Louis— 
and at the lowest prices. 


FINE WATCHES— 


For ladies and gentlemen in the very latest styles and fitted with 
the finest Swiss and American movements. 


CLOCKS—ALL KINDS— 


From those stately Hall Clocks to the dainty little French gilt for 
the mantel or dressing table. 





SILVER— 


A grand showing of solid silver table ware—in complete sets 
and separate pieces—many beautiful patterns that are shown for 
the first time this season. 


STERLING SILVER TOILET ARTICLES— 


In endless assortment—gifts that ladies appreciate—hair brushes, 
mirrors, cloth brushes, bonnet brushes, nail polishers, puff jars, pin 
trays, files, glove stretchers, hair curlers, shoe horns, scissors, etc. 


RICH CUT GLASS— 


A carefully selected assortment from the finest cut-glass fac- 
tories in America—and America leads the world in this line, you 
know. 


FINE ART WARES— 


Rich vases, lamps, electroliers, placques and ornamental pieces 
of all kinds, from the leading potteries of Europe and America—a 
display that is worth your careful investigation. 





Bolland Jewelry Co. 


S. W. Corner Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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that fawning sneak who comes to see if I may leave 
him a few tinkling counters. 

Yet I do want to say au revoir to those who 
love me. Let them sit talking with me of now and 
then, until gold and purple melt to grey, and grey 
begins to flatten into black. So, too, there must be 
no silence round the house. Must others stop still 
because one little soul is going out alone into eternity 
to-night? That were selfish dying it seems to me. 
Let one boy shout to another about to-morrow’s sport, 
and a girl’s laugh raise up; perhaps one old man say 
tremulously to another, “We've had a fine day, to- 
day.” And then, when the dark is come, and a single 
star keeps watch high over the hills, in that dear 
time of night, tiredness will come upon me, so that 
readily will I close my eyes and drop into the long 
sleep that men call death. 

Next morning take the rubbish that was my body, 
and put it decently out of sight in the ground with- 
out weeping or vacant ceremonial. Or, if it be more 
healthful for you, burn it to dust whence it came and 
scatter it over the earth, perhaps to fertilize a blade 
of grass, or tint the petal of a rose. Do not have 
any vain mummeries over the lump of clay I leave, 
nor any reading or words of mouth by those whose 
business it is to utter words of mouth. What good 
can such do me? And do not let that man who would 
not greet me cheerily when I met him on the street, 
come in black garments to sit where I used to sit, 
and draw long faces while he figures the cost of the 
wooden box you put me in. But if that man, beside 
whose desk I had mine in the workshop, and who lent 
me a match to light my pipe, or slapped my shoulder 
when I had good luck, if he come, tell him I remem- 
ber him still. 

At last, when all are come and gone, open the 
windows of what was my room, and let the four 
fair winds of heaven blow through until it is clean. 
They will sweep away laughingly all my old lies, and 
cries, and murmurings; they will take out the stench 
of my body, and the stain of my tears, And that 
night the room will be ready for a better man than I. 
But keep my books and the memory of what good I 
did. 

So if any ask you whither I have gone, tell him 
you know not, but you think to rest; if he ask you 
what I am doing, tell him you know not, but you 
think I am at peace. And if any shed tears for me, 
bid him cease from his unkindness; he seems to have 
wished me harm. For, doubtless, I shall be happy. 


ake. 
That “Small Boy” 


The principal of one of the lower East Side pri- 
mary schools is a tall spare spinster, of spectacled 
and severe mien, says the New York Sun. Once a 
week she pays a formal visit to each classroom and 
investigates personally the progress of the pupils. 
She entered the second grade classroom a few days 
ago to find a fluffy haired young teacher trying to 
explain the meaning of the word husband, with 
which the spelling class had been wrestling. The 
fluffy haired teacher made a long explanation of the 
dictionary definition of the male party to a marriage 
contract, but none of the youngsters had grasped the 
problem. “Well, now, children, suppose Miss : 
the principal, were to get married, what would she 
have?” was the final resort of the young instructress. 
The spinster principal looked horrified, but none of 
the children ventured a guess. “Can’t you suppose 
what she would have?” encouraged the teacher. A 
small boy at the end of the line raised his hand timid- 
ly and then, gaining confidence in his knowledge, 
waived it frantically. “Teacher, teacher, I know,” 
he announced. “Well, Jacob, what would she have?” 
smiled the teacher. In the silence that followed the 
small boy’s voice declared very solemnly: “A baby.” 
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BONNY LORAINE 


By JAMES LINDSAY GORDON 


}ONNY LORAINE, have you now forgot 
ef The day we walked on the morning lea? 
I still keep the blue forget-me-not 
That you took from your hair and gave to me; 

Would you care to walk those woods again 
With me at your side in the morning time? 
Do you ever think of your youth’s sweet prime 
And your young boy lover, Bonny Loraine? 


Ah well I remember the hour we stood 

By the glancing river when day was done, 

And whispering trees in the dim old wood 

Turned crimson and gold in the setting sun; 

When your heart and your eyes and your lips were fain 
To cling to me there as your life’s one love— 

While the stars came out in the skies above— 

Do you remember it, Bonny Loraine? 


Surely your heart could not forget ro 

The night when I told you that last farewell, 

Your long, soft lashes with tears were wet 

And your anguish more than your lips could tell, i 
And you kissed me there, as we stood in the rain, 

And held me fast as you bade me zo; 

With your desolate golden head bowed low, 

I know you remember it, Bonny Loraine. 


Across the street where the music swells 

You glide with the throng in the shadowy dance, 
In your ears the chime of your wedding bells 

In your heart the dreams of the old romance, 

I see you shimmer across the pane 

The jewels aglow on your shining hair, © 

And the arms of another about you there, 

But I do not envy him now, Loraine. 


Let him bow down low at your royal feet, 

Let him sing Love’s song, if it give him joy; 

I sang it once, and I found it sweet, 

In the days when you charmed me, a foolish boy; 
But I never shall waken the old refrain, 

Its beautiful music is always hushed, 

My heart was touched, but it was not crushed, 
And I love you no lomger, Bonny Loraine. 


Dance on while the music throbs and beats, 

Drink memory to death in the wedding wine, 

He knows not your life whose quick glance meets 

The false, sweet light in your eyes divine; 
I can look on you now with never a pain 

On your proud, fair face, and splendid eyes, 

Then, looking up in yon starlit skies, 

Thank God that I lost you, Bonny Loraine. 
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Christmas Gifts 








Paintings, Water Colors, Etchings, Facsimile Old English 
Prints, Tiffany Glass, Gruby Lamps and Pottery, Framed 
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$1.00 upwards. | 
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“*Lady Lillith’’ after Rosetti. 
From a Copley Print—Copyright by Curtis & Cameron. 
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The Happy Prince 


a 


1 IGH above the city, on a tall column, stood 
the statue of the Happy Prince. He was 
gilded all over with thin leaves of fine 
gold, for eyes he had two bright sapphires, 
and a large red ruby glowed on his sword-hilt. 

He was very much admired indeed. “He is as 
beautiful as a weathercock,” remarked one of the 
Town Councillors who wished to gain a reputation 
for having artistic tastes; “only not quite so useful,” 
he added, fearing lest people should think him un- 
practical, which he really was not. 

“Why can’t you be like the Happy: Prince,” asked 
a sensible mother of her little boy who was crying 
for the moon. “The Happy Prince never dreams 
of crying for anything.” 

“IT am glad there is some one in the world who 
is quite happy,” muttered a disappointed man as he 
gazed at the wonderful statue. 

“He looks like an angel,” said the Charity Chil- 
dren as they came out of the cathedral in their bright 
scarlet cloaks, and their clean white pinafores, 

“How do you know?” said the Mathematical Mas- 
ter, “you have never seen one.” 

“Ah! But we have, in our dreams,” answered the 
children; and the Mathematical Master frowned and 
looked very severe, for he did not approve of chil- 
dren dreaming. 

One night there flew over the city a little Swal- 
low. His friends had gone away to Egypt six 
weeks before, but he ‘had stayed behind, for he was 
in love with the most beautiful Reed. He _ had 
met her early in the Spring as he was flying down 
the river after a big yellow moth, and had been so 
attracted by her slender waist that he had stopped 
to talk to her. 

“Shall I love you?” said the Swallow, who liked 
to come to the point at once, and the Reed made him 
alow bow. So he flew round and round her, touch- 
ing the water with his wings, and making silver rip- 
ples. This was ‘his courtship, and it lasted all 
through the summer, 





“Tt is a ridiculous attachment,” twittered the 
other Swallows, “she has no money, and far too 
many relations ;” and indeed the river was quite full 
of Reeds. Then, when the autumn came they all 
flew away. 

After they had gone he felt lonely, and began 
to tire of his lady-love. “She has no conversation,” 
he said, “and I am afraid that she is a coquette, for 
she is always flirting with the wind.” And certain- 
ly, when the wind blew, the Reed made the most 
graceful curtsies. “I admit that she is domestic,” 
he continued, “but I love traveling, and my wife, 
consequently, should love traveling also.” 

“Will you come away with me?” he said finally 
to ‘her; but the Reed shook her head; she was so at- 
tached to her home, 

“You have been trifling with me,” he cried, “I am 
off to the Pyramids. Good-bye!” and he flew away. 

All day long he flew, and at night-time he arrived 
at the city. “Where shall I put up?” he said; “I 
hope the town has made preparations.” 


By Oscar Wilde 


Then he saw the statue on the tall column. “I 
will put up there,” he cried; “it is a fine position 
with plenty of fresh air.” So he alighted just be- 
tween the feet of the Happy Prince. “I have a 
golden bedroom,” he said softly to himself as he 
looked round, and he prepared to go to sleep; but 
just as he was putting his head under his wing a 
large drop of water fell on him. “What a curious 
thing!” he cried, “there is not a single cloud in the 
sky, the stars are quite clear and bright, and yet it 
is raining. The climate in the north of Europe is 
really dreadful. The Reed used to like the rain, 
but that was merely her selfishness.” 

Then another drop fell. 

“What is the use of a statue if it cannot keep 
the rain off?” he said: “I must look for a good 
chimney-pot,” and he determined to fly away. 

But before he had opened his wings a third drop 
fell, and he looked up, and saw—Ah! what did he 
see? 

The eyes of the Happy Prince were filled with 
tears, and tears were running down his’ golden 
cheeks. His face was so beautiful in the moon- 
light that the lattle Swallow was filled with pity. 

“Who are you?” he said. 

“I am the Happy Prince.” 

“Why are you weeping then?” asked the Swallow; 
“you have quite drenched me.” 

“When I was alive and had a human heart,” an- 
swered the statue, “I did not know what tears were, 
for I lived in the Palace of Sans-Souci, where sor- 
row is not allowed to enter. In the daytime I played 
with my companions in the garden, and in the even- 
ing I led the dance in the Great Hall. Round the 
garden ran a very lofty wall, but I never cared to 
ask what lay behind it, everything about me was so 
beautiful. My courtiers called me the Happy Prince, 
and happy indeed I was, if pleasure be happiness. 
So I lived, and so I died. And now that I am dead 
they have set me up here so high that I can see all 
the ugliness and all the misery of my city, and 
though my heart is made of lead, yet I cannot choose 
but weep.” 

“What, is he not solid gold?” said the Swallow 
to himself. He was too: polite to make any personal 
remarks out loud. 

“Far away,” continued the statue in a low musi- 
cal voice, “far away in a little street there is a poor 
house. One of the windows is open, and through 
it I can see a woman seated at a table. Her face 
is thin and worn, and she has coarse, red hands, all 
pricked by the needle, for she is a seamstress. She 
is embroidering passion flowers on a satin gown for 
the loveliest of the Queen’s maids-of-honor to wear 
at the next Court-ball. In a bed in the corner of 
the room ther little boy is lying ill. He has a fe- 
ver, and is asking for oranges. His mother has 
nothing to give him but river water, so he is crying. 
Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow, will you not bring 
her the ruby out of my sword-hilt? My feet are fas- 
tened to this pedestal and I cannot move.” 

“T am waited for in Egypt,” said the Swallow. 





“My friends are flying up and down the Nile, and 
talking to the large lotus flowers. Soon they will 
go to sleep in the tomb of the great King. The 
King is there himself in his painted coffin. He is 
wrapped in yellow linen, and embalmed with spices. 
Round his neck is a chain of pale green jade, and 
his hands are like withered leaves.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince,” will you not stay with me for one night, 
and be my messenger? The boy is so thirsty, and 
the mother so sad.” 

“T don’t think I like boys,” answered the Swal- 
low. “Last summer, when I was -staying on the 
river, there were two rude boys, the miller’s sons, 
who were always throwing stones at me. They 
never hit me, of course; we swallows fly far too 
well for that, and besides, I come of a family fa- 
mous for its agility; but still, it was a mark of dis- 
respect.” 

But the Happy Prince looked so sad that the lit- 
tle Swallow was sorry. “It is very cold here,” he 
said; “but I will stay with you for one night, and 
be your messenger.” 

“Thank you, little Swallow,” said the Prince. 

So the Swallow picked out the great ruby from 
the Prince’s sword, and flew away with it in his 
beak over the roofs of the town, 

He passed by the cathedral tower, where the 
white marble angels were sculptured. He passed 
by the palace and heard the sound of dancing. A 
beautiful girl came out on the balcony with her lov- 
er. “How wonderful the stars are,” he said to her, 


_ “and how wonderful is the power of love !” “T hope 


my dress will be ready in time for the State ball,” 
she answered; “I have ordered passion flowers to 
be embroidered on it; but the seamstresses are so 
lazy.” 

He passed over the river, and saw the lanterns 
hanging to the masts of the ships. He passed over 
the Ghetto, and saw the old Jews bargaining with 
each other, and weighing out money in copper scales. 
At last he came to the poor house and looked in. 
The boy was tossing feverishly on his bed, and the 
mother thad fallen asleep, she was so tired. In he 
hopped, and laid the great ruby on the table beside 
the woman’s thimble. Then he flew gently round 
the bed, fanning the boy’s forehead with his wings. 
“How cool I feel,” said the boy, “I must be getting 
better ;” and he sank into a delicious slumber. 

Then the Swallow flew back to the Happy Prince, 
and told him what he had done. “It is curious,” 
he remarked, “but I feel quite warm now, although 
it is so cold.” 

“That is because you have done a good action,” 
said the Prince. And the little Swallow began to 
think, and then he fell asleep. Thinking always 
made him sleepy. 

When day broke he flew down to the river and 
had a bath. “What a remarkable phenomenon,” 
said the professor of Ornithology as he was passing 
over the bridge. “A swallow in winter!” And he 
wrote a long letter about it to the local newspaper. 
Everyone quoted it; it was full of so many words 
that they could not understand. 

“To-night I go to Egypt,” said the Swallow, and 
he was in high spirits at the prospect. He visited 
all the public monuments, and sat a long time on top 
of the church steeple. Wherever he went Sparrows 
chirruped, and said to each other, “What a distin- 
guished stranger!” so he enjoyed himself very 
much. 

When the moon rose he flew back to the Happy 
Prince: “Have you any commissions for Egypt?” 
he cried; “I am just starting.” 
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“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “will you not stay with me one night lon- 
ger?” 

“I am waited for in Egypt,’ answered the Swal- 
low. “To-morrow my friends will fly up to the Sec- 
ond Cataract. The river-horse couches there among 
the bullrushes, and cn a great granite throne sits the 
God Memnon. _ All night long he watches the stars, 
and when the morning star shines he utters one cry 
of joy, and then he is silent. At noon the yellow 
lions come down to the water’s edge to drink. They 
have eyes like green beryls, and their roar is louder 
than the roar of the cataract.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “far away across the city I see a young man 
in a garret. He is leaning over a desk covered with 
papers, and in a tumbler by his side there is a bunch 
of withered violets. His hair is brown and crisp, 
and his lips are red as a pomegranate, and he has 
large and dreamy eyes. He is trying to finish a 
play for the Director of the Theater, but he is too 
cold to write any more. There is no fire in the 
grate and hunger has made him faint.” 

“T will wait with you one night longer,” said the 
Swallow, who really had a good heart. “Shall I 


‘take him another ruby?” 


“ 


“Alas I have no ruby now,” said the Prince; “my 
eyes are all I have left. They are made of rare 
sapphires, which were brought out of India a thou- 
sand years ago. Pluck out one of them and take it 
to him. He will sell it to the jeweler, and buy food 
and firewood, and finish his play.” 

“Dear Prince,” said the Swallow, “I cannot do 
that ;” and he began to weep. 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “do as I command you.” 

So the Swallow plucked out the Prince’s eye, and 
flew away to the student’s garret. It was easy 
enough to get in, as there was a hole in the roof. 
Through this he darted, and came into the room. 
The young man had his head buried in his hands, 
so he did not hear the flutter of the bird’s wings, and 
when he looked up he found the beautiful sapphire 
lying on the withered violets. 

“I am beginning to be appreciated,” he cried, “this 
is from some great admirer. Now I can finish my 
play,” and he looked quite happy. 

The next day the Swallow flew down to the 
harbor. He sat on the mast of a large vessel and 
watched the sailors hauling big chests out of the 
hold with ropes. “Heave ahoy!” they shouted as 
each chest came up. “I am going to Egypt!” cried 
the Swallow, but nobody minded, and when _ the 
moon rose he flew back to the Happy Prince. 

“IT am come to bid you good-bye,” he cried. 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “will you not stay with me one night lon- 
ger?” 

“Tt is winter,” answered the Swallow, “and the 
chill snow will soon be here. In Egypt the sun is 
warm on the green palm-trees, and the crocodiles lie 
in the mud and look lazily about them. My com- 
panions are building a nest in the Temple of Baal- 
bec, and the pink and white doves are watching 
them and cooing to each other. Dear Prince, I 
must leave you, but I will never forget you, and 
next spring I will bring you back two beautiful jew- 
els in place of those you have given away. The 
ruby shall be redder than a red rose, and the sap- 
phire shall be as blue as the great sea.” 

“In the square below,” said the Happv Prince, 
“there stands a little match-girl. She has let her 


matches fall in the gutter and they are all spoiled. 
Her father will beat her if she does not bring home 
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some money, and she is crying. She has no shoes 
or stockings, and her little head is bare. Pluck out 
my other eye and give it to her, and her father will 
not beat her.” 

“I will stay with you one night longer,” said the 
Swallow, “but I cannot pluck out your eye. You 
would be quite blind then.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “do as I command you.” 

So he plucked out the Prince’s other eye, and 
darted down with it. He swooped past the match- 
girl, and slipped the jewel into the palm of ‘her hand. 
“What a lovely bit of glass,” cried the little girl; 
and she ran home, laughing. 

Then the Swallow came back to the Prince. “You 
are blind now,” he said, “so I will stay with you al- 
ways.” 

“No, little Swallow,” said the poor Prince, “you 
must go away to Egypt.” 

“T will stay with you always,” said the Swallow, 
and he slept at the Prince’s feet. 

All the next day he sat on the Prince’s shoulder, 
and told stories of what he had seen in strange lands. 
He told him of red ibises, who stand in long rows 
on the banks of the Nile, and catch gold fish in their 
beaks; of the Sphinx, who is as old as the world 
itself, and lives in the desert, and knows everything; 
of the merchants, who walk slowly by the side of 
their camels and carry amber beads in their hands; 
of the King of the Mountains of the Moon, who is 
as black as ebony, and worships a large crystal; of 
the great green snake that sleeps in a palm-tree, and 
has twenty priests to feed it with honey-cakes; and 
of the pygmies who sail over a big lake on large flat 
leaves, and are always at war with the butterflies. 

“Dear little Swallow,” said the Prince, “you tell 
me of marvelous things, but more marvelous than 
anything is the suffering of men and of women. 
There is no Mystery so great as Misery. Fly over 
my city, little Swallow, and tell me what you see 
there.” 

So the Swallow flew over the great city, and saw 
the rich making merry in their beautiful ‘houses, 
while the beggars were sitting at the gates. He flew 
into dark lanes, and saw the white faces of starving 
children looking out listlessly at the black streets. 
Under the archway of a bridge two little boys 
were lying in one another’s arms to try and keep 
themselves warm. “How hungry we are,” they said. 
“You must not lie here,” shouted the Watchman, 
and they wandered out into the rain. 

Then he flew back and told the Prince what he 
had seen. 

“T am covered with fine gold,” said the Prince, 
“you must take it off leaf by leaf, and give it to my 
poor; the living always think that gold can make 
them happy.” 

Leaf after leaf of the fine gold the Swallow picked 
off, till the Happy Prince looked quite dull and gray. 
Leaf after leaf of the fine gold he brought to the poor, 
and the children’s faces grew rosier, and they laughed 
and played games in the street. “We have bread 
now!” they cried. 

Then the snow came,.and after the snow came 
the frost. The streets looked as if they were made 
of silver, they were so bright and glistening; long 
icicles like crystal daggers hung down from the eaves 
of the houses, everybody went about in furs, and the 
little boys wore scarlet caps and skated on the ice. 

The poor little Swallow grew colder and colder, 
but he would not leave the Prince, he loved him too 
well. He picked up crumbs outside the baker's 
door when the baker was not looking, and tried to 
keep himself warm by flapping his wings. 


But at last he knew that he was going to die. He 
had just strength to fly up to the Prince’s shoulder 
once more. “Good-bye, gear Prince!” he muttered, 
“will you let me kiss your hand?” 

“T am glad that you are going to Egypt at last, 
little Swallow,” said the Prince, “you have stayed 
too long here; but you must kiss me on the lips, for 
I love you.” 

“Tt is not to Egypt that I am going,” said the 
Swallow, “I am going to the House of Death. Death 
is the brother of Sleep, is he not?” 

And he kissed the Happy Prince on the lips, and 
fell down dead at his feet. 

At that moment a curious crack sounded inside 
the statue as if something had broken. The fact is 
that the leaden heart had snapped right in two. It 
certainly was a dreadfully hard frost. 

Early the next morning the Mayor was walking 
in the square below in company with the Town 
Councillors. As they passed the column he looked 
up at the statue; “Dear me! how shabby the Happy 
Prince looks!” he said. 

“How shabby indeed!” cried the Town Council- 
lors, who always agreed with the Mayor, and they 
went up to look at it. 

“The ruby has fallen out of his sword, his eyes 
are gone, and he is golden no longer,” said the 
Mayor; “in fact, he is little better than a beggar.” 

“Little better than a beggar!” said the Town 
Councillors. 

“And here is actually a dead bird at his feet!” 
continued the Mayor. 

“We must really issue a proclamation that birds 
are not to be allowed to die here.” And the Town 
Clerk made a note of the suggestion, 

So they pulled down the statue of the Happy 
Prince. “As he is no longer beautiful he is no lon- 
ger useful,” said the Art Professor at the Univer- 
sity. 

Then thev melted the statue in a furnace, and 
the Mayor held a meeting of the Corporation to de- 
cide what was to be done with the metal. “We 
must have another statue, of course,” he said, “and 
it shall be a statue of myself.” 

“Of myself,” said each of the Town Councillors, 
and they quarreled. When I last heard of them 
they were quarreling still. 

“What a strange thing!” said the overseer of the 
workmen at the foundry. “This broken lead heart 
will not melt in the furnace. . We must throw it 
away.” So they threw it on a dust-heap where the 
dead swallow was also lying. 

“Bring me the two most precious things in the 
city,” said God to one of His Angels; and the Angel 
brought Him the leaden heart and the dead bird. 

“You have rightly chosen,” said God, “for in My 
garden of Paradise this little bird shall sing forever- 
more, and in My city of gold the Happy Prince shall 


praise Me.” 
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Love Beyond the Grave 
By CHRISTINE G. ROSSETTI 


Many in aftertimes will say of you 
“He loved her”’—while of me what will they say? 
Not that I loved you more than just in play, 
For fashion’s sake as idle women do. 
Even let them prate; who know not what we know 
Of love and parting in exceeding pain, 
Of parting hopeless here to meet again, 
Hopeless on earth, and heaven is out of view. 
But by my heart of love laid bare to you, 
My love that you can make not void nor vain, 
Love that foregoes you but to claim anew 
Beyond this passage of tl.e gate of death, 
I charge you at the Judgment make it plain 
My love of you was life and not a breath. 
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@ OCIOLOGY is the science that treats of the 
relations of man with his fellows—the sci- 
ence of society. That sociology is not a 
fixed and positive science, like chemistry or 
mathematics, is very true, for the reason that, so far, 
no man has arisen who is great enough to place hu- 
manity on the slide, or to analyze it and resolve it 
into its constituent parts. 

But this I think holds: Our best knowledge of 
humanity is gained from observation and experience, 
and not from so-called Sacred Books. When we 


get hold of a real fact, and somebody declares it is 
not a fact because it is contrary to scripture, we 


cleave to the fact, and are not troubled about the 
scripture. This is a condition that could not have 
existed a short time ago. 

The cry of “infidel” and “atheist” still goes up, 
but we are not deterred, remembering, with Andrew 
D. White, that the term, “infidel,” has been hurled by 
theologians at nearly every man who has ever done 
anything for the race. Every man who has stood 
out for freedom and progress and who has achieved 
distinction in art, science, history and philanthropy 
has been called atheist and infidel. That is to say, 
the men who have benefited the world most have been 
the so-called “infidels.” 

The true type of theologian is a man who never 
learns a new thing nor forgets an old one. 

Theology still presumes to dictate to men what 
they shall think, what days they shall work, when 
they shall rest, and how they shall manage their do- 
mestic relations. 

The church has always taught that the giving of 
alms was a duty, as if poverty were a disease in it- 
self and not a mere symptom—the result of a cause. 
To abolish poverty by striking at the root of the cause 
has ever been, and is now, opposed by theologians. 
The church is built on mendicancy, and the higher 
laws of sociology and economics are as unknown to 
theology as were the laws of astronomy in the days 
of Copernicus and Galileo. 

No theological convention meets but the subject 
of divorce is brought up for discussion. At the re- 
cent Methodist Conference at Los Angeles four days 
were given to the “divorce problem,” and the oppo- 
nents of divorce all made their most telling points by 
citing scripture. During that discussion, in which 
forty-seven men took part, one man said, “Let us 
leave scripture out of this argument, and try to reach 
truth through the facts of social science.” At this 
simple utterance there was a howl of disapproval—a 
score of men sprang to their feet and demanded to be 
heard. The chairman slivered and shivered the desk 
with his gavel, and shouted for order. Finally a 
woman stood on a table and lifted the hymn, “Come 
to Jesus Just Now.” Two thousand voices chimed 
in, and the little man who had suggested that the 
relationship of men and women should be considered 
without reference to the Bible, was drowned in the 
tumult like a blind bitch’s puppy. 

On this same occasion a resolution was offered, 
as follows: “As Jesus allowed divorce for one reason 
only, so do we countenance divorce for one reason, 
and refuse hereafter to marry the guilty party,” which 
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involves the delicate assumption that the clergyman 
is able to determine who the guilty party is. 

In all of these discussions by theologians who 
seek to regulate society, there was not a single in- 
stance where the point was made that, in many in- 
stances, divorce is an attempt to cancel a vicious and 
immoral condition. The parties to a divorce may 
be actuated by the highest and loftiest motives that 
move mankind instead of the basest and worst, as 
charged by those Los Angeles preachers, but this 
was not admitted. 

Divorce often is a direct move in the interests of 
peace and purity, but your true theologian does not 
know it. Also, it may be that the marriage of the 
“guilty party” may be the one thing that will redeem 
him, save his soul alive and give him back to society 
a useful individual. But theology will not for an 
instant admit this. Theology believes that marriage 
is a bad thing given to bad people as reward for not 
being worse—read St. Paul! 

When it is found that a man and woman are ab- 
solutely mismated, and together they can only live 
out a lingering death, civilization says that the state 
performs an act of humanity in setting them free. 
To fix the cause of this mismating on one party, or 
both, and declare that the bond is irrevocable, is the 
work of men who believe that this little life, with its 
blunders, accidents and frailties, fixes man’s place in 
eternity. From those who believe in the righteous- 
ness of eternal torture, small justice can be expected 
here. If you believe in the eternal damnation of a 
man in another world, the damnation of a man and 
woman now and here is, to you, a trivial matter. 

Question—Do the people who preach _ eternal 
damnation as a matter of justice, hold a monopoly on 
pity and mercy, and are they better fitted on account 
of their belief in the justice of eternal damnation to 
formulate a code of ethics here? Further, if a man 
believes in the justice of infinite damnation, does 
not the inhumanity of this belief unfit him for deal- 
ing out finite justice here? If so, then why should 
not all orthodox priests and preachers be debarred 
from having a voice’ in the codification of laws 
where human happiness and welfare are involved? 

When the clergy band together and declare whom 
they will niarry and whom they will not, in spite and 
in defiance of the legal enactments of the land, set- 
ting aside the laws of the state, it is time that the 
state stepped in and took from them the legal right 
of performing the marriage ceremony at all. 

The divorce of church and state is now believed 
to have been a very great and wise movement toward 
social betterment. The clergy once were our law- 
makers—they were the only notaries—the administer- 
ing of oaths was theirs exclusively—and now they 
have been cut off from all part in legal procedures, 
excepting performing the marriage rite. In some 
countries this privilege has also been denied them— 
that is to say, a marriage by a clergyman in France 
is not of itself legal, neither is it in most of the 
states in America. It is not forbidden in France for 
a priest to perform the marriage rite any more than 
the sweet satisfaction of jumping over a broomstick 
by colored people in Alabama, is forbidden. The 
church rite of marriage should be no more in the 


eyes of the law than is baptism or - “consecration.” 
This is as it should be everywhere, and as it will be 
in all the states soon. 

That is good which serves, and the science of so- 
ciology is seeking to solve what is best for humani- 
ty; this through the study of, history, through obser- 
vation and experience, and not through books written 
by barbarians centuries ago. 

In all these theological discussions on the divorce 
problem, the assumption is that in the relationship 
of the sexes there is something essentially base, low, 
wicked, perverse and immoral, but by a wise pro- 
vision, God has arranged to sanctify the relationship 
through His agents, the priests. The assumption 
is carried still further, that what the church sancti- 
fies is necessarily good and right. 

Here social science steps in and shows that in- 
compatibility of temperament is not removed by the 
words of a priest. That which God has put asunder 
no man can join together. 

And just here you get the actual reason why the 
church opposes divorce—the church claims to conse- 
crate. If you allow divorce you admit the impo- 
tence of the so-called consecration. If a thing is 
consecrated, it is beautiful, benificent, true, right and 
altogether lovely. 

If a man and woman are unfitted by nature for 
each other—if they annoy, disturb, distrust, distress, 
thwart and bring out the worst qualities in each, the 
church still sticks to it that their marriage is a con- 
secration. A fact is nothing to a churchman—the 
wine, he swears, turns to blood, although nobody sees 
it, nor does the microscope reveal a single corpuscle, 
still when the bell rings the miracle takes place. 

“Whatever shall be bound on earth shall be bound 
in heaven.” The priest has the power to unite now 
and forever. Of course, we know better—we know 
that the priest can no more unite discordant elements 
in human character than he can mix an alkali with 
an oil that contains no fatty acid. 

When a court steps in and cancels the bond con- 
secrated by a priest, having found it delusive, fickle 
and futile, then the whole idea of priestly power 
crumbles into nothingness. 

We still allow priests to marry folks in Ameri- 
ca, but we do not allow them to issue divorces. If 
the Pope of Rome should cancel the marriage of a 
man and woman living in New York, we would smile 
—the courts do not recognize His Holiness. 

And so when the theologians of Christendom seek 
to have their say in the regulation of conduct, it is 
only a last feeble, convulsive protest, because their 
official life has been taken away. The appeal to 
scripture will not do—we want the truth. And as 
we have gone to nature for our facts,in geology, 
chemistry, astronomy and biology, so are we now 
going to nature for our social facts. 

When I speak here of priests, I do not refer to 
the priest of the Roman Catholic Church, exclusive- 
ly. Protestantism has been as bitter a foe to sci- 
ence as Catholicism. Luther and Melanchthon 
fought astronomy step by step. Luther declared, 
“A man who says the earth is not the center of the 
universe is a liar, and the truth of God is not in 
him.” 

Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, opposed Darwin 
tooth and nail, and so did Rev. Dr. Hodge of Prince- 
ton, and the Rev. Dr. Talmage of Brooklyn. A 
priest is a priest, and the difference between Protes- 
tantism and Rome is microscopic. In proportion 
as a priest doubts the divinity of his mission, and 
loses faith in the sacredness of his institution, does 
he grow and progress. If Dr. Buckley and Bishop 
Doane have lost faith in an infallible Pope, they still 
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claim to believe in an infallible book, and when they 
want to prove truth they appeal to it. For myself, 
I would rather believe in the infallibility of a man 
I know, than in the infallibility of a book that was 
written by unknown persons, and has been translated 
and retranslated by men of whom I know nothing. 

A Catholic priest who is honest and _ sincere, 
should be respected for his sincerity, but a Protestant 
clergyman is beautiful in character just in propor- 
tion to his pretence, and his excellence lies in his hy- 
pocrisy. The Catholic is consistent in his frank su- 
perstition, but the Protestant preacher, while derid- 
ing superstition, yet demands faith in miracles, and 
for truth, cites us to a volume in which he does not 
believe. Theology opposed divorce for exactly the 
same reason that Wilberforce berated Darwin, and 
the Pope banished Copernicus. That which threat- 
ens the curtailment of their power theologians have 
always bitterly opposed as sinful. It was thought 
that “evolution would banish God from the universe,” 
to use the language of Dean Hodge. To say that 
the earth moved, was contrary to scripture. And 
to give the civil authorities sole control of divorce 
was to declare that marriage might be a sacred con- 
tract, and it might not—it all depended upon how it 
turned out. This rendered the priest superfluous. 
If a marriage is to be sacred, only the man and wom- 
an themselves can make it so. 

When the courts are appealed to for a divorce, 
it is the culmination of a long siege of terrible mis- 
ery and awful heartache. People do not get up in 
the morning, eat their breakfast, and say, “Go to, we 
will go down town and get a divorce.” 

Divorce is the last expedient of a man and woman 
sorely stricken by unkind fate. People may enter 
lightly into marriage, but they do not enter lightly 
on divorce. It is a fearful ordeal. And men and 
women are wise, usually, in stumbling through life 
in bonds, and dying in ‘harness with famishing hearts 
unquenched rather than face the disgrace of a divorce 
court. 

No man or woman can go through divorce pro- 
ceedings without awful scars, and most divorce can- 
didates are ruined by the ordeal, utterly. Swallows 
may wing their way through spider’s webs, but flies 
are caught and perish. 

Divorce is heroic treatment. It seeks to give 
relief from the results of a most unhappy accident— 
the mismating of a man and woman. 

There is only one thing more terrible than divorce, 
and that is to go through life manacled hand and 
foot, with an iron compress on head and heart. But 
usually the victim had better die than seek relief 
through the cold chisel and sledge hammer ordeal. 
Divorce means to have your soul dragged naked at 
the cart’s tail for the amusement of the mob. 

Divorce does not break bonds—it amputates liga- 
ments and tears through tendrils. 


But the consensus of scientific thought is that 
this amputation and uprooting, at times, is wise and 
well. It is better that the courts and their adjuncts, 
the newspapers, should use their cold chisels than 
that men and women should die, and dying slowly, 
should vitiate the atmosphere and spread social pol- 
lution. 

Divorce is an expedient directed towards moral 
health. The courts of the world believe this; the 
people who sustain the courts believe it; the clergy 
alone, as a third sex, protests. 

A man from Mars would surely suppose that 
these high-choked, self-appointed guardians of their 
neighbors’ business, had invented the Sexual Im- 
pulse, duly filed caveats on it, and were now renting 
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it out on royalty; under terms and regulations dic- 
tated by themselves in convention assembled. 

And as we have seen, the clergy protests because 
divorce is a tacit acknowledgement that in the priest- 
ly rite there is no virtue. 

Only that is sacred which serves. Hitch a racer 
with a draft horse and you get a team that can 
neither make fast time nor pull a load. 

Woman has gained her present degree of freedom 
through the legal right of divorce, which the courts 
of the civilized world have granted her. 

Without divorce—with an indissoluble marriage 
tie—she is a chattel. Divorce gives woman the right 
to her own person, and insures her immunity from 
innate brutality. 

It would be quite absurd to claim that all divorces 
spring from right motives, but this I believe holds: 
The desire for divorce is not, necessarily, any more 
base than the desire to wed. Just take a little time 
and think that over! 

No doubt fickle and foolish people often demand 
divorces when what they need is merely a vacation. 
And the courts, recognizing this instability of the hu- 
man heart, have tried the expedient of the “interlocu- 
tory decree.” There are also various other delays 
provided that often rescue people from their own 
rashness. But no doubt the courts are occasionally 
imposed upon through the connivance of lawyers, 
and men and women are separated who really need 
each other and are better off together than divided. 
Judges are sometimes imposed upon and make mis- 
takes very much as clergymen are constantly marry- 
ing the headstrong and unfit. 

But the world is now demanding wiser judges 
and better lawyers, and in response to this law of 
supply and demand, we are getting better lawyers 
to manage our courts. 

I know many attorneys who refuse to take any 
part in divorce proceedings until they have fully gone 
into the vital issues, and done all they possibly could 
to bring about a reconciliation. That such lawyers 
are the exception, I am not willing to believe. They 
are, in every city, the attorneys who, realizing human 
limitations, work to keep their clients out of court 
and seek to bind up broken hearts and heal the hurts 
of unkind fate. 

Yet these men of heart, who look upon humanity 
with pitying eyes, seeing things from the broad van- 
tage ground of wide experience, know full well that 
there are cases where separation is wise and well. 
They realize that the intent of statute law is not to 
make perpetual the blunders of youth. Wise judges 
and great lawyers do not view this important ques- 
tion like Methodist preachers, from the snug fireside 
of their own domestic hearth; nor do they look at it 
from the standpoint of a priest who changes his 
housekeepers at pleasure, and sits secure against ru- 
mor, smiling placidly at every charge but that of 
rape. 

“Unfaithfulness is the only biblical excuse for 
divorce, and therefore the only cause upon which 
divorces should be granted,” said Bishop Crafts. This 
is about as far as your theologian reasons. He does 
not perceive that unfaithfulness, usually, is the result 
of a cause, and that cause is incompatibility. Neither 
was the truth mentioned in the entire discussion at 
the Los Angeles conference that in those states 
where unfaithfulness is the only legal ground for 
divorce, unfaithfulness or pretended unfaithfulness 
is often resorted to in order that freedom from an 
intolerable bond shall be gained. Neither in this 
ministerial discussion was it once admitted that both 
parties to a mismating may be, and usually are, ab- 
solutely innocent—that the causes of incompatibility 





are congenital and fixed in the natures of each, and 
that in such instances these innocent parties cannot 
gain freedom without moral disgrace, and the social 
undoing of one of the parties. 

When theologians discuss divorce they start with 
the biblical assumption that the human heart is de- 
praved and altogether wicked, and that men love 
darkness rather than light. Close students of so- 
ciology no longer believe this. We believe that the 
man who does not desire to do what is proper and 
right is the rare exception—such a one is an unnat- 
ural production, a victim of degeneracy. The natu- 
ral man wishes to do what is best for himself, and 
least harmful to others, and if not too much inter- 
fered with will work out his own salvation, just as 
animals avoid by instinct the poisonous vine. The 
belief that man needs constant looking after, and 
his welfare demands many laws, regulations and 
specially appointed supervisors to mete out punish- 
ment, is all purely priestly and quite gratuitous. 

In ancient Rome men owned their wives and put 
them away at will. Later, when a man put away 
his wife he had to record the fact before the nearest 
procurator. Still later, this procurator took upon 
himself the privilege of investigating the case a lit- 
tle, and if the woman was not at fault the man must 
provide for her. 

And there we get the first glimmering recognition 
of the modern rights of woman. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, a woman for the 
first time in Roman rule came before the tribunal, 
with a woman friend as attorney, and asked for di- 
vorce and protection from a brutal husband. The 
case created great astonishment and some merriment 
among the lawyers. But the woman’s cause was 
heard and her prayer granted. 

When Constantine made all Rome Christian by 
edict the rights of women were practically canceled. 
A thousand years of night went by, and when natu- 
ral sicence demanded that it should be freed from 
priestly rule, woman, too, asked that she be recog- 
nized by the courts as a human being, and not a 
thing. 

Now three-fourths of all divorces are granted on 


‘the requests of women. 


Very, very slowly has the world made head. Wom- 
an’s right to divorce has been granted by the infidel 
courts, and not by the church. Even yet the Catho- 
lic Church and the Church of England refuse to rec- 
ognize divorces granted by the civil courts, and de- 
clare that divorcees, who again marry, are living in 
concubinage, their children illegitimate. And so we 
get the queer spectacle of William of Albany tying 
his bull-dog to a horse-block, adjusting his breeks, 
and going into a convention, declaring who shall mar- 
ry who, on penalty of social ostracism and eternal 
damnation hereafter. 

And likewise comes from Los Angeles the nasal 
yammer of preachers who declare their intent to set 
their churchly rules against the laws of the land. 

The priestly clutch for power veils itself in a 
whining solicitude for mankind, and declares di- 
vorce base and immoral, citing you scripture as 
proof, and refusing so much as to look through Gali- 
leo’s telescope and see that divorce, in the main, is 
founded on a higher conception of morality than the 
world in savage times could comprehend. 

Instead ‘of a move toward laxity and license, the 
desire for divorce may spring, and often does, from 
a passion for purity. A passion for purity, I am 
well aware, to the average theologue, is quite prepos- 
terous. To be honest, to him, is to be absurd. He 
cares more for the world’s approval than for an up- 
right life, free from quarrel, quibble, bickering and 
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misunderstandings that dwarf, stunt and finally de- 
stroy all that is holiest, purest and best in man’s na- 
ture; and never for a moment will he admit that the 
relationship of the incompatible is essentially im- 
moral. 

Divorce lays bare your imperfections before the 
world and the world whips you with its displeasure, 
not for what you do, but for being found out. In 
good church circles you can talk about anything you 
wish, so long as you do not do it; and you can do 
anything you wish, so long as you do not talk about 
it. ; 

Individual priests and preachers, I am told, are 
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often modest, truthful, honest in their unofficial 
characters. They may know the truth, and often 
speak it, confidentially; but a convention of preach- 
ers does those things it ought not, and leaves un- 
done those it should have done. It is stupidity sev- 
en times compounded, where the rule of the blatant 
reigns. Each delegate is afraid of all the rest, and 
none dares express his honest thought for fear of be- 
ing unfrocked. Truth to a preacher is preposter- 
ous. The vital things to him are a bishop’s voice 
and a high-cut vest. 

Men may speak the truth as they honestly see it— 
but not in a convention, Dearie, not in a convention. 


Trouble for “The Mysterious Stranger” 


By Charles B. Oldham 


m HERE will be a new deal at Jefferson City 
wm =searly next month. A Legislature, composed 
largely of new and inexperienced men, will 
assemble, while four of the most important 
State offices will pass from the hands of the Democrats 
to their Republican successors. The Governor will bea 
Democrat and the Senate will be Democratic, but the 
House will be Republican and that party will have 
control of the General Assembly on joint ballot and 
elect a United States Senator. It is not with the 
contest over the United States Senatorship, however, 
that this article has to do, although that of itseif may 
prove the turning point of the Republicans’ future 
in this State. 

All the important boards will be under control of 
Republican officials. Of these boards, the State Board 
of Equalization is deemed the most important. It is 
composed of the Governor, Secretary of State, State 
Auditor, State Treasurer and Attorney General. It 
will be observed that the Governor will be the only 
Democratic member of the board. Although it will 
be fully six months before this board wili perform 
such functions as concerns the public, to-wit: The 
assessinent of and the equalization of real estate and 
personal taxes of corporations of a public-service na- 
ture, yet meantime, no discerning person will lose 
sight of the campaign charges, made by the Republi- 
cans that successive Democratic boards assessed pri- 
vate property too high and corporation property too 
low. It is evident that this board will have to 
“make good” or lose a very important position it 
the next campaign. 

The Board of Prison Inspectors, while usually not 
attracting much attention, will undoubtedly be brought 
face to face early in the year with some very serious 
questions, This board is composed of the Attorney 
General, State Auditor and State Treasurer—all Re- 
publicans, The Republican State platform is pledged 
to the abolition of the contract system of working 
convicts. By the first of the year every contract will 
have expired, save one, and it will run for but a sin- 
gle year. For a number of years the profits arising 
from working the convicts under the contract sys- 
tem have made the penitentiary entirely self-sustain- 
ing—in fact, every expense, including official salaries, 
has been paid from the profits of convict labor, and 
even a small surplus was converted into the State 
Treasury. The contractors, in view of anticipated 





hostilities, have refused to renew their contracts, or 
at least they say they will not do so, and if they carry 
out their threat, the State will have something like 
1,000 unemployed convicts to care for, next month. 
This will entail an enormous expense, and will no 
doubt prove a severe test of the mettle of the new 
officials. Nothing so provokes the average farmer 
as the idea of being taxed to support criminals in idle- 
ness. 

It has been said that had the Republicans believed, 
during the last campaign, that they would carry the 
State, they would have been more careful in the 
charges they preferred against the Democrats and 
would have left many loopholes for escape that they 
closed up in anticipation of defeat. This may or 
may not be true. But in any event, the Republicans 
are “right up against” the real situation now and they 
will be compelled to produce the goods or stand the 
consequences. They will be forced to make some at- 
tempt to keep their promises. 

It is said that Missouri was never before con- 
fronted with the political situation that will exist at 
Jefferson City next month. In 1895 there was a Re- 
publican House, a Democratic Senate and a Demo- 
cratic Governor, but the Secretary of State, State Au- 
ditor, State Treasurer and Attorney General were 
Democrats, Then the balance was against the Re- 
publicans; now it is in their favor. The difference 
between 1895 and 1904 is therefore quite marked, for 
the Democrats, this time, will have but the Governor 
and State Senate. But in spite of the fact that the 
Republicans will really have the balance of power in 
their favor, they will still be at a great disadvantage 
through lack of experience on the part of their State 
officials and members of the Legislature. Already 
State Treasurer Gmelich has publicly announced that 
he will not honor warrants from the General Assem- 
bly until after appropriation bills covering the same 
have been passed and approved by the Governor. 

While the State Treasurer will be acting clearly 
within the law if he pursues this course to the end, 
yet he will make himself unpopular by so doing. It 
has long been the custom to hold back appropriations 
until the close of the session. To prevent a money 
stringency among the members and employes, both 
houses pass resolutions requesting the Treasurer to 
honor certificates from each body representing salar- 
ies due members and employes, and with a single ex- 


ception, these certificates have always been cashed by 
the Treasurer. The exception happened towards the 
close of the regular session of 1899, when Treasurer 
Pitts called a halt on the certificate payments until 
the appropriation bills were passed. This move proved 
so unpopular that it defeated him for State Auditor 
at the following Democratic State convention. Few 
members of the Legislature and employes can go until 
the close of a session without more means of sup- 
port than the “skin” poker games in Jefferson City 
afford, and when they are shut off at the Treasury 
they must look to greedy monéy lenders or lobbyists 
for cash, and accordingly they charge their distress 
up to the State Treasurer. 


On every side the Republicans will be watched 
by shrewd Democrats, well skilled in State affairs 
and legislative business. Everything possible will be 
turned to their disadvantage for use in the campaign 
two years hence. That the Republicans will be able 
to avoid all the pitfalls placed in the road over which 
they will have to travel, seems impossible. If they 
escape most of them they will be exceedingly lucky. 
Right or wrong, the Democrats will shift every re- 
sponsibility upon them and make the most out of 
every mistake. The chief business of every Democrat 
about Jefferson City next winter will be to take every 
possible advantage of the Republicansy and after duly 
embellishing and labeling the same “For Use During 
the Campaign of 1906,” continue along the same line 
until the close of the session. 


Much is being said by well-meaning Republican 
newspapers to the effect that there will be no lobby 
in Jefferson City this winter. Perhaps these guile- 
less editors believe what they say. If so, they are 
doomed to disappointement. Green men fall the easi- 
est prey to skillful lobbyists. Moreover, experience 
has developed the fact that Republican law-makers 
are just as corrupt as Democrats. The House of 
1895, controlled by the Republicans, reeked with cor- 
ruption. The railroad lobby ran the House to suit 
its own ends. Not a single bill ever passed that 
body, in which the lobby took any interest, that was 
not “O. K’d.” by the lobby before it left a committee. 
From a lobby standpoint, it was said to be the 
“cheapest” House that ever convened. An old lobby- 
ist made a remark, touching the venality of that 
House, to the effect that he could buy a whole com- 
mittee much cheaper than _a single member of the 
Municipal Assembly of St. Louis. He had bought 
both and ought to have been good authority on the 
subject. 


The lobby will do business at Jefferson City this 
winter the same as usual. It will not act so brazenly 
as of late years, but it will be in evidence just the 
same. Its agents will be members of the Legislature 
and outside pluggers who will not attract too much 
attention, for obvious reasons. Members will be 
bought and sold like so many pigs, some bringing one 
one price and some another. Business will be con- 
ducted more quietly than in former years, for the 
simple reason that the lobby agents fear Joseph W. 
Folk—not the Legislature. 

Within a very short time the Republicans will 
realize that power incurs serious responsibilities. The 
boot will be on the other foot this time. If they do 
anything or fail to do anything, that meets with pub- 
lic disapproval, they, not the Democrats, will be 
damned. 


How timely seem the words of Major Wm. War- 
ner, of Kansas City: “Have the Republicans of Mis- 
souri the wisdom to hold the victory they have 
achieved ?” 
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The Heavenly Maid 


Notes From the Journal of a Literary Man, Living in a Country Town; 
a Scholar, Refined and Gentle, but Somewhat Fastidious. 


a 77] 


JUNE 2oth. In the early morning I like the 
sound of birds—of nature. I thus begin 
the day as primitive man began his exis- 
tence, in a new, fresh world, ready to be 
But evening finds me quite civilized, even 





re-made. 
cultured; and, though I do not enjoy the society of 


my kind, I am ready for its music. Only, I am very 
decided in my musical desires. I am not an “execu- 
tionist,” nor a conoisseur ; indeed, I do not care great- 
ly for brilliance in performing. But the music must 
be of a certain type—the best. It must be rendered 
correctly, and above all, poetically. The performer 
must feel that there is something in the music be- 
yond mere sound and harmony, and must so render it 
that the listener will perceive this. Of course the 
conception of the performer may differ from that of 
the audience, but the main thing is the guessing at, 
the struggle toward, a hidden meaning. In other 
words, music must have an over-soul, 


I have been wonderfully fortunate of late, so for- 
tunate that I speak beneath my breath lest the hap- 
piness should vanish. For just opposite there lives—a 
musician. Hardly a concert hall performer, I should 
say, but a lover and interpreter of the great masters. 
Every evening during the long summer twilight, she is 
at her best. I say “she” for reasons that I will ex- 
plain at length—and I sit in ecstasy by the window, 
drinking in the rich music and the early light of the 
stars; or, if the mood be on me, I light my lamp 
and work like mad with the inspiration that music— 
true music—alone can impart. My neighbor in the 
meantime plays now an old song, living on like a ghost 
among us, its substance, its meaning long forgotten, 
only the melody remaining; now a passage from the 
vast operas by Wagner; now one of the new, the 
ultra new compositions into which my sympathies have 
not quite penetrated, and which have a tendency to 
make me feel rather old-fashioned. But she plays 
oftenest and holds dearest the three whom I love to 
the point of worship—Chopin, Schubert and Beetho- 
ven. When she renders the marvelous nocturnes, 
my soul is lifted into the realm of the supernatural; 
I wander in an exquisite world, all mist and grey- 
ness; when she plays the divine sonatas, I realize the 
full depth and height of man’s nobility—the largeness 
of his scope, the heroism of his action; but when she 
makes her instrument burst into Schubert-song, my 
heart is filled to overflowing; love, tenderness and pa- 
thos, too passionate for words, fill my being as with a 
golden fluid. I bury my face in my hands, and weep 
delicious tears. 


But alas! alas for human happiness! The crumpled 
rose leaves in my bed of bliss are as veritable nettles; 
for, how shall I tell it?—with the advent of lights and 
garish merriment, comes another performer. The 
piano which has lately breathed and trembled and 
throbbed to the music of the masters, now resounds 
to the horrid blare of rag-time! Clatter, clatter, bang, 
bang, crash! It is all a meaningless jargon, from 


which I fly to my most remote chamber, where I 
shut out, as much as possible, the hateful din. 
There are two sisters in the house opposite, who 





By Columbine 


perform in these diverse ways. I know this because 
I have a very discriminating ear, and I never make a 
mistake. I know a woman’s touch, and moreover, I 
can tell a younger from an elder touch. My musical 
(?) neighbors are two young women, but women as 
far apart as the poles. I confess the elder interests 
me greatly. I live a very retired life, and not one 
of the few people with whom I come in contact can 
tell'me anything about the family, though I stooped to 
questioning even the servants. For so much my love 
of music is accountable. 

Juty ist. I have seen the younger sister. She 
tripped jauntily down the steps last afternoon, wear- 
ing a white linen frock, and a white hat with several 
miles of snowy veil floating behind her. She also 
wore white shoes, white stockings—(yes), and white 
gloves. I am bound to state, as a just man, that her 
appearance in all this spotless daintiness, was rather 
attractive. There was a certain freshness about her 
face, a dewy brightness in her eyes, a spring-time 
grace in her movements. I fell to thinking of the girls 
I had loved in my college days, and wondering wheth- 
er I had quite done them justice. Youth has a charm 
But it is this young creature who nightly 
Let me frown sternly upon the en- 
Wait till 


of its own. 
racks, my nerves. 
gaging memory of her deceptive fairness. 
the elder sister appears! 

JuLy 15TH. I have met her! That is, I have met 
the younger sister. I called last night upon a good 
friend and neighbor who grieves over my bachelor- 
hood and lonely life, and who thinks me something 
of a lion because I do magazine work. She received 
me effusively and introduced me to a fluffy girl whose 
white dress just showed the dimples in her shoulders. 
She did not look a hardened criminal, but I steeled my 
heart against her, and as soon as I could, introduced 
her sister into the conversation, She stared and 
then I explained, with some little pride I confess, 
how I had discerned the identity of the two perform- 
ers. She threw back her head and laughed far more 
musically than she ever played the piano. When she 
stopped laughing with her lips, she still laughed with 
her eyes. I have read of eyes that danced, but I ‘had 
never seen them till I met her. I suppose she thought 
it amusing that a man approaching middle age, and 
of settled bachelor habits, should show any interest 
in a young woman. However, she became communi- 
cative about her sister, whose name, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she told me, was Cecilia. Could anything 
be more charming? In my own heart, I had been 
calling her Saint Cecilia. The younger sister, to my 
regret, discouraged my calling at the house. “Her 
mother was an invalid.” (I suppose the young men 
who troop in at night are her own friends). “Your 
sister cares for her constantly?” I said. “Oh yes,” 
she exclaimed, dimpling again. “Cecilia is a model 
daughter and she plays for Mamma every evening.” 
“And whom do you play for?” I asked rather bitterly. 
“Oh, Papa,” she answered with her laugh which, I am 
bound to confess, is like a chime of flower bells. I 
saw it all. What a strange thing is heredity—some- 
times, as in this case, so simple and consistent. The 
mother is a delicate woman in black with wistful 


The father is fat and jovial, laughs boisterous- 
ly, and wears a collar with a wide opening in front. 
Hence, the different natures of the children, and, indi- 
rectly the different performances upon the piano. 
When she left me, my provoking neighbor sought ‘her 
hostess, and the two had a hearty laugh over some- 
thing—perhaps myself. I think that is all. She has 
a curl on her left temple—one has a curious desire to 
touch it—but I will think of Cecilia. 

JuLy 20TH. I called again upon my hostess of a few 
nights ago, and questioned her about Cecilia, but got 
nothing out of her save that the younger sister was 
a sad rogue—a fact which I more than half suspected, 
On my way back I met her—not Cecilia, the other one. 
She was in pink from her head to her feet, and the 
color in her cheeks was much lovelier than that in 
her dress. Her eyes still danced. She would not 
tell me anything about her sister—but said that she 
herself was going, the following Tuesday night, to 
my friend’s. I have never before seen dimples that 
played about the corners of a mouth. They are rather 
—maddening. I do not believe Cecilia has dimples. 

Juty 30TH. I went again to see my old friend. She 
expressed pleasurable surprise at the frequency of my 
I did not realize that I had neglected her so 
long. I must be more thoughtful in the future. She 
was one of my mother’s dearest friends. My hostess 
was on the gallery, and when I went into the drawing 
room, I found the young woman who is interesting to 
me because of her relationship to an interpreter of 
Beethoven. She seemed in a gentler mood, so I again 
introduced the subject nearest my heart. “Cecilia,” 
I said was an appropriate name. She was seated on 
the piano stool, and replied, “She is considered at 
times like the picture of St. Cecilia.” With that she 
impertinently took the pose of the picture, and with 
her upturned profile, upon which the evening light 
fell, and slender outstretched hands, she was, despite 
the frivolous curls, wonderfully like the picture her- 
self. And then what did the minx do but burst into 
the latest two-step, and at the same moment peal after 
peal of laughter rose from her lips. I was so dis- 
gusted that I fairly turned my back on her, and talk- 
ed all the evening to my host about politics which I 
loathe. But just as I was leaving she came up to me 
and said, “I have something to whisper to you.” 
Then she came close to me—so close that her dress 
brushed against me, her breath fanned me—think of 
it, think of it! The little curl on her left temple was 
close, close to me, the maddening little dimples 
around her mouth—why, if I had but stretched out 
my arms—what nonsense! She whispered: “Cecilia 
is going out to-morrow at eleven. If you watch, you 
will see her.” I have an important engagement to- 
morrow morning, which I shall break. 

Avucust 1st. I have seen Cecilia. She walked de- 
murely down the steps—she did not dance as the 
other does. She wore a dove colored dress and bon- 
net, and her hair was parted in the middle, and drawn 
in bands across her forehead. She was the picture 
of maidenly modesty and decorum; but I fancied for 
one moment, as she raised her eyes, that I saw in 
them a glimmer of mischief. They were lowered in 
an instant, however, and I cannot associate mischief 
with Cecilia. How greatly preferable is such a wom- 
an, staid, calm and thoughtful to a butterfly like the 
other sister! 

Ah, but why is it the nature of man—a remnant of 
boyhood, perhaps—to chase butterflies? 

Avucust 10TH. I have had a long day with her—a 
picnic I believe, given by my old friend, but on my 
soul, I am not sure what pretext brought us together. 
Enough that we were alone in the woods, that the sun- 
shine lay on her hair, the light of dying summer burn- 


eyes. 


visits. 
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ed in her eyes. Why does nature bring men and 
women together so strangely and instinctively? In 
a drawing room or on a porch I would not have dared, 
and then I would have remembered how unsuitable 
she was to me, how antagonistic our natures were. 
But in the pine woods, when she tortured me with her 
girlish laugh, and maddened me with the little dim- 
ples around her mouth, I took her in my arms and 
kissed her—yes, I kissed the little dimples and I 
kissed the little curl—and I am nearing middle age, 
and have always been a dreamer. She broke away 
from me, more frightened than angry, and for the 
rest of the evening was white and feeble, and moved 
like a wounded thing; and I! Yet would I have un- 
done that moment, She would not take my hand at 
parting. I shall write her a long letter before I go to 
bed. To bed? I shall not sleep. I have never loved 
before, and I did not know what a fever it was, what 
a liquid madness in one’s veins. 

AucGusT 11TH. I wrote her a long, long letter, en- 
treating her to let me come to her. I have never been 
in her home, and I wish to steal her out of it. She 
wrote: “Come at seven this evening.” How did l 
live through the day? There was not a sign from her. 
At seven I was in her little parlor. Before I entered, 
I heard soft music and felt a strange misgiving, a 
premonition. I had actually forgotten that it was 
Cecilia’s hour; and she sat at the piano, in her dove 
colored dress, with the bands of hair upon her fore- 
head, with upturned eyes, and outstretched hands. 
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She was playing divinely, and I am ashamed to say 
what thoughts surged within me as I watched her. 
She was, after all, my ideal, the lady of my dreams, 
and I had been snatched away from her, beguiled 
away from her by a fairy trickster. I had sold my 
birthright of music and spiritual sympathy for a curl, 
a dimple, for the dewy freshness of ripe girlhood. 
How unworthy is man! How sublimely generous is 
Cecilia turned and looked at me, and a 
change came over her. She seemed to melt, to become 
transmuted before my very eyes. It was like a scene 
of fairy enchantment. Little dimples played about the 
corners of her mouth, a curl strayed over her left 
temple. Her eyes filled with mischief. Suddenly she 
raised her hands above the keyboard. They were 
ready to crash down upon it. I saw what the minx 
was about, and I caught her and crushed her in my 
arms. That is all I shall tell. I do not understand it 
yet, my heart burns, my head tingles with it all. Oh 
woman, woman, how strange thou art, how unguessed 
thy heights and depths. How can two such diverse 
natures be united in one strange, sweet, entrancing 





woman. 


personality? 

Although it is quite late, a sound comes from the 
room across the way. Another moment, and the night 
is filled with the passion of Schubert. Oh, exquisite 
beauty, too perfect for the heart of man to endure! 
The almost intolerable sweetness and passion and 
mystery throbs upon the night. I love and am be- 
loved. My heart is breaking with joy. 





. 


T’S murder you suggest,” said Mrs. Collins. 





“Tt’s not,’ said Mr. Patrick Collins. It’s 
mercy.” 
“It’s against God’s will.” 
“I tell you, Mary, we cannot support another 
child. We have three now. Another will take 


from them and will not take enough to support it- 
self.” 

“The Lord will provide,” said the woman dogged- 
ly. 

“Well,” replied the man, “provision has not been 
bountiful thus far.” 

“We have been happy enough, God knows. There 
are other people who have twice as many. They 
live, and they have no more than we have.” 

“Yes; and of the seven Snyder children, three are 
in jail and one is a loose woman.” 

“I’m sure you don’t class ourselves with the Sny- 
ders.” 

“Mary, it isn’t a question of classing ourselves. 
It’s a question of justice to the child. We have no 
right to bring it here to misery, with all the chances 
against its happiness.” 

“Patrick, we are the servants of God. His will 
The priest has said what you suggest is 
We are responsible now, as we shall 

He says the child-to-be is our own 


be done. 

mortal sin. 
be in future. 
act, and we cannot evade it.” 


“All right, Mary, but you’re not reasonable, You'll 
be an old woman. You'll be worn all your days. 
It is time you were having your ease.” 

“T never would have ease again if I should do 


what you say. I am not a society woman. Never 








The Story of the Baby 


By William Marion Reedy 


mind me. I'll do without something, everything, to 
provide for the comer.” 
“Women have no reason.” 
“No, Patrick, they ‘haven’t. 
hearts.” 


But they have 


* * 1% 

Mr. and Mrs, Patrick Collins sat together in a lit- 
tle room in a large tenement building. 

The funeral was over. They had returned from 
the graveyard. 

“Mary,” said the husband, “this day a month was 
Jimmie’s twenty-fifth birthday.” 

The woman turned away her head and motioned 
“hush” with her hand. 

“Tt would have been better for us if he never had 
been born. My God! That our boy should have died 
on the gallows.” 

“Oh, Patrick, it was the drink, the drink. D’ye 
remember when I was carrying him that I wanted 
brandy, and you said no, it never would enter the 
house, for Tommy was with us then, and the liquor 
would drive him mad.” 

“T remember.” 

“Well, the doctor told me it was that made Jim- 
my the fool of the drink.” 

“But I thought it was for the best.” 

“You did. But Tommy died of the tremens for 
all and all.” 

“Well, but we had a decent funeral for him, and 
no one can come to sit up with us over Jimmy but 
the jail guards, who liked him.” 

“And if they liked him, who were his jailors and 
his executioners, he was not so bad. Oh, Jimmie 
was a good boy.” 








“But Mary, the disgrace! I never shall be able to 
go to the shop again. My boy hanged! Oh, if you’d 
only listened to me, the time you first hinted to me 
of being churched for him!” 

“Patrick, darling, don’t reproach me.” 

“You could have avoided it. The other children 
don’t come near us in our sorrow and disgrace.” 

“More shame to them.” Zz 

“The disgrace! The disgrace!” 

“He was our own boy.” 

“A murderer! 

“And you wanted me to be a murderess that time. 
No, Patrick, it’s better as it is. The boy lived to 
repent. He died in the faith.” 

“The disgrace !” 

“He was our boy. God gave him to us and God 
knows what is best.” 

“If he never had been born.” 

“Oh, Patrick, if he never had been born I never 
should have loved him so, my own little boy. Oh, 
I know he wrung my heart with all his wild ways, 
but I loved him the more, the more he hurt me. 
Oh, now that he is gone, I take comfort that I did 
love him so. And he needed my love so. Oh, 
Patrick, maybe, if I had loved him more he might 
not have done that fearful thing. It was at me he 
was angry when [ refused him money, and he went 
to rob and killed the man. Oh, Patrick, it was I 
murdered the man. I could have given him money 
when he begged, and begged, and was crazed for 
more of the drink that was dying out in him. Oh, 
do you remember him, the sweet, blue-eyed, curly- 
headed little baby that he was, and how you looked 
at him, and you used to come up after looking and 
put your arm around me and say: ‘Mary, I was 
wrong.’ Oh, he looked in his coffin as he looked 
when he was a little boy. And the last day I saw 
him alive—the day before he—died, he said, ‘Mam- 
ma, do you forgive me?’ And I did. Oh, Patrick, 
he did not reproach me, in the black shadow, with 
having brought him here—and there, where he stood. 
And he might have done it.” 

“Yes, yes, Mary.” 

“But Patrick, if he’d never come to us at all, we'd 
never have loved him so. Oh, my poor little boy! 
I’m happy, happy, happy, that I did love him; sorry, 
sorry, sorry, that I didn’t love him more.” 

“Mary, forgive me.” 

Then the two old people kissed each other and 
knelt down and said a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of their little boy. 


see 
PARMA VIOLETS 


By A tnea Gries 


ALE purple flowers, sweet lingering scent, 
Magical violets— 
Ah to what depths your message went, 
Unloosed what winged regrets. 
* * * ra * * * 
How swift across the silent years, 
Across the sundering sea, 
From night and rain of desolate tears 
I come again to Thee. 


Sharp from illusion drawn I see 
How thin the veil of Death, 
Whose mists fade, melted suddenly 
Before a flower’s frail breath. 
* * * * * * * 
Cover my heart; hide tenderly 
(Violet on violet) 
My tears for fear the cold world see 
All I would not forget. 
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Is He a Literary Ghovl? 


Hall Caine Replies to the Question L 


LITERARY controversy of unusual inter- 
est is on in England. In Hall Caine’s 
new novel, “The Prodigal Son,” Oscar 
Stephenson, a young Icelander, places the 

only existing manuscripts of his musical compositions 

It is the act of a man 





in the coffin of his dead wife. 
stricken with remorse, wrung with sorrow. The 
passages in the book which relate the incident set 
this forth convincingly, for we read: 

“Thora, he said, in a calm voice, “these are the 
only copies of my compositions, and I wish you to 
take them with you. They were written in hours 
when your faithful heart was suffering through my 
fault—when I neglected you and deserted you for 
the sake of my foolish visions of art and greatness. 
That was the real cause of your death, Thora, and 
in punishment of myself for sacrificing your sweet 
life to my selfish dreams, I wish to bury the fruits 
of them in your grave. ‘Take them, then, and let 
them lie with you and fade with you and be forgot- 
ten. I will never write another note of music as 
long as I live, and from this hour onward my am- 
bitions are at an end. Saying this he put the pa- 
pers beside the body of Thora, and wrapped them in 
the long plaits of her beautiful hair.” 

But this self-sacrificing impulse of the hero of 
Caine’s novel is not lasting. A few years pass, and 
then, inspired by the amorous Helga, his mistress, 
he causes the precious manuscripts to be dug up, in 
order that he may have money to play at Monte Car- 
lo, and win the wanton woman back to him. 

Of course, this incident in fiction is strikingly like 
one in fact, and the London Times’ reviewer exco- 
riates the novelist for what he calls treachery to the 
memory of his dead friend—an “unpardonable of- 
fense;” and Mr. Caine has replied to the Times in a 
long article in the London Mail. 

The incident to which allusion is made is per- 
haps familiar to many, but will bear rehearsal. Some 
biographers of the poet chiefly concerned make no 
reference whatever to it, and others are but brief, 
so it easily may have escaped the notice even of 
those familiar with the life of the poet. 

In 1850, when Dante Gabriel Rossetti was twenty- 
two, he met a young girl of seventeen—of remarka- 
ble beauty, but of obscure and undistinguished family. 
Her father is variously reported to have been a cut- 
ler, a watchmaker, and an auctioneer. She herself, 
when Rossetti met her, was a milliner’s assistant. Her 
education was ordinary, but she was dowered with a 
certain grace of mind, and we read that, having 
found one of Tennyson’s poems on “a piece of pa- 
per which she had brought home to her mother 
wrapped around a pat of butter,” she was so struck 
by it that she carefully cut it out and preserved it— 
a rather amusing story. 

It is this girl, Miss Siddal, whom Rossetti paint- 
ed in very many poses—her lofty neck, her uncom- 
mon features, her greenish-blue, unsparkling eyes, 
her large perfect eyelids, her brilliant complexion, 
and her wealth of heavy coppery-golden hair are 
familiar to all students of the pictures of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

For nine years Miss Siddal served as model for 
Rossetti, and during almost, if not quite, all of this 


time, they were lovers, and the somewhat peculiar 
relationship was ended by marriage only in 1850, 
when Miss Siddal’s life was despaired of. 

But it was not a happy relationship. Rossetti, 
at the best, was not of puritanic and steadfast char- 
acter, and, as Mr. Benson says, his “sensuous nature 
gained a firmer hold on him as he grew older.” Mrs. 
Rossetti clearly was jealous and unhappy. Her own 
love was a steady and intense flame, and she was 
immeasurably wounded by his wayward conduct. 

The world will probably never know, however, 
whether the slender, loving woman met her death 
by her own hand or whether it was indeed an over- 
Mr. Benson, the 
poet’s biographer, thus relates the occurrence: 

“In February, 1862, she dined with her husband 
and Mr. Swinburne at the Sabloniere Hotel in Lei- 
cester Square. She and Rossetti returned early, and 
as she appeared to be tired and in pain, he advised 
her to go to bed; he himself went out to a drawing 
class at the Workingmen’s College. Coming back 
later he found her unconscious; she had been in the 
habit, under medical orders, of taking laudanum, and 
she had miscalculated the dose. Four doctors were 
summoned, and all was done that could be done. Ros- 
setti, in the course of the ghastly attempts to resus- 
citate her, went out distractedly to call on Ford 
Madox Brown at five in the morning; Mrs, Rossetti 
The finding of the cor- 


dose of laudanum that caused it. 


died an hour or two after. 
oner’s jury was ‘Accidental Death.’ 

Rossetti’s demeanor at the inquest and during the 
sad days before the funeral was extraordinarily cour- 
ageous and dignified. Just before the coffin was 
closed he left the room in which some friends were 
assembled, taking with him a manuscript book of 
poems, and placed it between the cheek and the hair 
of his dead wife. He then came back and said what 
he had done, adding they had often been written when 
she was suffering, and when he might have been 
attending to her, and that the solitary text of them 
should go with her to the grave. Rossetti evidently 
meant it to be a punishment to himself for sacrific- 
ing the gentle tendance of love to his ambitions, and 
for even deeper failures of duty, and the volume was 
buried with his wife in Highgate Cemetery that day. 

In comment on this, Rossetti’s biographer, Mr. 
Benson, remarks that “it may be doubted whether in 
the annals of literature there is any scene which 
strikes so vehement a note of sorrow and self-re- 
proach—the abased penitence of a strong, contrite, 
and passionate soul.” 

Nevertheless, the poems to remain 

During 


were not 
where they had so tenderly been placed. 
succeeding years Rossetti began to indulge in chloral, 
which finally caused his death. He was obsessed 
by the idea that he was visited by manifestations 
which proved that the spirit of his wife was near 
him. Once, so it is said, he picked up a chaffinch in 
the road, which allowed itself tamely to be caught, 
and he seemed to believe that it was in some way 
connected with the spirit of his dead wife. 
However, as time passed, and one by one, Ros- 
setti’s friends—Morris and Swinburne—attained dis- 
tinction as poets, he, too, began to hanker after poet- 


ic reputation, and to reflect with pain and regret upon 





the hidden fruits of his best effort. Some of the 
poems he could remember, and thus recovered, but 
others not; and, at last, urged by his friends, and 
fretted by his inability to recall the poems, he agreed 
that the body of his wife should be disinterred. Mr. 
Benson says: 

“The matter was arranged with the Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Bruce, afterward Lord Aberdare. One 
night, seven and a half years after the funeral, a fire 
was lit by the side of the grave, and the coffin was 
raised and opened. The body is described as having 
been almost unchanged. Rossetti, alone and op- 
pressed with self-reproachful thoughts, sat in a 
friend’s house while the terrible task was done. The 
stained and molded manuscript was carefully dried 
and treated, and at last returned to his possession. 
He copied the poems out himself, and destroyed the 
volume. But it is impossible to resist a certain 
feeling of horror at the episode. Rossetti was not 
a man to have yielded tamely to the suggestions of 
friends in this or any other matter; such grace as 
belonged to the original act was forfeited by the re- 
covery of the book; and there is a certain taint about 
the literary ambition that could thus violate the se- 
crecy of the grave, however morbid the original sac- 
rifice may have been.” 

The book was published; it met with a chorus of 
praise, and Rosseiti stepped at once into the front 
rank of contemporary poets. 

Such is the strange, true story which Hall Caine, 
Rossetti’s intimate friend, now makes “copy” of in 
his novel, and his defense, at best, is weak. Mr. 
Caine says in his own behalf: 

“My answer is that in so doing I think I was true 
to the principles of art, and I am sure that I was fol- 
lowing the precedent of great writers. Did not 
Charles Reade employ fact for the purposes of fic- 
tion when he used the letters of Erasmus in the 
making of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth?’ Did not 
Charles Dickens do the same when he used Carlyle’s 
‘History of the French Revolution’ in the writing of 
the ‘Tale of Two Cities?? Have not other novelists 
shot the weft of fact into the woof of fiction, and have 
they thereby wronged the principles of imaginative 
literature? What of George Eliot in ‘Middlemarch, 
of Dickens in ‘Bleak House,’ of Lytton in ‘Eugene 
Aram,’ and of a score of other novelists in novels 
great and small? Does it follow because Harold 
Skimpole is a rough portrait of Leigh Hunt that the 
public is to attach the incidents of the novel in which 
he figures to the facts of Hunt’s biography? Because 
a brilliant and illuminating sketch of Rossetti him- 
self appears in ‘Aylwin’ is it to be concluded that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton has saddled himself with the responsi- 
bility of pinning on to Rossetti’s life even the fringe 
of the romance of Sinfi Lovell? Dickens said: “The 
author no more thought (God forgive him), that the 
admired original (Leigh Hunt) would ever be 
charged with the imaginary vices of the fictitious 
creature than he himself ever thought of charging 
the blood of Desdemona and Othello on the innocent 
Academy model who sat for Iago’s leg in the pic- 

ture.” 

The reply to this, as the London papers do not 
fail to point out, is that the world is always ready 
to believe the worst; and that it will fail to know 
exactly where ends the fact and where begins the fic- 
tion. It is liable to believe, in its loose-thinking 
way, that Rossetti exhumed his poems for purposes 
purely mercenary. And, besides, it is pertinently 
asked, “Will the, fame of the Lord Hertford ever 
recover from the wound it received when Thackeray 
took a part of him as model for the Marquis of 
Steyne? In ‘Diana of the Crossways’ did not Mere- 
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Trefousse Gloves 


The perfection of kid-glove making, as conclusively shown by the fact that 


Trefousse Gloves captured the Grand Prize at the Fair! We have exact dupli- 


cates of the gloves in the prize-winning exhibit at prices from.....$1.50 





Glove Certificates 


Are a very popular form of gift, as they 
enable the happy recipient to select at 
leisure just exactly what he or she wants 
and insure a perfect fit. We issue these 
certificates at our glove counter for any 
amount. 














Umbrellas for Presents 


We engrave them free. Something everybody appreciates. 
Our Umbrella Department is on the second floor, facing the 


great Cloak Room. 


NUGENT’S BEACONSFIELD UMBRELLAS are the 
best in the world. We stamp date of purchase on the strap 
and guarantee them for one year something never done 
before. They’re of pure silk, union silk or taffeta silk. We 


show— 


MEN’S UMBRELLAS with every conceivable kind of handle, 
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See those with full-length pearl handles at 
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Hon. Mrs. Norton were never able to dissipate? Will 
not Leigh Hunt be Harold Skimpole to many be- 
cause Dickens in some things identified the two? 








dith create the impression which the defenders of the 


THE MIRROR 





wick?” These questions are quite unanswerable. At 
the very best, Mr. Caine’s act was in the worst of 


taste. 


Twin Immortalities 


By Louise A. McGaffey 


’ 


HE Twin Immortalities, and Other Poems,’ 
by Charles E. Russell, is a late contribu- 
tion to American literature which ought to 
make more than a passing ripple on that, 





as yet, slumbrous sea. 

A book of verse is not an alluring bait for a fickle- 
minded public fed on swashbuckling romance, studies 
in eroticism, and odds and ends of prurient fancies, 
and therefore the poet cannot hope for a large audi- 
ence. A present writer who knows whereof he speaks 
says that “the poet who wishes his work to live must 
follow one cardinal rule. He must write over the 
common herd, addressing himself to the elect alone.” 
And this elect he reckons as only one to every 
thousand. 

This would seem a discouraging outlook were it 
not that in the survival of the fittest is to be found 
the apotheosis of humanity, the ultimate hope of the 
race. And who but the poet shall determine that 
fitness? He is the only one who’ sees behind the 
shows of things, who discerns the soul through the 
form, and in melodious numbers discloses it to the 
world. 

Mr. Russell is one of those who do not write for 
the crowd. His lofty themes, his virile treatment of 
them, do not appeal to the popular taste, and he may 
safely wait for the verdict due him of the chosen 
audience that will surely be his. In the apprehension 
of the common mind poetry is, indeed, a drug in the 
market, but when the true note is struck all minor 
chords are silenced, and the real symphonies of the 
universe make themselves heard. 

In the poem which gives title to the volume this 
stanza occurs—a Pythian glance into the deeps behind 
phenomena that proves the seer, in contradistinction 
to the bard whose song is learned by rote, and made 
up of the mere daily aspect of things: 


“There 1s no death; men come and go, 
And with their little fruitage wax and wane; 
But till the primal sunset glow 
On the vast mountain fane, 
Till burnt and bleak the sweet fields lie, 
And time dissever 
All light from life and earth forever, 
These voices in the sky 
Shall sunlight be and starlight! Ah, no death! 
Not bitter change nor slow decay 
Hath power to chill the summery breath 
Of their eternal day, 
Or make man’s soul so dull and dim 


It starts not upward when they whispér him.” 


To many writers, especially to many who have 
chosen poetry as their field, Italy has always been an 
alluring force. Whether it is the grandeur that was 
Rome, the splendor that was the Renaissance, or the 
glory of her artistic renown, the very name of Italy 
an enchantment from Wyatt, Suffolk and 


has been 


Milton down to the present time. And Mr. Russell, 
following so many illustrious examples, has found 
also in the home of ‘Dante and Petrarch 


“The light that never was on sea or land,” 


and has brought back from it memories like “Della 


Bella Simonetta,” with its echo of the divine Beatrice. 


“Oh, wistful face of woman fine and true, 

Was it from this then that his spirit drew 

The light that led him all his way along, 

And brighter than all the stars before him grew, 
And in his heart was hope, his soul was song? 

Was this the face touched with some day-dream deep, 
Sad with some question wherein sense saith naught, 
With speech unspoken and with gainless thought 
That came to make his straining heart up-leap, 

His vision clear, his soul grow sweet and strong 
Before the face he wrought.” 


And this from “Pegli:” 


“So slumbrous in the green lap of the hill 

And to the sea’s low-singing lip so near 

That let the pine trees pipe their loudest, still 

The other’s song is ever in her ear, 

Sweet in the sunlight dozes 

The fairest town of roses 

With upturned face the wild winds kiss, unknowing 
tear and fear.” 


In another direction, and in an entirely Jifferent 
vein, Mr. Russell shows again the same subtle sym- 
pathy which distinguishes his Italian reveries, as in 
“Mary Magdalen,” wherein he sounds the depths of 
woe and contrition in a passion of pathos not reached 
by any of the many attempts that have been made to 
portray that immortal penitent. Nothing can surpass 
these exquisite lines: 


“Yea, should I lift at some great judgment seat 
This broken soul of mine 

And show its torn wings there before his feet 
Where angels shine, 


“And cry, This soul was white—Who burned it black? 
Should any in that place 
With clear untroubled eyes on me look back 


And unshamed face? 


“Nay, I know naught of all—but this I know: 
Whatever dark may be, 

One sun hath shone—one soul, touched of my woe, 
Hath pitied me.” 


There are thirty-six poems in all, and each one 
contains striking lines, and beautiful images aglow 
with poetic fervor, while many of them are sym- 
phonies from beginning to end. Among the shorter 
ones “The Dance of the Autumn Leaves” is a sweet, 
wild melody that weaves in and out with the autumn 
winds in the forest, as 





Will not Smithson always be associated with Pick- 


“Flying merrily, dancing airily, nestling 
round they go; 

Brooks are stilled with them, air is thrilled with 
them, hollows filled with them, to and fro. 

Ah, the tunes of them; hills and dunes of them, with 
songs and croons of them, ring and ring; 

The whole dun daytime is but their playtime, dearer 
than Maytime to fly and sing.” 


Other notable ones are “Adam’s Sons,” strong, 
uplifting verse: “The Wreck” that brings a vision of 
Turner’s “Phantom Ship;” “In a Single Gap” that 


carries one 


“By winding shore and willowy screen, 
Across tree-shadows gray or green, 
By shelving beach of crinkling sand, 
And deeps where browsing cattle stand; 

By meadow’s rim, by mill-wheel’s brim, 
By white vine-scented cottage trim; 


Where the strong white eddies leap; 

Where the broad blades run in the burning sun.” 

It is a dream of summer, and summer shorelands 
steeped jn balm. 

The book is handsomely printed and bound and 
amply illustrated by the text itself. 

(“The Twin Immortalities, and Other Poems,” by 
Charles E. Russell, The Hammersmark Publishing 
Company.) 
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Ballad ofthe Sinful Lover 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


OUR years he sinned, because she died. 
F With base corroding anodyne 
He numbed the noble pain in him. 
Four years he herded with the swine. 


And then at last he died, and went, 
With hurry of immortal feet, 

To seek in the Eternal Life 
The face that he had died to meet. 


Up all the stairways of the sky 
Laughing he ran. At every door 
Of the long corridors of heaven 
He knocked, and cried out “Heliodore!” 


In shining rooms sat the sweet saints, 
Each at her little task of joy; 

Old eyes, all young again withe heaven, 
Watched angel girl and angel boy. 


And o’er the fields of Paradise, 
Scattered like flowers, the lovers passed, 
All rainbows—saying each to each 
Heaven’s two words: “At last! At last!” 


But nowhere in that place of peace 
Found he the face that was his own, 
Till, on a sudden, by a stream 
He found her sitting all alone. 


With outstretched hands, he cried her name; 
She turned on him her quiet eyes: 

“Who art thou that so foul with sin 
Darest to walk in Paradise?” 


Amazed, he answered: “If I sinned, 
My sin was sorrow for thy sake; 
The pain, O Heliodore, the pain! 
I sinned—O lest my heart should break.” 


“T know thee not,” the saint replied, 
“Thy sorrow is all changed to sin;” 
And, moving towards a golden door, 
She turned away, and entered in. 
From December Harper's Magazine. 
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THE MIRROR 


Sa 
A Late Confession 


By Henry Lavedan 


Translated From the French for The Mirror by Francis A. House 


HEY sat side by side before the bright, 
crackling fire, dreaming with open eyes. 
They relived their days of youth, of love, 
of hope, of glory. Both were now old in 
years; deep wrinkles furrowed their cheeks and fore- 





heads, and their hair was white as snow. 

He was known as Monsieur Valere, she as Mad- 
ame Lisa. These were their old stage-names, which 
had clung to them, and which they loved and cher- 
ished like the half-forgotten memories of days long 
flown by. They had appropriated them when they 
made their debut on the stage and did not dare to 
disclose their real names, for fear their theatrical 
career might bring humiliation to their relations. 
They were both of respectable lineage, for among 
their ancestors could be numbered a Roman prince, 
two barons, three generals, four noted criminals, a 
royal maitresse and several bankrupts. 

Very simple was their heart’s story; it was naive 
like the intrigue of a one-act curtain raiser; innocent 
like the dialogue of a comedy produced by undevel- 
oped girl students. How they loved. each other. He 
was twenty-four, she almost nineteen, at the time. 
They soon agreed upon marriage. Their union had 
remained childless. In spite of this, however they 
were happy, oh, so happy, so foolishly happy. For 
twenty years they had appeared in tragedies, comedies 
They had considerable talent, hosts of 
They wept, laughed, raged, 


and farces. 
friends and admirers. 
died, hundreds, aye, thousands of times—upon the 
stage. And then they had celebrated their silver wed- 
ding. That was the end of their public life. Soon 
thereafter they decided to retire to a charming little 
provincial town, nestling among the vine-clad hills. 


* * * * 


‘The antique marble clock of Louis-Quatorze times 
has just struck two. Valere roused himself from his 
reverie, and tried to stifle a light sneeze in his silk 
handkerchief. And then he said: “How quiet we 
are to-night, Lisa.” 

Lisa sighed and nodded assent. She appeared 
strangely obsessed with something. “Yes, yes,” she 
replied, “but, then, I am thinking of so many 
things.” 

“What are they, Lisa?” 

“T have a confession to make; I have to tell you 
something which I ought to have told you many years 
ago.” 

“A confession? To me? Is it une affaire d'amour?” 
His eyes suddenly began to glisten with donjuanesque 
flashes. 

Lisa replied: “Yes, indeed. You believe that I 
have always been faithful to you?” 

“Most assuredly I do, my dear. Why should I 
doubt it? You never gave me any reason for sus- 
picion of any kind.” 

“Well, I have deceived you. 
less.” 

“You? Faithless? Impossible!” 
“You, by whose virtue 


I have been faith- 


Valere straight- 
ened up in his arm-chair. 


and loyalty I used to swear?” And here Valere 


dropped into one of his stage-roles: “Ha, wretched, 
treacherous woman! And this is how you thanked 
me for my innumerable evidences of affection, of de- 
voted love!” 

In a low voice, meekly, Lisa answered: “Yes, 
Sire!” And then, in ordinary plebeian language, she 
resumed: “Yes, dear, I have been faithless, that is, 
in a certain sense, but in one that now seems to me 
to have been worse than any other would have been.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said Valere, stagily. 

Lisa continued: “Do you remember the day when 
you avowed your love to me? And how many, admir- 
ers I had at that time?” 

“Silence. Desdemona; ha, jealousy!” And Valere 
muttered some apposite words of Othello. Then he 
resumed: “I loved you,—I love you yet; how beauti- 
ful, how adorable you were in those days. What 
do I say! Lisa, you are still winsome and admirable.” 

Lisa, interrupted him: “No doubt, you still rec- 
ollect the numberless billet doux which I generally 
received every night after the performance. They 
came by the hundreds.” 


“Yes, I remember; they were showered upon you. 
Some of the senders were very young, and—” 

“Others very old. You will probably also recol- 
lect that after our wedding day these fervid decla- 
rations of love ceased very suddenly. While I was 
completely absorbed in my love for you, still I felt 
displeased, disappointed, almost miserable over ‘his 
unexpected apostasy of my erstwhile admirers. And 
soon I began to grieve, to weep (in secret, of course), 
and, finally, to emaciate, to suffer in health and ap- 
pearance. Did you never notice it?” 

“Never, I assure you!” 

“Just like a man!” flashed out Lisa. “Husbands 
never notice anything. You interrupted me! Well, 
one beautiful morning, there came, oh, Valere, oh, 
Fantasio, a, a— 

“A letter?” 


“Yes, a letter, a real love-letter. And the fol- 
lowing morning another one, and then another one, 
and so on for an entire month. 
received one. 


Every morning I 
And I was so happy! At least, I 
thought, you have found some one who is still de- 
voted to you, who still considers you desirable, ai- 
though I have been metamorphosed into a humble, 
married bourgeoise.” 

“And then?” 

“Afterwards, the letters arrived less frequently, 
and finally: they ceased altogether. 


, 


Our correspon- 
dence lasted about two years.’ 

“And who was your correspondent?” 

“He never signed his name, and I never saw 
him!” 

“If that was the case, you cannot accuse yourself 
of having been faithless to me.” 

“But I was, Valere!” 

“How so?” 


“Because his letters were so inflammatory, so 


ecstatically expressive of admiration, so undisguised 
Every time I read one, I 


in bold avowals of love. 





felt as if somebody caressed me. You cannot imag- 
ine what I experienced!” 

“And you saved them all?” 

“Certainly; I have them hidden somewhere!” 
“Where?” 

“T will tell you later!” 

“When?” 


“On your one hundredth birthday !” 


“Did that fellow ever mention me in his letters? 
Did he ever speak ill of me?” 

“No, never! He always referred to you in most 
respectful terms; he implored me unceasingly never 
to do anything likely to injure your honor or feel- 
ings.” 

“And what did you say in response?” 


“Oh, nothing particular; just silly things. You 
know what foolish women say in such cases. And, 
then, you know, there’s really no harm in such things, 
To write a silly letter is much better than to do a 
silly act.” 

“The letters must have been interesting?” 


“Indifferently so, Horatio. But you will never 
come to read them; I presume they have all been 
destroyed.” 


‘Another question: Did you at any time endeavor 
to ascertain the name of your admirer?” 


“Never! I had no special desire to see or know 
him. The ideal sufficed me. I feared the reality, 
flesh and blood. I thought of Psyche’s lamp.” 


“You may have been right; a foolish woman is, 
in such cases, more clever than a clever man.” 


“Now, at last, Valere, I have revealed my secret; 
I have made my confession, after my sixtieth birth- 
day, on Christmas eve. Will you forgive me?” 


Valere tragically stretched forth his hands: “I 
will, Madame, if you will give me the letters!” 


With a little smile, she freed herself, went to her 
bureau, opened a drawer, took out a package of let- 
ters, tied with a golden cord, pressed her lips upon 
it, and murmured: “Oh, how silly one is when 
young!” 

And then she handed the perfumed letters to him, 
with the grace and gestures of a duchess. 

“Very well, Madame! Will you permit me to read 
these letters?” 


“Certainly, Monsieur. But not in my presence; 
you must not begin reading until I have retired!” 
“As you please, Madame!” 


She began her preparations for retiring; he gal- 
lantly turned his chair, with the words: “I shal] not 
disturb you, Madame; I shall be discreet. But do 
not forget to put your shoe before the fire-place! 


And, with 
this, she put a dainty velvet slipper in the appointed 
place. And then she retired. He remained per- 
fectly still until he heard the rustle of the silken 
Then he rose from his chair, bent over 
her, and kissed her tenderly upon the lips and fore- 
head, with the half-whispered words: “Good night, 
good night, my dear old girl!” A few minutes later, 
she was sound asleep. 


“If you wish it, I will not forget it. 


coverlet. 


For a while, he remained motionless in his seat. 
Then he chuckled gleefully, and, tip-toeing, went to 
his writing-desk, pushed a button, and from a secret 
drawer withdrew a package of letters, tinged yellow 
with age, and held together by a silk ribbon. Then 
he tip-toed back to the fire-place, knelt down and hid 
his package in the little velvet slipper. 

“Here are the answers!” he murmured. ‘What 
a surprise for Lisa in the morning!” 
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The Sin of David 


Stephen Phillips’ New Play 


ODERN poets, unlike modern novelists, 
cannot be charged with the crime of over- 
production. True, there is a ceaseless flow 
of minor verse, but the singers who count 
are by no means prodigal of their wares. Mr. Steph- 


en Phillips, so far as his published work is con- 





cerned, has been silent for two years, and his new 
venture is, contained in a slim volume of seventy 
pages. This frugality of utterance can, of course, 
be accounted for in different ways. 


pessimistically ascribe it to a drying up of the fount 
of inspiration; others to rigorous self-criticism, to the 


Some may 


labor limae, to a protest, conscious or unconscious, 
against rhyming to order. After all, poets are not 
to be gauged by the bulkiness of their literary bag- 
gage. Sappho’s immortality, recognised by so early 
a critic as Longinus, rests on a few score lines; and 
in our own day we can but respect a writer who, 
with every temptation to exploit his popularity by 
rapid production, allows, not months, but years to 
elapse between his appearances in print. 

In his drama of “Herod” Mr. Phillips retained 
the historical personages and the local color. In 
“The Sin of David” he has invented an imaginaiy 
parallel case with a modern setting. The time 1s 
the first year of the war of Crown and Parliament ; 
the scene Rushland House, headquarters of the Puri- 
tan army in the Fenlands, and the home of Colonel 
Mardyke, a grim, fanatical elderly veteran married to 
his ward, the orphan daughter,. born and bred in 
France, of an old comrade-in-arms. At the opening 
of the play a Court-Martial is being held on a young 
officer who has betrayed a girl of the neighborhood. 
Mardyke is for executing the culprit, the votes are 
equally divided, and Sir Hubert Lisle, the comman- 
der of the Parliamentary forces, arrives to give his 
casting vote for death. With the words of judg- 
ment on his lips, he is smitten with love at first sight 
for the wife of his host. Three weeks pass, and the 
commander still remains inactive, sunk in an amor- 
ous lethargy, to the dismay of his officers. Miriam 
half betrays her secret to Mardyke’s sister, but Mar- 
dyke himself guesses nothing. The lovers declare 
their mutual passion, but their love is yet unstained 
by guilt, when an urgent summons reaches Lisle to 
send a leader for a forlorn hope; and without Mir 
iam’s knowledge, he dispatches her husband to cer- 
tain death. In the third act four years are sup- 
posed to have elapsed, Lisle and Miriam are wedded, 
and she has borne him a son. On the anniversary 
of the day on which Mardyke was betrayed Lisle is 
summoned to relieve Pomfret. At the moment of 
his departure the child is stricken down with a mys- 
terious ailment, and Lisle returns victorious to find 
him dead. Smitten with remorse, Lisle confesses to 
his wife, who had always believed that Mardyke had 
died in fair fight, that he had trapped him to his 
death. In the agony of her horror Miriam de- 
nounces him as the murderer of her child by pro- 
voking the just Nemesis of his crime. Then sud- 
denly realizing that her beauty had seduced Lisle to 
his own undoing, she thinks of destroying herself. 
The suicidal mood soon passes, but she feels that 
they must part, only to be convinced by her husband’s 
argument that by the removal of the fruit of their 


unholy union they are now finally joined in a mar- 
riage everlasting :— 


“Marriage at last of spirit, not of sense, 

Whose ritual is memory and repentance, 

Whose sacrament this deep and mutual wound, 
Whose covenant the all that might have been.” 
The curtain falls on their reconciliation. 


Of the effectiveness and impressiveness of the 
drama as a stage-play it is difficult to judge. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that its lack of relicf 
—for even the love-scenes are lit with sombre fires— 
may neilitate against its popularity. Again, the 
condensation and concentration necessary in a drama 
intended for stage representation inevitably impair 
the verisimilitude of the narrative. Thus, making 
all allowances for Miriam’s Southern blood, there is 
something bewildering in the swift succession of con- 
flicting emotions to which she is a prey in the clos- 
ing scene. Lastly, the total blindness of Murdyie 
to the cause of his commander’s three weeks lethar- 
gy, and the failure of his sister—warned herself by 
Miriam’s half-confidences—to warn him in time, are, 
if not incredible, at any rate hard to reconcile with 
the rigid patriarchal Puritanism of the one and the 
loyalty of the other. If, however, the play fails to 
satisfy the tests which may be fairly applied to the 
characterization of a novel, one can speak with less 
reserve of the quality of the verse, which is uniform- 
ly dignified, rising in moments of passion, exalta- 
tion, or tenderness ‘to a level of genuine fervour, 
Mr. Phillips need never fear the test of quotation. 
To make good this assertion we give Miriam's out- 
burst of mutinous self-revelation in her first dia- 
logue with Martha:— 


“MirIAM. O thou dear Martha, living without sin, 
And reputably rusting to the grave, 
Thou vacant house moated about by peace, 
Thou shadow perfect, and thou blameless ghost, 
I cannot feed my soul on ‘Thou shalt not’ 
I'll fight ’gainst numbness, wrestle against rust. 
There’s the arch-foe of women! this doth kill us. 
Not pain, nor secret arrow of the midnight 
That quivers till the bird-song, ended faith, 
Mortal surprise of marriage, nor the dawn 
Of golden-vista’d children clouded quite, 
Nor fallen loneliness where love hath been. 
These, these are understood, wept o’er and sung. 
But worse, O, worse the folding of the hands, 
The human face left by the tide of life, 
The worm already at the human heart. 


MartHa, Sooner the worm than guilt within the 
heart. 

Miriam. No! I would rather drench my soul in sin 
So I might fee this fire and grip this glory, 
The color and the bloom and the music of life.” 

Here, again, is Lisle’s confession of his love:— 


“When I spurred hither, all on fire for God, 
Then did I gallop into human flame. 

Cold I had lived, pure, narrow, temperate, 

A girded swordsman pressing to the mark. 


So rode I through that gate. Then suddenly 


Thy beauty like a tempest fell on me; 
And in one moment was I rent and riven. 





Stunnel is my life; I wander, and I grope. 
My voice is the council falters; in mid-act 
This lifted arm falls at thy floating face. 
They waver like to mist, the ranks of war, 
They waver and fade; he fades, the armed man, 
And spurring armies in a vision clash. 
Or would 1 pray and upward fling my hands? 
To thee I pray, thee, thee, with cries beseeching. 
I am lost, lost! 

MIRIAM. O, I would be to thee 
As gentle as the grass above the dead; 
And have I been but darkness, and a sword? 

Liste. No! for a revelation breaks from thee. 
Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of earth, 
Leading me through thy beauty to all beauty. 
Thou hast admitted me to mystery, 
Taught me the different souls of all the stars; 
Through thee have I inherited this air, 
Discovered sudden riches at my feet, 
And now on eyes long blinded flames the world. 
Thou shattering storm, thou eve of after blue, 
Thou deluge, and thou world from deluge risen, 
Thou sudden death, and thou life after death!” 


It may be urged that Mr. Phillips errs in importing 
too literary a quality into the utterances of passion, 
but these allusive purple patches have a singularly 
arresting effect, as when Miriam declares in a mo- 
ment of rapture :— 

“How e’en the Fenland hath grown fairyland 
And all these levels gleam as passionate 
As the high gardens of Assyrian kings.” 


Memorable, too, but in a more direct and poignant 
way, is the vivid expression of the change wrought 
in her love for Lisle by anxiety for their child :— 


“I am grown fearful for the sake of him; 
I dread the rustle of angels in his room.” 

Sonorous and musical though Mr, Phillips’ verse 
is, it is not undisfigured by flaws in workmanship. 
He is too fond of ending a line with a detached 
monosyllable or expletive, and alternates, even in 
successive lines, between “thou” and “you.” But 
these are venial blemishes in a work which, apart 
from the theatrical abruptness of the final reconcilia- 
tion, deals justly and eloquently with a 
theme. For Sir Hubert Lisle was not an Oriental 
chieftain, but an English gentleman, and a Puritan 
to boot. To this extent his treachery is less de- 
fensible than that of David. And yet Renan, it 
may be remembered, in his “HiStory of Israel,” went 
so far as to reject the story of the death of Uriah, 
and asserted that while “David was not a saint, we 


repellent 


are entitled to clear his memory of so abominably 
murder.” In this context it may be 
worth while recording the views of the late Sir 
George Grove, whose interest in David was so keen 
that he regarded him in the light of a friend and a 
contemporary :— 

“The lesson of the Bathsheba intrigue does not 


planned a 


seem to me to be any general one of the wicked- 
ness of adultery, but the lesson of the fearful power 
which a passion can have over a man in the full 
strength of his life with his feelings as keen as 
those of early manhood, while he has all the force 
of mature age. The chivalrous knight, the darling 
of his people, the very man after God’s own heart, 
is driven to depths of meanness to which the story 
of Lancelot and Guinevere gives no parallel. The 
Moabite massacres and cruelties which followed 
show how completely his mind was unhinged.” 

All things considered, we cannot but regret Mr. 
Phillips’ choice of subject—the most odious episode 
in the life of a great man—though his treatment is 
both dignified and delicate. 
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Kitchen Dirt and Civic Health 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


IVIERY educated citizen knows that the dis- 
eases of a city are mainly due to its dirt; 
to coal dust and street dust; to the vast 





deposit of excreta, brute and human, and to 
the masses of food exhibited and transported, with its 
inordinate proportion of garbage. 

Every city of advanced intelligence labors mightily 
and expensively to rid itself of this load of dirt, by 
systems of sewage, by collection and removal of gar- 
bage and ashes, by the Sisyphean labors of the street 
cleaners, and by some futile efforts toward smoke 
consumption. 

The most successful department of this sanitary 
task is that of the sewage system, especially when this 
waste matter is used ultimately to fertilize the land, 
as in Berlin. 

The initial expense is great, but once established, 
this part of the city’s work of cleaning is by far the 
most efficacious. 

In the cities of old times, and still in those of the 
slow Asiatic peoples, the major death rate rests on 
the lack of proper sewage. The “Black Death” of 
the Middle Ages, and many a minor “filth disease,” 
arose from this source. 

We, to-day, in a splendid leap forward of sanitary, 
science, have grappled successfully with this form of 
civic dirt, and largely escaped its resultant diseases. 

We should note that the superiority of the sewage 
system over that of the ash-cart and garbage-cart lies 
in its being done comprehensively and mechanically 
by the city for all its houses together. There is no 
attempt to meet their needs privately and separately. 
We are relentlessly strung together by a vast plexus 
of pipes, so that if this venous system of the city 
could be uncovered it would lie like some immense 
horizontal tree or vine, with the huge trunk of the 
big sewer, the boughs of street mains, the smaller 
branches and twigs of lessening pipes, and the houses 
standing like leaves upon their stems; all bound to- 
gether by this network of lead and masonry. This 
is far simpler, easier, cheaper, safer and more sanitary 
than the old night cart system. But the day cart 
system still in use for our other forms of dirt. 

Through our streets pass thousands upon thousands 
of horses, toil thousands of men, 
performing labors which Hercules would have fled 


1S 


and after them 
from. 

No Augean stables could compare with these square 
miles of daily defilement. This kind of dirt is swept 
up, scraped up, blown about by every wind, shoveled 
into carts, and carried off, every day, under the eyes, 
noses and lungs of the passer-by, and under the win- 


dows of our homes. 


The ashes from our myriad fires are similarly 
carried off in wagons; first standing along the side- 
walk in huge cans, then poured out, spreading clouds 
of dust, and carted away. The garbage again from 
the same myriads of doorways, stands similarly on 
the sidewalk or beside it, and is similarly poured out, 
reeking, into other carts, and carried along like the 
rest of the dirt, ‘under our eyes, noses, lungs and 
windows. 

The patient efforts of the health department are 
directed solely toward removing this enormous and 
daily renewed mass of injurious and offensive matter ; 


no one seems to think of any way of checking the 
production and reducing its amount. 

We know that there must be a certain amount of 
sewage in proportion to the population; we build for 
it, and flush our pipes with an abundant water supply. 
Then we unconsciously assume that there must be 
the same proportion of other offensive matter as at 
present to be struggled with, and we struggle with it 
accordingly. 

Let us now consider from what source comes this 
vast amount of air dirt, street dirt, ashes and garbage, 
and if there is not a way to reduce it. Here is a 
New York block, in the residence portion of the 
city, not quite a hundred houses, but near enough to 
take that number for illustration. 

In these hundred houses are one hundred kitchens, 
one hundred chimneys pouring forth their contribution 
to the city’s smoke, gas, soot and cinders; one hundred 
stoves and furnaces, each with its heap of ashes; one 
hundred greasy garbage cans. Also internally from 
these hundred kitchens comes the worst complication 
of the sewage system—the grease and solid matter 
from the servant-managed sink. 

Then, further, to maintain these hundred private 
cook-shops, come to the hundred area doors each day 
droves of horses; the milkman’s horse, the iceman’s 
horse, the baker’s horse, the grocer’s horse, the mar- 
ketman’s horse, the horse from the coal yard and 
hardware store. 

Five horses a day at the least, to each door, even 
if one firm supplied the hundred houses—which is 
by no means the case. For each block there are num- 

bers of competing milkmen, marketmen, icemen, 
bakers and grocers; going up and down and around; 
and their horses, together with the horses of the ash- 
man, garbage man and street cleaner, continually soil 
our residence streets with a vast deposit of animal 
excreta. 

The sum, tons, 
reader; and the sum, in dollars, which it costs the 
city to remove this heap of dirt is a heavy tax upon us. 


in would astonish the casual 


This refers only to the residence part of the city. 
! am not considering the business section, where ill- 
smelling industries are carried on, and where the 
enormous traffic of congested streets makes the clean- 
ing of the residence portion seem a light task in com- 

But the residence portion should be wholly 
This is where we live, where men sleep at 


parison. 
clean. 
night with their families, where the families stay all 
the time, where the children—for whom our homes 
are primarily intended—struggle through the “diseases 
of infancy”—1. e., the diseases of parental ignorance. 

The really unavoidable dirt of the residence part 
of the city is entirely taken care of by the sewers. 


All the rest of it is made, first by our fires, second 
by our food, third by our horses, and fourth by such 
cleaner waste as paper, rags, bottles, etc. 

Let us now consider whether it be necessary for 
us, in the business of living, to make so much dirt; 
to live in such a profusion of daily waste, and to 
suffer from the evils arising therefrom, not only in 
offense to the senses and injury to the health, but in 
the dulling and coarsening of the perceptions sure to 
follow such degraded methods of living. In contrast 
to the present condition, suppose we make this change. 





Let the whole block be neated from one plant, as an 
office building is heated, or a great hotel or apartment 
house; a gas grate could add personal choice in extra 
heat. Let the one main fountain of dirt, the kitchen, 
be entirely removed from the dwelling house—where 
it has no more place than a soap vat—and one food 
laboratory for the block take its place, supplying to 
the families cooked food by their own dumb waiters; 
cooked food perfectly prepared and ascending into 
the butler’s pantry as it now ascends, so that the man 
of the house need notice no difference in his meals, 
save maybe in superiority. This article is not to urge 
such a measure, but merely to state it as a mechanical 
possibility, a financial, culinary and domestic possi- 
bility, and to discuss its effects on this problem of 
civic dirt and civic sanitation. 


The result would be, first, one chimney instead of 
one hundred. This one firing plant could consume its 
own smoke, and thus the air of these home blocks 
would be cleansed at a stroke of coal, smoke, soot 
and cinders, and much of the gaseous evil also. We 
have begun to object to “the smoke nuisance”—call it 
“smoke poison”—“smoke murder,” and we shall object 
more. No one has a right to poison public air any 
more than to poison public drinking water. 

The one hundred ash cans, littering the sidewalks, 
clouding the air when emptied, requiring to be carted 
slowly and dustily through the streets, would give 
place to the one large deposit, properly dampened and 
delivered in one place, at one time, for removal. 

The food supply, instead of being in ceaseless pro- 
cess of delivery at a hundred doors, would come in 
bulk to one door. Being there delivered it would be 
prepared, not by clumsy, careless, ignorant, cheap labor 
(think how ignorant and how cheap is the labor to 
which we now intrust this so primally important 
business of feeding ourselves and our children!), but 
by well trained and well paid experts. Thus pre- 
pared we at once reduce the garbage output enor- 
mously. It would be reduced in bulk, because there 
is less waste in handling large quantities; again be- 
cause there is less waste in skillful handling; again 
because much that is waste in a small amount be- 
comes valuable in a larger one, as grease, which, 
instead of clogging the drain and smearing the gar- 
bage can, would become marketable for soap fat. 

Thus lowered in actual bulk it would be reduced 
in handling nearly 99 per cent, being delivered at one 
door in “sealed packages” if necessary. 


The street dirt would be minimized about as mucli, 
for the horses tributary to the kitchen would disap- 
pear entirely from the side streets. The one center 
of the food industry would be, of course, on the 
avenue, and its bulky supplies would come in huge 
vans from the wholesaler—motor vehicles preferred. 

The same large mechanical conveyances could take 
away the waste. This is conceivable, of course, for 
the private delivery system from small retailers, but 
is far more remote for economic reasons. 


Nothing could more rapidly eliminate the horse 
from our streets than this reduction of home service, 
an unmixed good. 

No more dumb straining agony under our eyes. 
No more the crack of the lash, the harsh, loud cry 
of the driver. 


The big traffic motors run quietly, and their drivers 
do not yell. Thus we should escape the street dirt 
of the whole regiment of daily supply horses, not only 
those which come to the kitchen doors, but those 
which feed the retail markets of all sorts; and also 
those of the garbage and ash-carts. 

The street cleaner would remain, but his task would 
be reduced to a very low degree, only the horses of 
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those who ride for pleasure and of the dry goods and 
furnishing stores would remain. 

With this flood of traffic would disappear not only 
most of the dirt and dust of grinding wheel and hoof, 
but most of the noise which so injuriously affects our 
health. The residence part of the city could be as 
clean and quiet as heart could wish; the children who 
play in the street—and, rich or poor, they have no 
other place save the few parks—would have far safer 
streets to play in. 

The portion of frontage now devoted to stony 
areas, inlets of food and outlets of refuse, breathing 
places for melancholy cooks, could be given to banked 





earth and blooming flowers. 

The homes could be more blessedly irregular in 
outline, and trees and vines rise greenly, softly, against 
their rigid fronts. There is no reason whatevez: why 
the streets where we live should be coarsened and 
defiled by the traffic of a swarm of clustering kitchens. 

They could be made flower-sweet and quiet, health- 
ful, beautiful and clean, if we will but give up our 
ancient relic of precivilized times—the private kitchen. 
If this is important in the already comparatively de- 
cent residence portion of the rich, see how much more 
it is so in the poorer quarters. There the people are 
thicker, and the processes of living crowd horribly 
together. The children are thicker, more noisy and 
less strong. The horses are thicker; the whole group 
of functions we so gracefully refine away in our 
wealthy and fashionable quarters are here forced into 
shameless prominence. With so much more dirt there 
is less street cleaning withal, for that costs money, and 
less space for ventilation. 

A kitchen is bad enough tucked away in the lower 
rear of a rich man’s home. Even a rich man’s kitchen 
he seeks to live as far from as possible, and to shut 
out from him in every way its smells and sounds and 
sights. Yet his kitchen is large, light, airy, beautifully 
fitted and furnished with every convenience, provided 
with first-class food materials, and served by compara- 
tive competence. The poor man’s kitchen is small, 
dark, close, poorly fitted and furnished, served by 
incompetence—and he has to live in it. .Now the 
rich man, for all his tender sentiment about the 
domestic hearth, does not wish to spend the evening 
in his kitchen, nor does his wife. The sink and the 
stove are dirt centers; to keep them fresh and clean 
is constant labor, to keep yourself fresh and clean 
after cleaning themis further labor—and the poor 
have labor enough without these added. Yet the poor 
man, if he stays at home, and the poor woman all the 
time, must live in the kitchen. They are not able to 
buy food as good, as fresh and wholesome, nor to 
keep it as well as are the rich. They buy in smaller 
quantity, their retail suppliers are smaller and more 
numerous. ; 

In “the crowded warrens of the poor” the smoke, 
soot, gas, cinders, ashes, grease and garbage are con- 
tinually in evidence; and the streets are foul with the 
low stream of inferior food supplies. 

The cry of the street venders is continually in 
their ears, the sight and sound and smell of food they 
have always with them—though they may be hungry 
also—revolting paradox! and the dirt of their innu- 
merable kitchens—not one kitchen hid behind and 
below each house, but the big tenements honeycombed 
with kitchens—mere swarming nests of kitchens--the 
meager yet cumulative deposit of ash and grease and 
garbage from all these kitchens is never cleared away. 

If from the worst of New York tenements—and 
earth has no more evil habitation for human life—if 
from there you eliminate the kitchen you clear out 
at one stroke the main dirt supply. 

If all food was prepared in clean laboratories. open 
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to sanitary inspection, required to conform to a given 


standard, recognized as the very centers of the cities’ 
health and guarded as such, we should strike a tre- 
mendous blow at our death rate. With a two-edged 
sword, for on the one hand we should have only good 
food to eat, and on the other hand the dirt diseases 
would lose their main source of supplies. 

Expense? Is anyone so ignorant as not to know 
that the poor pay more for their food than the rich, 
that the more minute is retail distribution the more 
costly itis? The poorer people are, the more they need 
to have proper food at reasonable prices, and the less 
able they are to get it. 

To rich or poor, a large, scientifically managed 
food laboratory would give better food for the money 
they now pay. 

Then will rise up the voicer of traditional senti- 
ment, “bearded with moss and in garments gray, indis- 


tinct in the twilight,” as it were, and proclaim that the 
family life of the poor is going to suffer if it is 
deprived of its kitchen. That the wife, to be a wife, 
must boil, bake and fry—mostly fry—for her husband; 
that the mother, to be a mother, must gather her 
young about the stove, to their imminent peril and 
great discomfort. 

Father, mother and child will be far happier to- 
gether in a clean, quiet room that is not a workshop 
of any sort. Let them eat together by all means if 
they so desire, and in their own apartments if they 
so desire, but eating is one thing, cooking is quite 
another. We have learned to object to a soap factory 
as a public nuisance, and live as far away from it as 
we can. A kitchen is a private nuisance, and their 
immense numbers in the city make them a public nui- 
sance, and a serious injury to the public health, 

New York Independent. 


A Little Mother’s 
Christmas Shopping 


LITTLE maid of the tenements went out 
to do her Christmas shopping. 

She was a little German girl, which 
meant that she must buy a present for 
each member of the family. It meant, also, that she 
did her Christmas shopping on Avenue A, between 
First and Eighth streets, in that exciting little village 
of Christmas booths which springs up there as if by 
magic just before Christmas every year. 

- The little girl of the tenements said that the ex- 
plorer might go along with her while she did her 
shopping, and the explorer was glad to go. 

She was a little mother, but she managed to leave 
“my baby” at home for just this one day. It is 
very wearing to have the baby along when one goes 





shopping. 

She had three brothers and three sisters, count- 
ing in the baby. And her father and mother made 
eight to buy presents for, and she had exactly 25 
cents. The explorer thought it would be profitable 
and interesting to watch this Christmas shopping. 

The little maid had been to school and knew 
very well that she had three cents to spend on each 
one and a cent over, probably to add to her mother’s 
present. But really, the baby would hardly need 
three cents. That would be extravagant for a baby, 
who cannot be expected to appreciate expensive pres- 
ents. 

Two gay little tin balls, one gilt, the other crim- 
son, tied together with a bright cord, and rattling 
when they are shaken—that will please the baby, and 
they cost only a cent. 

A candy chair, quite perfect, rounds, back and 
everything, catches the shopper’s eye next. An Ital- 
ian boy is selling them for a cent apiece. One of 
these will do for the next baby. He was the baby 
until six months ago, and he will admire the chair 
and then eat it. 

And so there are two presents bought and only 
two cents gone. 

There is a wine glass, too; only it isn’t wine, but 
only make believe, and the man selling them telling 
people what’a good joke it is to invite one’s friends 
to have a drink out of it. That would please John- 
ny, who is big enough to see a joke. One cent for 


Johnny. It is wonderful how money holds out, any- 


way, especially in the hands of a skillful shopper 
who knows what things are worth. 

But Mamie Rose must have her full three cents. 
Mamie Rose is old and critical She knows the 
value of things. A doll’s washbowl and pitcher—it 
costs three cents, but it is worth it. There is a vine 
painted all up and down one side of the beautiful 
white crockery. 

A little washboard for ’Lizabeth costs only two 
cents. ‘"Lizabeth is, not so critical. She will be 
pleased with anything one gives her. 

And then a drum for the third brother costs an- 
other three cents. He must have something to 
make noise with, and this is the noisiest thing for the 
money. 

Only 11 cents spent, and six presents bought. 
That means 14 cents to spend for father and mother. 
Seven cents apiece. 

It is much more difficult to buy expensive presents 
than cheap ones! The astute little shopper hesitates 
and ponders long. She goes up and down the vil- 
lage of booths many times, and-even condescends to 
ask the explorer’s advice. 


Eventually she decides on a bright, silvery thim- 
ble for her mother, cunningly imbedded in a dainty 
little box of its own, with plush all around it and 
roses on the outside of the box. She is well satisfied 
with this purchase, but she hesitates long over the 
gift for her father. Men are so hard to buy pres- 
ents for. 


At last she stops at a crockery booth and decides 
on a cup and saucer, which will do for father’s coffee 
in the morning, for he always has coffee, it being 
the main part of his breakfast. The cups and saucers 
are ten cents. But she displays the last remnant of 
her funds, the nickel and the two cents clasped tight- 
ly in her little icy hand, and firmly demands the cof- 
fee cup. 

Some sharp bargaining ensues. The salesman 
orders her to go home and get more money. But 
when she finally turns to go he weakens, and the cup 
and saucer are hers. 

Eight presents, all suitable, new and welcome, and 
the little maid’s quarter is just exactly gone. 


New York Sun. 
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OLD POURQUOI 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 














AVE you forgotten Old Pourquoi? 
It’s ten long years since you and I, 
Under the seaward-shutting sky, 
Heard what we heard, saw what we 





saw; 
But still, some nights, I lie 


And slowly damn him, till the day 
In a dry, business tone says “Well?” 
When, with a frantic, mute farewell, 
The old dog takes his sing-song way 


Back to his proper hell. 


That summer stroll through Normandy! 
School-days behind and life ahead, 

The gray-green magic country spread 
From Vire and Candebec to the sea, 
The frugal board and bed, 


The riotous expense in cider,— 

O Norman tipple, acid-thin, 

But so-so if persisted in! 

O wild night-talks ransacking wider 
Than Scorpio from the Twin! 


’Twas not yet night, but night was due; 
The earth had fallen chalky-dun; 
Our road dipped straight as eye could run, 


Between the poles, set two and two, 
And poplars, one and one, 


Then rose to where far roofs and spires 
Stood etched on a vague strip of sky; 
The sea-wind had begun to sigh 

From tree to tree, and up the wires 
Slid its frail, mounting cry. 


All afternoon our minds had revelled 
In steep skylarking enterprise; 

Our hearts had climbed a dozen skies, 
And fifty frowning strongholds levelled 
Of Life’s old enemies. 


A trifle, here and there, was spared 

Till morning found us more adept; 

But, broadly speaking, we had swept 
Earth of her wrongs; light had been flared 
Where the last Error slept! 


Then, nothing said and nothing seen, 
Misgiving gripped us. Treeless, bare, 
The moorland country everywhere 
Lay blackened; but a powdery sheen 


Hung tangled in the air. 


— Ce 








And Heaven knows what suspense and doubt 
Prowled in the dusk! A peasant’s door, 
Where naught was visible before, 

Opened, and let the lamp shine out 

Across the crumpled moor. 


A stone’s-throw off some drowsy sheep 
Took fright; across a rise of land 

In shadowy scamper went the band; 
Three bleating ewes held back to keep 
Their coward young in hand. 


And borne across the shallow vale, 
Along the highway from the town, 
A voice the distance could not drown 
Chanted an eerie, endless tale, 

Now shrill, now dropping down 


To querulous, questioning minor song; 
Now sweeping in a solemn gust, 

As if some great dishonored dust 
Came crying its ancestral wrong, 

But found no listener just. 


And as the voice drew nearer toward, 

It dropped through violent clumsy bars, 
Splay-footed roulades, brutal jars 

And grunts of sound; then lightly soared 
Into a heaven whose stars 


Twinkled to some colossal joke, 

And satire was the cosmic mood,— 

Upon which, through the dusk there strode, 
Or limped, or shutied—holy smoke !— 

Or danced, along the road, 


The Singer!—How describe the lout?— 
An old salt seized with Delphic rage, 
Or Aristophanes in age, 

Trade-fallen, doing knock-about 

Upon our lighter stage; 


King David, old and crazed and free; 
Or Hamlet, gray with wandering, 

A stout, land-loping hedge-row king, 
Now, in one mystic jambouree, 
Having his final fling. 


No use! Words merely peck and buzz 
About the rind of the matter: vain 

To ask me to add Paul Verlaine, 

In high talk with the Man of Uz 
Outside his prison pane! 








ip am 


One moment by the darkening West 
We saw the grand old grizzled head, 
The stricken face, the rolling, red, 
Quizzical eyeballs, the bared chest, 
Hairy, Homeric, spread 


And laboring with the grievous chant, 

The knotted hands raised high and wrung,— 
As, craning through the gloom, he flung 

Into our teeth that iterant : 

Enormous Word he sung. 


Then he was gone: slow up the hill, 
And faster down the other side, 

The wild, monotonous question died; 
And when the goose-flesh, prickly-chill, 
Stopped crawling up my hide, 


I whispered, “Did you hear?” and you 
Nodded. In silence half a mile 

We stumbled onward; you meanwhile 
Had paper out, your pencil flew 

In quirk and quiddet vile. 


Till in disgust I seized your hand, 

And thundered, “Scratching music, clod? 
Getting his tune down? Suffering God! 
Have you no heart to understand?” 
One more New England nod, 


And, “Yes, I heard, my son, I heard. 
Be careful; if you break my lead, 

I must, in sorrow, break your head. 
Hands off! As for his blessed word, 
‘Pourquoi?’ was all he said. 


Pourquoi? Pourquoi? Yes, that was all! 
Only the darkest cry that haunts 

The corridors of tragic chance, 

Couched in the sweet, satirical, 
Impudent tongue of France. 


Only the bitterest wail flung out 

From worlds that traffic to their mart 
Without a pilot or a chart; 

With “What?” the body of their doubt, 
And “Why?” the quaking heart. 


Old bard and brother to the Sphynx! 

I wonder what abysmal luck 

Had left your face so planet-struck, 
And driven you on such horrid brinks 
To play the run-amuck. 


I wonder down what road to-night 
You shuffle; from what plunging star 
Your gnarled old hands uplifted are, 
Between moth-light and cockshut-light 


Calling young hearts to war. 
From the Reader Magazine. 
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Gifts of Quality 


on Correct fashions 


Are Assured Here. It is mere truth to state no other store 
shows gentlemen’s furnishings that approach the standard of fine 
qualities and exclusive fashions which is always maintained by 


this house. 


De offer the additional advantage of low price—often 


lower than inferior qualities are priced elsewhere. 


Gifts by their good fast@ and correctness show that care 
has been exercised in the selecting—sincerity is always indicated 


more in the manner than in the doing of a thing. 








CRAVATS IN FASHION ......% .50 to $ 4.00 
SILK SUSPENDERS ‘ % .50 to $ 2.50 
PT gg |. a Soar ie % .75 to $ 5.00 
FULL DRESS PROTECTORS. .$1.00 to $ 5.00 
OMAVAT PUNE. 2.06.02. c6b00. $ .50 to $ 6.00 
MADRAS SHIRTS ......... $1.00 to $ 4.00 
FULL DRESS SHIRTS ......$1.50 to $ 2.00 
BATH ROBES ............... $3.50 to $12.00 
LOUNGING ROBES .. ». 810.00 to $50.00 
HOUSE COATS ..............8$5.00 to $25.00 
GLOVES, BEST MAKES ....$1.00 to $ 6.50 
WU GEOG «cs ice evens $1.90 to $15.00 
CANES ..$ 50 to $ 5.00 
SILK UMBRELLAS .......... $2.50 to $10.00 
UNDERWEAR, GARMENT ...$1.00 to $ 5.50 
MEN’S SWEATERS ......... $3.00 to $ 5.50 
BOYS’ SWEATERS .......... $1.25 to $ 3.50 
LADIES’ SWEATERS ........ $3.50 to $10.00 


Werner Biot: 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 
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ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF 
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IN TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 


Edited by Justin McCarthy, as Editor-in-Chief, and Douglas Hyde, LL.D., 
Maurice F. Egan, LL.D., James Jeffrey Roche, LL.D., Lady Gregory, 
Charles Welsh, W. B. Yeats, Dr. George Sigerson and Stephen Gwynn, as 
Associate Editors and Special contributors. 


CONTAINS 


the best of nearly two thousand years of Irish Literature, Gaelic and 
English; complete stories, poems, anecdotes, memoirs, character sketches, 
reminiscences, dramatic scenes, orations, historic descriptions, essays, 
science and travel, ballads, folklore, fables, legends, and vast, unsus- 
pected manuscript treasure hidden away in old universities, museums, 
libraries, castles, churches and private collections, presenting such an 
assemblage of interesting reading as has never before been published. 

Nearly 5,000 pages—130 photogravure and half-tone portraits—The 
work of more than 350 noted authors—aA brief biography of each author 
—Many scenic and other illustrations in color—Reproductions of illumin- 
ated manuscripts, ancient prints, etc. 


A MARVELOUS WORLD OF 
NEW LITERARY TREASURE 


Few persons have realized what a wealth of rare song and beautiful 
story, what a spirit of heroism and chivalry was hid away in the liter- 
ature of the Emerald Isle. The editors of this work have revealed to 
the world the history, poetry and romance of a heroic age and the 
richest qualities of the Celtic genius, which has been a chief component 
part of English literature. Here at last a supremely gifted race comes 
to its rightful heritage and receives its own long-denied legacy of fame. 
This matchless set of books is the first and only complete survey of Irish 
life and letters, and is the outcome of a desire to present 


THE NATIONALITY OF IRISH GENIUS AND THE 

INTELLECTUAL GLORY OF THE EMERALD ISLE 
which extends from the Old Bardic Literature down to the latest piquant 
drolleries of Seumas McManus and the best writers of the Modern School. 
It sparkles with Sheridan’s wit; shines with the genial philosophy of 
Goldsmith; flashes out the eloquence of Daniel O’Connell, and echoes with 
the lyrical music of Thomas Moore, Steele’s classic diction, the impas- 
sioned rhetoric of Grattan, and Lover’s rollicking fun contrast with the 
weightier learning of O’Curry, and the iron logic of Molineaux. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS TERMS TO 
MIRROR READERS 


In order to introduce Irish Literature at once, we have decided to 
make a special discount to Christmas subscribers. Kindly fill out the 
a.cached coupon, mail it to us immediately, and we will forward to 
you full particulars of prices and special terms of the Library in var- 
ious styles of bindings, together with 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL FREE SPECIMEN 
PORTFOLIO 


containing biographies, special articles, some of the finest prose and 
poetical creations of Irish authors, orators, statesmen, essayists, and 
humorous writers, with a large number of beautiful colored illustrations, 
portraits and beautiful Irish scenes. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, 


1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CUT OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY 
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3 Celebrated Potted Cheeses, 
The Tid-Bits of the Dinner Table, 


AFTER-DINNER CHEESE, 
DEVILED CHEESE, 
ROQUEFORT CHEESE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


a nt Patty Nel Np Nt aN I el agg tl Pe a GR AY tl Meal RR Atay 


John D. Morris & Company, Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen :— 
Kindly send me postpaid, Portfolio of sample pages of Irish Liter- 
ature, with full particulars of bindings, introductory prices, and special 


terms. 
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Notice to Taxpayers. 


Tax bills for 1904 will have to be paid on or before the 31st 
inst. The heavy penalties provided by law on delinquent 
taxes will be enforced after January Ist, 1905. Payment now 
will save time and inconvenience to tax-payers. 


St. Louis, December 16th, 1904. 
L, F. HAMMER, JR., 


Collector of the Revenue, City of St. Louis. 
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ELEGANT EL 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 
Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 


ECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 

FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 

MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
arris. Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 
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of Dreams 


By Fiona McLeod 


} HERE was a man—let us call him John 
| Dreams,—who loved words as the many 
love the common things of desire, and as 
the few love the beautiful things of the 
arts. He was known in that world, at once so nar- 
row and so wide, where the love of perfected utter- 
ance, in prose or verse, is not only a joy but an ideal. 
What he wrote was read with eagerness, for those 
who turned to his books knew that they would find 
there not only his own thought, which was deep, and 
his own imagination, which had a _ far-wandering 
wing, but a verbal music that was his own; a subtle 
use of the underplay of word-life, the color, meaning, 
romance, association, suggestiveness, shadowy hints 
of words; the incommunicable charm. 

He loved his art, and he had much to say, and 
above all longed to capture into rhythm and cadence 
the floating music that haunted him, and the won- 
der of life that was his continual dream. But he had 
a fatal curiosity. Month by month this had grown 
He desired to know the wellsprings: he 


upon him. 
At first he 


desired the wellspring of all literature. 
sought closely into the art of the rarest masters, now 
in verse, now in prose; the masters of the dim past, 
working in the pale gold of antique Greek or the 
ivory of Catullus, or playing on silver flutes, like the 
obscure singers of the “Anthology”; or the mas- 
-iers of a later time moulding molten brass, like Dante 
and Milton, or achieving a supreme alchemy, like 
Shakespeare, or porphyry, like 
Leopardi, or white carnelian, like Landor, or cryso- 
prase and green jade, like Leconte de Lisle and Wal- 
But nowhere in these did he find the final 
No, nor in any other; nor in any 
the limpid 


shaping agate and 


ter Pater. 
secret he sought. 
language inhabited by beauty—neither in 
excellence of French, since Villon quickened it with 
a mocking sweetness till Verlaine thrilled it with a 
sound like a lost air in still woods, so subtle, so 
evanishing, so little of the world about us, so much 
of the other world on whose leaning brows are mys- 
tery and shadow; the sweet and _ stately 
passages of the tongue of Florentine and Roman; 
nor in the deep, troubled tongues of the north, from 
Weimer to Christiania; nor in the speech, accom- 
panied by clarions and chants, of the spellbound 
lands of Spein; nor in the great language, like a 
mighty army marching with banners, of that Eng- 
the vast fruit of the 
a blossom- 


nor in 


land—not the island-bud, but 


Chaucer under 


tree—which began with 
clouded hawthorn in a May of sunlit youth, and that 
now is continually arising, renewed, or lying down 
to rest by the wandering fires of a sunset forever 
flaming into sunrise. 

Then he turned to his own shaped and colored 
utterance, and looked and into his own 
mind, so far as he could see on this side its pin- 
nacles and sudden-shelving gulfs; and into his own 
soul, so far as he could sink into these depths, deep- 
ening to where no star of midnight travels. But 
neither in those still depths, nor in that wide, cold 
region of shade and shine, nor even in that shaped 
thought and colored utterance which was the child 
of his longing, could he find the silver cord, the 
thin, invisible line that only the soul’ knows, when 


into that; 


it leaves its mortality, as fragrance leaves a rose at 


dusk. 

Then a great sadness fell on him and he wrote 
no more. 
For 
world of which he had so often written; 
he dwelled more and more in that company of the 


long he had been in touch with that other- 
and now 


imagination and of remembrance. 

Dark, pathless glens await the troubled thought 
of those who cross too often the dim borderlands. 
To dwell overlong there; to listen overlong there; 
overlong to speak with those, or to see those whose 
bright, cold laughter is to us so sad—we know not 
why—and whose tranquil songs are to us so passing 
sweet and wild; overlong to stand by the open gate, 
at the wildwood or near the green mound or by the 
grey wave, is to sow the moon-seed of a fatal melan- 
choly, wherein, when it is grown and its poppy-heads 
stir in a drowsy wind, the mind that wanders there 
calls upon oblivion, as a lost child calling upon God. 

But, in that intercourse, that happens which can- 
not otherwise happen. 

And so it was that, one day, while he of whom I 
write lay dreaming by a pool, set by a river that ran 
through a wood of wind and shadow, a stranger ap- 
peared by his side. He knew from whom this wood- 
farer came, for his eyes were cold and glad and no 
shadow fell on the bracken. Perhaps he knew—it 
may well be, he knew—more than this; for the cry of 
the plover was overheard, and the deceitful drumming 
of the snipe was near, and these are two witnesses of 
him, Dalua, the Master of Illusions, the Fool of Faery 
—the dark brother of Angus Og and of Airill Ail na’n 
Og, beautiful lords of life and youth. 

So when the stranger spoke, and said he would 
lead to the Lynn of Dreams, and reveal to him there 
the souls of words in their immortal shape and color, 
and how the secret flow of a secret tide continually 
moves them into fugitive semblances of mortal color 
and mortal shape, the man dreaming by the water- 
side gladly rose, and the two went together, under 
the shadow of the old trees to the Lynn of Dreams. 

When come to that place, where timeless rocks, 
fretted with ancient lichen, shelved to a dark water, 
green as a leaf, the mortal and the immortal stooped. 

And there the dreamer of whom I write saw his 
heart’s desire bending like a hind of the hill and 
quenching her thirst. For there he saw the images of 
beautiful words, as he knew them in their mortal 
shape and color, clothe themselves in drifting thought, 
and often become the thought whose raiment they 
seemed—or stand, like reeds in shadow, and let the 
drifting thought take them and wear them as crowns, 
or diadems, or crested plumes. 

And, looking deeper, he saw the souls of words, 
in their immortal shape and color; that would not 
come from the violet hollows where they moved in 
their undying dance of joy—and to whom the white, 
supplicating hands of yearning thoughts could not 
reach. 

He saw, too, the secret flow of the secret tide that 
continually moved these children of joy into sem- 
blances of mortal beauty, images known in happy 
hours or seen in dreams, but often such as he had 


never known in either waking dream or_ sleeping 
These he saw ceaselessly woven and unwoy- 
The clusters of many Pleiades made 


trance. 
en and rewoven. 
a maze in that living darkness. 

His soul cried aloud for joy. 

When, startled by the cry of a plover at his ear, 
he looked, he saw that he was by the riverside again. 
The stranger stood beside him. 

“What have I seen?” he stammered. 

“I gave you a cup to drink, and you drank, It is 
the Cup of which Tristran drank when he loved 
Yseult beyond the ache of mortal love; the Cup of 
Wisdom, that gives madness and death before it 
gives knowledge and life.” 

The man was alone then, for the Master of Illu- 
sions had gone; Herdsman of thoughts and dreams 
that wander upon the Hills of Time. 

But, on the morrow, that led many unchanging 
morrows, the dreamer of whom I have spoken knew 
that the learning of the secret he had won was, in 
truth, the knowledge that is immortal knowledge, and 
therefore cannot be uttered by mortal tongue or 
shaped by mortal thought or colored by mortal art. 

He paid the eric for that wisdom. It is the law. 

When again he strove to put beauty into the shim- 
mering, elusive veil of words, he knew with bitter 
pain that he had lost even the artistry that had once 
been his. After too deep wisdom he stumbled in the 
shallows of his own poor, troubled knowledge. 

For a time he struggled, as a swimmer borne from 
the shore. 

It was all gone; the master-touch, the secret art, 
the craft. He became an obscure stammerer. At last 
he was dumb. And then his heart broke, and he died. 

But had not the Master of Illusions shown him his 


heart’s desire, and made it his? 
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The Star in the East 
By VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON 


Bas a new star, a new star 
Blazed like a lamp of gold, 
For closely pressed to Mary’s breast 
The Saviour Jesus lay at rest, 
As prophets had foretold. 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


O, the night wind, fhe night wind 
A new song found to sing, 
Caught from the gleaming angel choir, 
With harps of light and tongues of fire, 
To praise the new-born King. 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


O, the worship, the worship, 
And myrrh and incense sweet, 
Which shepherd kings from far away 
Had brought with golden gifts to lay 

At the Saviour Jesus feet, 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept.) 


O, the shadow, the shadow 
Of the cross upon the hill. 

But yet the babe, who was to bear 

The whole world’s weight of sin and care, 
On Mary’s heart lay still. 


(But Judas’ mother, with a cry, 
Kissed him and wept, she knew not why.) 


From Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Is Anxiously Awaited. 








ND with him will come the boys who have 
been to college all fall. 
With the boys will come wardrobe de- 
fects and lacks. 

The “strenuous” opening days of the college year 
and the ante-holiday “doing’”’ may have put a part 
of his attire very much on the ragged edge. 

Before next June he’ll be called upon to attend 
banquets and “hops” galore. These will require 
the presence of a Dress Suit and Tuxedo in his 
wardrobe. 

MacCarthy-Evans Dress Suits, $50, $60 and $75; 
Tuxedos and Frock Suits, $45, $55 and $70. 

When Spring comes, it will be a long jump from 
the Winter overcoat to no overcoat at all. The saf- 
est landing place is a Top Coat. It’s decidedly 
easier to throw on a MacCarthy-Evans Top Coai 
than it is to throw off a cold. $25 to $60 is our 
Top-Coat price range. 

Nothing will add so much variety to his attire 
and give so much tone to his dress as a few Mac-: 
Carthy-Evans Fancy Waistcoats. $6 to $15 is our 
Waistcoat price list. 

One of the wardrobe necessities will be plenty of 
trousers—and if they’re MacCarthy-Evans Trouble- 
less Trousers, the more, the merrier. Our Trouser 
price range begins at $6 and ends at $15. 

Swagger suits are an every day need—and, as 
they get every day wear, they must combine fabrics 
of worth with tailoring of wearfulness. As they 
are intended for College wear, they must include 
snappy style. As they are MacCarthy-Evans made 
they embrace all three. $25 to $50 is the price 
table. eo: 
Bring him down here next week and let us outfit 
him. 

That certainly would be the best present you could 
possibly make him. 




































Mac-Carthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 


Medium-Grade Prices, 
High-Grade Tailoring, 


PHONES— 816-820 OLIVE STREET. 
tye gpa The Post Office is opposite. 
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A Financial Retrospect 


7] By Francis A. House 


4 IT the beginning of the year 1904, the general 
M financial position in this country was such 
as to mystify experienced critics and to in- 
duce considerable apprehension among the 
business community. Security values had undergone a 
severe and painful reaction; the monetary markets 
were inastate of trepidating convalescence; in the 
iron and steel industry the downward tendency was 
still noticeable, and railroad earnings continued to 
show marked contraction in numerous instances. 
At the same time, imports were growing and agri- 
cultural exports falling off. The idiotic, pyrotechnic 
movements in the cotton market, undertaken and 
persisted in with a degree of nonchalant effrontery 
seldom, if ever, equalled before, contributed their share 
towards the then prevalent feeling of fear and anxie- 
ty. While money-rates had, in consequence of the 
extensive liquidation in security markets, receded to 
a decided extent and funds were again accumulating 
in the financial institutions throughout the land, there 
continued to be lacking that spirit of buoyantly ag- 
gressive enterprise which was so conspicuous a fea- 





ture of the preceding period of industrial and com- 
mercial activity. 

As is commonly the case in such. conjunctural 
after-boom periods, when various conflicting influences 
are at work, intimidating pessimism reached a 
degree that was utterly unjustified. There is in the av- 
erage person, particularly in this country, a disposi- 
tion to magnify both the evil and the good in an ab- 
surdly excessive fashion. This human foible was 
well demonstrated during that astonishing era of 
wild-cat speculation that wound up with the tur- 
bulent, calamitous panic of May, 1901. In the fall 
of 1903, and up to March, 1904, it revealed itself in an 
equally instructive manner. People that, two or three 
years ago, staked their reputation for sagacity and 
foresight on the prediction that the glorious times of 
prosperity and stock-jobbing would remain undimmed 
for many years to come, asserted with confident ap- 
lomb towards the close of 1903, that the entire indus- 
trial and ‘inancial fabric of America was going to 
pieces, and that at a startling rate. 


The year 1904 opened in Wall Street with dull, 
lethargic movements in the prices of securities, Ral- 
lies quickly followed reactions, and vice versa. ‘The 
depressed state of affairs in the iron trade continued 
to affect speculative sentiment adversely. The shares 
of the United States Steel Corporation remained neg- 
lected; liquidation could still be noted on every 
moderate advance in values. The common stock of 
the great steel trust fell to the lowest price it ever 
touched before or since then. Rumors were current 
and growing in number that the time was fast ap- 
proaching when the directors of the steel company 
would be forced to follow up their suspension of di- 
vidends on the common with a reduction in the seven 


per cent rate on the preferred shares. There was, _ 


doubtless, some solid reason for all this rumoring and 
prophesying, inasmuch as earnings began to show 
startling decreases. It is well known that, at least 
on one occasion, the directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation declared a quarterly dividend’ on 


their preferred stock which had not been fully earned. 
Whether this action was justifiable or not, may be 
an open question in Wall Street, where the sense of 
the ethical has ever been in a pitiable state of atrophy, 
but it cannot be any longer considered available for 
hair-splitting arguments in the courts. Only recently, 
a well-known Eastern court’ caustically criticised the 
erstwhile management of the American Malting Com- 
pany for paying unearned dividends on-their watered 
stock. 

It was not until the early spring that the stock 
market began to develop more stamina. Close obser- 
vers thought they could detect unmistakable evidence 
of an accumulation of cheap stocks and bonds by 
speculative cliques and well-known notorious manipu- 
lators. But scant attention was paid to political pre- 
dictions and conjectures. The tone-giving elements 
had come to the conclusion that the Republican party 
would again be returned to power and that, therefore, 
no perturbative tinkering with the National laws 
could be considered possible. The incipient better 
feeling was helped along considerably by the strength- 
ening of surplus reserves in the New York Associat- 
ed Banks, which, ever since the beginning of the 
year, had been added to considerably almost every week, 
until, towards the approach of summer, they stood 
for a while at the highest notch for about a decade. 
Even the heavy outward movement of gold incidental 
to the Panama canal payments failed to affect the re- 
serve item of the banks to any decided extent. An 
abnormally large influx of currency from the interior 
quickly covered all losses sustained by the withdraw- 
als of the yellow metal. 

This flow of funds from the interfor of New York 
had its primary cause in the release of money that had 
up to about December, 1903, been tied up, to large ex- 
tent, in stocks and land speculation. At the same 
time, the interior banks experienced a decrease in 
commercial demand for accommodation, owing to the 
moderate setback in business, which was particularly 
to. be observed in the Eastern section of the country. 
Having, therefore, no occasion profitably to employ 
all their funds at home, they forwarded part thereof 
to New York, there to be loaned out on call in Wall 
Street at the then prevailing low rate of two per 
cent and even less. The increasing plethora of money 
in New York naturally tended to facilitate the gold 
shipments to Europe and the flotation of the Russian 
and Japanese and other loans in London, Paris and 
Berlin. 

It was not until about the time that the Demo- 
cratic National Convention assembled in ‘St. Louis 
that the upward movement in security prices, which 
had up to then been rather sluggish and spasmodic, 
received its first marked impetus. Wall Street had be- 
gun to discount the decision of the voters of the coun- 
try to be rendered at the polls in November. There 
was a plenteous supply,of money in the banks to 
start manipulation with on a magnitudinous scale. The 
corn and cotton crops promised to be record-breakers 
and to make up largely for the deficiency in the wheat 
yield. Symptoms of a coming revival could be de- 
tected’ im the steel industry. Railroad earnings were 


in the majority of instances, again rolling up sur- 
prising increases in both gross and net. In the muni- 
cipal and railroad bond market, investment demand 
began to make its appearance in a volume that at- 
tracted attention and induced a gradual advancing of 
quotations. 

“Undoubtedly,” concluded the vigilant powers of 
Wall Street, “the moment has arrived for engineering 


- another boost all along the line. The public is waiting 


for us to give the signal; so let’s go to work.” And 
to work they went with a rush and a hurrah. The 
thing worked like a charm, much better, in fact, than 
even the most: hopeful stock-rigger had dared to ex- 
pect. United States Steel, Union Pacific, Amalgamat- 
ed Copper, St. Paul, Atchison and the remainder of 
the most active list easily adapted themselves to mani- 
pulative tactics. After a few days or weeks of the 
usual “wash-sales,” after quotations had already been 
lifted decisively, the public displayed its anticipated 
usual eagerness to get into the game and to gather 
up some of the crumbs that fell from the banquet 
table of high-rolling Dives. 

As soon as this attitude of the public became 
known to the millionaire gamblers, Pacific Mail, Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron, Colorado Fuel and Iron, United 
States Leather, and some others of the class of stocks 
familiarly called “cats and dogs,” began to rise in their 
accustomed perpendicular style. These are the stocks 
that the rank and file of small traders dearly love to 
fool with. They have such a mysterious appearance; 
their exact position, value and prospects are as meta- 
physical as the theories of Buddha. Besides, they 
“give quick action,” and “quick action” is what the 
shoe-string-margin speculator really wants. The 
higher prices went, the more eager became the anxie- 
ty of outsiders to enter the game. It was, therefore, 
nothing to be wondered at that the bull movement 
finally assumed proportions quite astonishing to those 
who had theretofore been laboring under miscon- 
ceptions as to the ability and means of Wall Street 
stock-jobbers and the irrremediable gullibility of the 
public. 

Wholesale, dextrous manipulative manoeuvers made 
things especially interesting in United States Steel, 
Union Pacific, Amalgamated Copper, and some high- 
priced investment issues. In the case of United States 
Steel shares, the buying was on an enormous scale, 
the result being that both common and preferred rose 
to figures that would have been considered impossible 
or ridiculous in January, 1904. It is to be presumed 
that inside interests made excellent use of the op- 
portunity so long looked for, to unload large amounts 
of stock which they had been forced to carry ever 
since the disastrous debacle of 1902-03. New York 
syndicate houses are presumed to have been extensive- 
ly liquidating through London operators. For years, 
this sort of international entente in the haute finance 
has been known to be of excellent advantage in stock 
market operations. When a boisterous, wild bull 
market is in full swing, New York leaders often re- 
sort to the facile trick of boosting quotations in the 
London market so as to influence the course of prices 
in New York. 

In Union Pacific, the guiding impulse to the sharp 
rise in the quotation of the common shares was give! 
by periodically revived stories of a forthcoming an- 
nouncement of a restoration of peace in the North- 
west. While Union Pacific was going up by leaps and 
bounds, the press and “street” alike, were glutted with 
rosy-colored tales of the growing love of Mr. Harri- 
man for Mr. Hill and the beautifully simple way i0 
which all the maddening entanglements of the North- 
ern Securities case were to be removed to the great 
profit and satisfaction of everybody concerned. All 
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Heptol Splits won't let ‘em hurt me. 
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Heptol Splits relieves the effects of over- 
eating and drinking—cures constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, all stomach and 
liver ills in old and young. A sparkling, 
palatable, laxative mineral water. 15c every- 
where. 
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this literary and logomachic activity naturally tended 
to add fuel to the fire. It even re-awakened the 
slumbering hopes of a renewal of consolidation “deals” 
in the railroad world. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Erie, the Atchison, the Missouri Pacific 
and a few other railroad lines figured ever and anon, 
in a conspicuous, brilliant fashion, in the multifarious 
speculative rumors and conjectures. 

Of course, that the Northern Securities imbroglio 
will be settled amicably, one way or the other, before 
a great while, seems more than likely. It will profit 
Mr. Harriman more than Mr. Hillto maintain strained 
relations for an indefinite length of time. It would 
be preposterous, however, to base on the approaching 
adjustment of long-standing troubles such extravagant 
hopes as Wall street has been regaling us with for 
several months past. After the millionaire antag- 
onists have decided to bury the tomahawk, it will 
doubtless be found that the securities of the inter- 
ested properties are left in pretty much the same 
position, as far as intrinsic value is concerned. The 
whole thing appears to be of interest and_ benefit 
chiefly to steel-jobbers. It has been “worked” right 
and left, back and forth, until it begins to dawn upon 
even the infantile minds of the hordes of “suckers” 
that the Northern Securities case may safely be rele- 
gated to the limbo of exploded bull arguments. 

In the copper issues, the New York-Boston cliques 
precipitated an excitement not witnessed since the 
days when Amalgamated Copper attracted almost the 
entire attention of gamblers of every rank and sta- 
tion. A certain well-known Boston mountebank, of 
unsavory antecedents, for reasons that may easily be 
surmised by the experienced trader, thought fit to 
begin hostilities against the Standard Oil interests 
with pen and mouth, hurling all sorts of startling 
accusations at the venerable heads of his erstwhile 
companions in public plunder. He talked loud and 
long, and made lots of pelf, at the same time, in the 
manipulation of copper and other shares. Amalga- 
mated was whirled up about thirty points. Then, 
suddenly, though not unexpectedly, ensued a pro- 
digious slump, which wiped out thousands of humble 
accounts and caused the Boston ringster to emit 
veritable yells of unholy delight. The copper inci- 
dent served to throw lurid light upon the 1904 stock- 
boom and the men and means underlying it. All 
further comment is unnecessary. 

The fall months witnessed a renewal of gold ship- 
ments to Europe, Paris and Berlin, withdrawing large 
sums from both London and New York. The gold 
was or will be required in the marketing of fresh 
Russian and Japanese loans. The outflow occasioned 
a marked contraction in the surplus reserves of the 
New York Banks and a slow hardening of money- 
rates on both time and call-loans. However, no really 
unpleasant pinch took place at any time. Even the 
withdrawals of Government funds from the National 
depositaries failed to cause more than a ripple on the 
surface of the money market. However, the more 
conservative banks thought it advisable to adopt a 
more conservative attitude towards the maniacal Wall 
street movement in stocks, and, undoubtedly, com- 
pelled a good deal of wholesome liquidation in the 
early part of December, when the market displayed 
signs of decided weakness. 


Abroad, the financial position may be considered 
better than it was a year ago at this time. Money is 
fairly plentiful in London. The investment market 
in England shows indubitable signs of improvement. 
Even “Kaffirs” are again evincing a disposition to rise 
to higher figures. No particular difficulty was ex- 
perienced in floating the Russian and Japanese loans, 
Paris and Berlin taking the lion’s share of the securi- 
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ties, which were issued on most favorable terms to 
the syndicate underwriters. The Bank of England, at 
this writing, still maintains its official rate of discount 
at 3 per cent. The future course of the money 
market will depend to a considerable degree upon the 
varying fortunes of the Manchurian war. If the con- 
flict were to last a year longer, the ship of inter- 
national finance may yet have some very rough sailing 
and be forced to take in a good many top-sails. 

As the year draws to a close, it may be said that 


the general economic position in this country is’ dis- 
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asked for the reproduction in these col- 4 
umns of the appended prayer, the author- ¢ 
ship of which is ascribed to William Ewart ; 
Gladstone. The prayer is remarkable for q 
its having been composed by a Protestant, * 
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self in the last paragraph of the petition.) 
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’Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 


How grows in Paradise our store. 
—The Christian Year. 
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: 
+ GOD, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
“° in whose embrace all creatures live, 
% in whatsover world or condition they 
*% be; I beseech Thee for him whose name and 
ss dwelling-place and every need Thou knowest. 
x Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest, peace and 
z refreshment, joy and consolation, in Paradise, 
b 4 in the companionship of saints, in the pres- 
ss ence of Christ, in the ample folds of Thy + 
+ great love. $ 
Grant that his life (so troubled here) may & 
% unfold itself in Thy sight, and find a sweet & 
P 4 employment in the spacious fields of eternity. % 
+ If he hath ever been hurt or maimed by any + 
- unhappy word or deed of mine, I pray Thee ? 
< of Thy great pity to heal and restore him, Ks 
+ that he may serve Thee without hindrance. Ks 
: Tell him, O gracious Lord, if it may be, # 
how much I love him and miss him and long % 


to see him again; and, if there be ways in 


which he may come, vouchsafe him to meas 


ae ae ae a 


* 


3 ; 

% a guide and guard, and grant me a sense of 
Pd . . 

%, his nearness, in such degree as Thy laws per- 


mit. 

If in aught I cam minister to his peace, be 
pleased of Thy love to Jet this be; and merci- 
fully keep me from every act which may de- 
prive me of the sight of him as soon as our 
trial time is over, or mar the fullness of our 
joy when the end of the days hath come. 

Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, what- 
soever is amiss in this my prayer, and let Thy 
will be done; for my will is blind and erring, 
but Thine is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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tinctly reassuring. A confident, enterprising ‘feeling 
pervades the entire business community; the best 
critics profess themselves reasonably sure of further 
improvement in the oncoming year. All hopeful an- 
ticipations would, however, have to be materially mod- 
ified if the Wall street saturnalia were to continue 
indefinitely. The country is not in position to with- 
stand the effects of another era of insane, reckless 
inflation. It is barely recovering from the disrepu- 
table debauch of 1900-02. A recurrence of billion- 
dollar stock promotion, or the lifting of values to 
an utterly absurd level, would spell disaster for the 
whole Nation. If anybody is still banking upon the 
idea that the millennium is fast approaching, he will 
be badly fooled. Precipitous gambling, a daring jug- 
gling with hundreds of millions of dollars, does not 
create National wealth. The really prudent, far- 
sighted man of business will keep his eyes and mind 
fixed upon the broad, fertile fields, the forests and 
mountains of the proud, vast empire beyond the 
Mississippi River, to watch the Nation’s material pro- 
gress—not the white, narrow tape of the stock-ticker. 
It is the sturdy, husky men who plow and mine and 
log who make our wealth—not the stock-jobbers with 
their eager, drawn faces and their little memorandum 
books, clutched within nervous, trembling fingers. 
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Ballede of the Brave 
By RICHARD BARTON 


RATE not to me of weaklings, who 
Lament this life and naught achieve. 
I hymn the vast and valiant crew 
Of those who have scant time to grieve; 
Firm-set their fortunes to retrieve, 
They sing for luck a lusty stave, 
The world’s staunch workers, by your leave, 
This is the ballade of the brave. 


Wan women, steel to staggering blows; 
White souls from many a nether place; 
The humble heroes and the foes 
Of sham; the hunters of the base. 
The men with missions in their face, 
The clan who straighten, heal and save; 
The young who think each card an ace,— 
This is the ballade of the brave. 


Those who with stingless laugh and jest 
Sweeten the labor; those who stake 

Their all on some sky-reaching quest, 
Unconquerable for conscience’ sake. 

The warriors who a last stand make, 
Though loss o’erwhelm them, wave on wave; 

Smiling, the while their hearts do break,— 
This is the ballade of the brave! 


Brothers, I kiss my hand to ye, 
That stoutly flare unto the grave, 
Facing all odds high-heartedly,— 
This is the ballade of the brave. 
From the December McClure’s. 
£2 


A bride and bridegroom were on their honeymoon. 
The bride, in telegraphing to her father, announced 
that they were “having a lovely time, a row every 
morning before breakfast.” 

Her father, evidently reminiscent of his own ex- 
periences, wired back: 

“How do you pronounce r-o-w?” 
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Upright Pian 


At a Saving of $50 to $100. 


Our Piano Department is worthy of the earnest con- 
sideration of all who contemplate the purchase of a 


piano. Here is a grand assortment—fourteen stan- 





dard makes +o select from, and every one is guaran- 


teed by May, Stern & Co. to give the very best of 
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service and satisfaction. Our prices are the low- 
est in St, Louis. We assure you a_ positive 
saving of $50 to $100 on any piano you select, a fact 


that is easily understood if you stop and remember 





that this is only one branch of our immense business, 


and we have little, if any, expense in this department. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS $168.00 UP. 


The same liberal credit that we extend to all on furniture and carpets is offered to you in this department. Select 
any piano in this assortment and arrange the terms of payment to suit your income and convenience. 


$1.50 A WEEK 


Will place the finest piano in this stock in your parlor, and you can be enjoying it while you pay for it on those easy terms. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE PIANISTA? 


The Pianista is the latest type of a-piano player—surpassing all others in every detail of construction and perfection of 
operation. It takes up the least room, is easiest to operate and requires no practice or previous experience. Sold on easy 


weekly or monthly payments. 


May Stern & Co., 


Ss. E. Cor. llth and Olive Streets. 


Chas J. McMurry, Mor. Piano Dept. 
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“Gentleman Jim” 


By 


HE visitor was doing very well. The more 
serious part of his night’s engagement had 
been satisfactorily concluded, and he was 
regaling himself with a little light refresh- 

ment before going home to bed. The larder had 
yielded prawns-in-aspic, the remains of a salmon- 
mayonnaise, a galantine, a sugar-cured ham, and 
various sundries in the way of cold sweets, half-eaten 
or entirely untouched, which, for a man of his simple 
tastes, formed the most delightful part of the ban- 
quet. There was also a bottle of champagne from 
the butler’s pantry which had been opened and cork- 
ed up again. The wine was a trifle flat, perhaps, but 
it was old and dry, and there was a decanter of vin- 
tage port beside it which winked opulently under the 
electric light of the servants’ hall, into which he had 
carried his viands. 

The servants’ hall was at the back of the house, 
and was more convenient in every way for a supper 
at two o’clock in the morning than any of the rooms 
in the spreading basement which faced the street. 
The visitor had not troubled to lay a cloth, but, other- 
wise, he was supping in perfect comfort, not to say 
luxury. There were even flowers on the table, and 
the chair upon which he sat at its head was well 
cushioned. On the floor by his side was a leather 
suit case, which seemed to show that he had come 
with the purpose of making some little stay. 

This, however, was not the case. He proposed 
shortly to leave the house by the way he had entered 
it—through the window of the back kitchen, and 
thence by an area which stretched all around the 
house to the pavement and the streets, and so to his 
home in another quarter of the town. 

The visitor was neatly dressed in a suit of dark 
serge. He was good lookin in a flashy sort of way, 
with thick black hair parted in the middle and plaster- 
ed in little curves on to a somewhat low forehead. 
His moustache was well curled, and he wore across 
his waistcoat a heavy chain of gold, or some similar 
material. He looked like one who thought well of 
himself and the world in general, and, as he lay 
back in his chair and sipped the admirable port with 
which he had just filled his glass, his reflections were 


evidently far from unpleasant. 
“T hope you are making yourself quite at home.” 





The voice was soft and well modulated, and the 
words themselves hardly such, one would have 
thought, as to have caused the visitor to jump out 
of his chair as if he had been shot and stand gaping 
and gasping at the door which had opened behind 
him. They were uttered by a tall young man in even- 
ing clothes, a light overcoat and an opera hat, who 
stood just inside the doorway, regarding the scene 
of conviviality with a questioning gaze, the mildness 
of which was somewhat discounted by the fact that 
in the hollow of his right hand was a wicked looking 
little revolver with which he toyed suggestively. 

“You do not happen to have any firearms about 
you?” asked the newcomer, advancing into the room. 
“I merely ask because the old people upstairs are 
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resting after a rather tiring day, and I do not wish 
to have them disturbed. No? Then pray sit down 
again and just explain to what lucky chance we owe 
the honor of this visit. Sit down!” 

The last words were uttered in a sharp tone of 
command which formed a curious contrast to the 
level utterance that had preceded them. The visitor 
subsided quickly into his chair. 

“T will join you in a glass of that rare old port,” 
said the other. “I see you know what is good. I 
think you might drink yours from a tumbler just for 
this occasion. You won’t mind, will you?” He took 
the visitor’s wine glass and threw its contents on to 
the floor, rinsed it with water from a carafe on the 
sideboard, and, taking his seat at the table, filled it 
again from the decanter. “Now then,” he said, in- 
vitingly. 

“I see it’s all up,” said the visitor, gruffly. “Let 
me go quietly and I won’t make any trouble.” 

“You wouldn’t be in a position to make much 
trouble with this behind you,” said the other, indicat- 
ing the revolver which lay on the table by his glass. 
“Why don’t you, fill up? Isn’t the wine good enough 
for you? It is 64. There can’t be much of it left 
anywhere now.” 

The visitor poured some of the wine into the tum- 
bler from which he had recently been drinking cham- 
pagne. 

“Are you going to let me go,” he asked, “or are 
you going to give me in charge?” 

“Now, first of all,’ said the other, without tak- 
ing the slightest notice of this appeal, “what was it? 
The Golden Wedding presents, I presume? Of course. 
All displayed in a room together, without any special 
precautions being taken, and most of them solid 
gold. I warned them what would happen. And you 
have them in that bag? I will just move it a little, 
by the way. A neat idea. Once in the streets, carry- 
ing that, nobody would take you for anything but— 
a gentleman’s servant, say; and there isn’t a police- 
man in London who would stop you. There is noth- 
ing else in the bag, I suppose, is there? Just the 
pick of the gold toys, eh? Ah! I see. There are jew- 
els upstairs, you know. Now, come, don’t let me do 
all the talking.” 

“T didn’t want to make a fuss or run any risks,” 
said the visitor, sulkily. “The gold things was enough 
for one night.” 

“Quite so. A tidy little haul, as they say in your 
profession. It is, perhaps, as well that you didn’t try 
upstairs. I should not have felt inclined to let you 
off quite so easily as I intend to do if you had frigh- 
tened my . . . the old lady and gentleman to whom 
these toys have been presented as a mark of esteem 
and affection.” 

The visitor’s eyes brightened. “If you let me go 
quietly,” he said, “I’ll promise not to conie back here 
any more.” 

“Thank you. You will turn your attentions else- 
where, I suppose? You make a regular profession of 
burglary, do you? You do not strike me as being 





quite in the ordinary run of burglars, I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting a gentleman of your pro- 
fession before. I should have expected a heavier jowl, 
and a rabbit skin cap. One gets one’s ideas from Bill 
Sikes, I suppose. Are you by any chance what they 
call a swell-mobsman or cracksman, or something of 
that sort ?” 

“I’m a gentleman born.” 

“Of course; it is easy enough to see that. Edu- 
cated at Oxford College, I should think, weren't 
you?” 

“TI was. 

“I thought so. You can always tell. There is a 
sort of air that is unmistakable. No doubt you re- 
mark it in me. I ‘also was at Oxford College. I 
dare say we were there together.” 

“I suppose you’re trying to get at me. Just now 
you said I looked like a gentleman’s servant.” 

“Oh, pardon me! I only said that in the darkness. 
Carrying a dressing case, you might very well be 
mistaken for one. You see, gentlemen born are gen- 
erally in evening clothes at this time of night. Of 
course, I quite understand your not wearing them 
when you have work to do, and, at any rate, it doesn’t 
matter; as I said, your air is unmistakable.” 

“Well, I never said I was a lord, like, I suppose, 
you are. I’m a gentleman, anyhow. Why, they call 


me ‘Gentleman——’ ” 


“‘Gentleman——?’ » ‘Gentleman’—what ?” 

“I’m not going to run my neck into a noose.” 

“My dear sir, you are as safe here as if you were 
in a—a thieves’ kitchen. I am going to let you go 
after we have had a chat. But I want to learn a lit- 
tle first. Come, I think you owe me your name, if it 
is only in retarn for this hospitality—I’m afraid I 
can’t let you take away the gold.” 

“You swear you won't split if I tell you who I 


am ?” 
“I swear by all I hold dear. I wouldn’t give you 


away if you told me you were ‘Gentleman Jim’ him- 
self, who has always been one of my heroes. There’s 
a burglar for you, now! Cool, dauntless, resource- 
ful, and, without the shadow of a doubt, a gentleman 
born, as his manners have always shown him. You 
say you are called ‘Gentleman——’ something. Good 
heavens! You don’t mean to tell me——? Yow are 
not ‘Gentleman Jim’ ?” 

“That’s what they call me.” 

There was a short pause. 

“Well,” pursued the questiotter, “I suppose one is 
bound to have one’s idols overthrown at some time 
or another. You will never be one of mine again, my 
friend. You had much better not have told me.” 

“Why, what’s wrong? You asked me. Yes, I’m 
‘Gentleman Jim,’ right enough—the smartest thief in 
London.” 

“T can’t help being disappointed. You will for- 
give my showing it. As for your smartness, I should 
not have expected to come across a cracksman of 
your reputation sitting with his back to a door. Nor 
should I have expected to see ‘Gentleman Jim,’ with 
whom I thought I must have dined in some of the 
best houses in London, wolfing the remains of a ser- 
vant’s supper.” 

The visitor looked crestfallen. “I didn’t have 
time to get my proper dinner to-night,” he said, apolo- 


” 


getically. 
“And as for your appearance,” pursued the other, 


“T’ll tell you what you really remind me of—not a 
gentleman at all, nor even a gentleman’s servant, 
but a greasy butcher in his best clothes, got up to 
meet a kitchen slut.” 
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Both men rose to their feet and stood facing one 
another. The burglar was breathing hard. The gen- 
tleman looked at him coolly. 

Suddenly the expression of both of them changed. 
There was the sound of a footstep on the stone stairs 
leading to the basement. 

“Quick!” said the gentleman, in a sharp whisper. 
“T’ll let your out of the window. as I promised. I 
don’t want a scene.” He caught up the suit-case and 
followed the other quickly on tiptoe along the flagged 
passage to the back-kitchen. 

The burglar lifted up the window and threw a 
leg over the sill. The star which looked down out 
of a clear sky into the area broke into a thousand 
pieces, and he fell back on to the floor with a dull 
thud. 


* * * * * * . 


When the burglar recovered consciousness, he 
found himself lying on a mattress on the floor of the 
back-kitchen, with his head bandaged. Two police- 
men stood near him talking to a man in plain clothes 
who appeared just to have come upon the scene. 

“But that isn’t ‘Gentleman Jim,’” he was saying, 
in a disappointed voice. “ ‘Gentleman Jim’ is a real 
toff, and goes about in dress-clothes. We were told 
at the Yard it was to be one of /is little games. The 
information came late, but I thought there would just 
be time to nab him.” 

“‘Gentleman Jim’ has got away with the swag, 
sir, as usual,” answered one of the policemen. “But 
we ought to nab him now. He must have quarreled 
with this one and hit him over the head before he 
got away himself. He’ll split all right when he comes 
to. He'll want to get even with his pal, and he'll 
know his sentence will be lighter if he helps us to lay 
our hands on him.” 

The burglar turned on his side with a groan. He 
would have given a good deal to get even with ‘Gen- 
tleman Jim,’ if he had known any more than the 
police of his whereabouts at that moment. 
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Lon V. Slephens Redivivus 


BY CALLAWAY DADE 


first to discover gubernatorial] ability in Jo- 

seph W. Folk are steadily growing in number. 
Several editors are included in this list, and quite a 
number of persons who are evidently hoping for 
some appointment under Mr. Folk, if they can suf- 
ficiently impress him with the idea that if it had 
not been for their powerful influence he would never 
have been elected to any office outside of St. Louis. 
One of the men, who, if not the first to suggest Mr. 
Folk as the proper person to fill the position to 
which he was lately elected, rendered more substan- 
tial aid at the incipiency of his campaign than any 
man in the State, has apparently been entirely over- 
looked. The man referred to is ex-Gov. Lon V. 
Stephens. 

Perhaps no man in the State has been more 
generally underestimated in the past than the ex- 
Governor. Even his repeated successes in State 
politics against tremendous pressure, have never 
seemed to add any laurels to his crown. Someone 
else has invariably received the credit that was due 
him. Many reasons have been assigned for this, 
but none of them seems to meet all requirements. In 
many respects, the ex-Governor is a very strange 
man. His brain is exceedingly active, and it seems 


enrt of the honor of having been the 
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impossible for him to remain a passive spectator of 
anything that passes before him. It has often been 
said of the ex-Governor that if he was walking 
along the street and should see two dogs fighting, he 
would immediately stop and take the part of the un- 
der dog. 


Thus it happened that when talk started about 
Mr. Folk entering the gubernatorial campaign, ex- 
Gov. Stephens immediately started his machinery 
working in behalf of the Circuit Attorney. And 
with him was his ex-Lieut. Gov, Bolte, now a Rock 
Island attorney, with a pull in twenty or thirty coun- 
ties. And those who think that the ex-Governor is 
a back number, and can’t do anything in State poli- 
tics, do not know the man. True, he has made 
many bitter enemies in the State, but he has also 
made some of the strongest personal friends of any 
man who ever held a public office in Missouri. He 
has his own way of going about a thing, and his 
methods are different from those pursued by any 
other politician in the State. He writes personal 
letters to every one of his friends, and he is not at 
all backward about spending his own money in be- 
half of a favorite. It is a fact that will not be dis- 
puted by anyone competent to speak, that ex-Gov. 
Stephens is the most liberal man with his own mon- 
ey, in a political way, or even through friendship, of 
all contemporary Missouri politicians. They are 
all receivers; he’s a disburser. He owns, or partly 
owns, several country newspapers, and he has helped 
a number of country editors in a financial way, and 
said nothing about it; so they naturally feel dis- 
posed to help him in any way they can. All these 
sources are drawn upon, and were drawn upon, 
when he commenced advocating the nomination of 
Mr. Folk. 


It is not at all likely that there is an office within 
the gift of Mr. Folk that the ex-Governor would ac- 
cept. No one will accuse him of supporting the 
Circuit Attorney with this object in view. He be- 
came identified with the campaign at a time when 
almost every politician believed that Mr. Folk would 
be defeated, and his combative disposition kept him 
at work until he plainly saw that the fight was ended. 
Thent he quietly dropped out, and has since allowed 
others to set up such claims to preference as they 
desired. 


Not a few of ex-Gov. Stephens’ warm friends are 
frequently heard to express surprise that he cannot 
keep out of a political fight. It seems to be his 
nature to occasionally hunt trouble, if it does not 
come to him in the natural course of events, which, 
however, it generally does. It is impossible for him 
to keep still when a political fight is to be pulled off, 
and it may truly be said of him that he is a foe to be 
feared. And yet his enemies, although more than 
one of them are smarting from blows he inflicted, 
will never admit that anything he has done contrib- 
uted to the going awry of their plans. To-day ex- 
Gov. Stephens has about as many scalps decorating 
his wigwam as any man in the State. 

It is not unlikely that he will try to be the next 
Democratic Senator from Missouri. He has energy, 
pertinacity, friends, ability, money. Why not? 


#2 


Captain—“Well, what do you want?” 

Tramp—‘“Captain, believe me, I’m no ordinary 
beggar. I was at the front.” 

Captain. (with interest)—‘Really ?” 

Tramp—‘“Yes, sir; but I couldn’t make anybody 
hear, so I came round to the back.” 


How and Why 
We Are Chumps 


By the Editor of the Goodhue County (Minn.) News 


E are a cheerful lot of chumps. 
We see some man scratch his name on a 
tree 

and we ever thereafter admit his right 
to collect certain tribute from everyone 
who passes within gun shot of it. 
We encourage another to build a high road 
and in consideration of that— 
a useful performance indeed— 
we give him the disproportionate prize 
of lordship and mastery over those 
who live on the line of that road. 
And all the time we consider ourselves 
several notches above those wights 
who kneeled before kings and dukes 
Ain’t we a cheerful lot of chumps? 
Vested rights are our special weakness. 
If any shadowy, ficticious claim 
can be tortured into a vested right 
we will sit up nights to defend it 
and pay the cost of riveting it 
onto our frame forever. 
Vested rights—there is no such thing. 
Any right that can’t stand alone 
sturdy and naked before the world 
without the wrapping of parchment shrouds 
to hold it together from total collapse 
—a right like that is no right at all 
but rather a vested wrong. 
The older it is and the mustier, 
the more we cherish these vested rights 
of paying somebody tribute. 
Which again is the sign of the cheerful chump. 
We like to be bulldozed, we like to be humbugged. 
We like to bow down in mysterious awe 
before some claim that we can’t understand, 
with the dust of ages upon it. 
We dearly love to be trampled on 
by some imperious lord of the road, 
some magnate of copper or Standard Oil; 
to defer to the plea of privilege, 
to kotow before Large Interest. 
Here is the tariff for instance, all graft, 
or 99 44-100 that, 
wherein we prefer to impose on ourselves, 
giving fat prizes to some few men 
so they can, if they wish to, divide 
a part of what they have taken from us. 
thereby making all of us richer. 
And when they cry us be careful lest 
we rashly disturb Large Interests 
we flatten ourselves before them 
and beg them continue collecting their tolls 
and giving us what small crumbs they please 
from their well impounded prosperity. 
We are a cheerful lot of chumps. 


We let them bamboozle us again 

in the matter of making railroad rates. 

We go to them humbly and ask as a favor 

that they will let us do business. 

We lent them the highest power of the state, 
equipped with the right of eminent domain, 

we gave them estates from the public lands, 

we bonded our futures to help them build, 
and now when we wish to embark in trade © 
we can’t cross the street till we get their permission 
to branch out a little in commerce, 

We have given over the highways 

to men who will] let their favorites pass 

and stop in the way those who please them not 
and we still have the nerve to call ourselves 
a wise and intelligent people. 

Which is why we are all of us cheerful chumps, 
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The 


ELL-DISTRIBUTED supporting orders im- 
parted some degree of strength to the Wall 
street market in the last four or five days. 
It was the common belief among generally 

well-informed traders that the financial institutions 

had decided to come to the rescue and to prevent 
any further vicious onslaughts on security values. 

That such action would be taken was a foregone con- 

clusion. The various banks doing an_ extensive 

Wall street business are so intimately affiliated with 

the syndicates and stock-jobbers, they have loaned 

such huge amounts of money to the multifarious 
brokers, who put up bonds and stocks as collateral, 
that it would be suicidal for them meekly to stand 
by while the bears are raiding and knocking prices. 

After a violent, precipitous decline there always fol- 

lows a sharp recovery, as intimated in these columns 

a week ago. Asa rule, this rally is extensively uti- 

lized for liquidation purposes by such as find them- 

selves endangered or unable to withstand another 
severe break in values. 





It would, therefore, seem rather hazardous to at- 
tach much importance or significance to the late re- 
covery in quotations. Concerted support by the 
banks, limited buying by bargain-hunters and hasty, 
anxious covering of short lines may safely be consid- 
ered to have been the principal causes of the tempo- 
rary improvement. Whether or not it is to extend 
further, will depend upon the attitude of the public. 
If outsiders should be under the impression that the 
“late unpleasantness” was merely the result of per- 
sonal friction and jealousy between certain interests, 
and had no foundation in solid facts or sound rea- 
son, the manipulators may not find it a difficult task 
to whirl prices still higher within the next two or 
three weeks. A resumption of bullish rigging and 
faking would not be surprising at this time of the 
year, with the irrepressible hopefulness of the holi- 
day season upon us, and another heavy disbursement 
of money in connection with interest and dividend 
payments fast approaching. If the bears should at- 
tempt, and succeed in, another savage attack on the 
market between now and January first, they will have 
to be given credit for unusual gumption and “nerve.” 


The idiotic Lawson incident is fast dwindling into 
the farcical and disreputable. The way the Boston 
stock-jobber talked and acted latterly should ‘have 
sufficed to give every thinking person a true idea of 
his character, tactics and designs. Does any man 
with his mother wits about him really believe that 
Lawson is actuated by altruistic motives, that he is or 
has been lying awake o’nights trying to invent plans 
to protect the interests of his dupes and victims? If 
any one afflicted with such a delusion is still running 
at large, he should be promptly hunted up and con- 
signed to the observation ward. The Lawson epi- 
sode throws lurid lights upon present-day Wall street. 
It makes it clearer than anybody or anything else 
possibly could, that the New York stock exchange 
is nowadays chiefly in the control of conscienceless, 
rash, dare-devil gamblers, who juggle with millions, 
and who pay absolutely no regard to the indestructi- 
ble laws of finance and commerce. It should be 


quite apparent by this time that Lawson had mighty 
little to do with the late break in Wall street. He 
was a mere incident, and, judging by the way he is 
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Stock Market 


“burning up” money for advertisements in American 
and London papers, he must have prospered very 
materially while the bears were knocking the pad- 
ding away from market quotations. 


There is a little boom on in Western Union. This 
is nothing to be wondered at, for was not the de- 
cision of the United State Supreme Court unfavorable 
to the telegraph company? In the last few years, ev- 
ery item of news bearing adversely upon the property 
was seized upon at once by the eager bulls to advance 
the value of its shares. The Western Union has 
lost millions of dollars of money. This being the 
case, why not put the price of its stock up? Any com- 


pany or individual that loses something is so much - 


benefitted thereby. This may not sound like good 
logic, but it is the sort of logic that is strictly up-to- 
date in Wall street. However, speaking more se- 
riously, it may well be that there will soon be ef- 
fected some huge consolidation or other of telegraph 
and telephone companies in this land. Something 
along this line was hinted at over a year ago in the 
newspapers. During all the recent and present pros- 
perity, the Western Union failed to record anything 
like a substantial increase in its net revenues. At 
no time was it in a position that would have war- 
ranted it to increase its dividend rate. | While its 
shares are largely held by investors, it cannot be re- 
garded as a tempting proposition. Increasing com- 
petition makes it practically inevitable that some- 
thing should be done, and that speedily, to maintain 
the company’s reserves and save its stockholders 
from serious losses. 


There is renewed talk about the Northern Securi- 
ties case. Isn’t it about time that his ancient theme 
ke sent to. that limbo where everything is forgotten? 
This interminable talk about something that has been 
hanging fire for months and months is enough to 
make even the greenest “sucker” yawn with ennui 
and weariness. In the name of suckerdom, let's 
have something else, something new, something more 
interesting. It would seem as though the fortunes 
and future of the entire nation were dependent upon 
the forthcoming decision in this boresome case. 
Whatever the final upshot may be, it has already 
been well discounted, it has been “worked to death.” 
If the Union Pacific crowd of manipulators has noth- 
ing more to go by than this antique Northern Securi- 
ties’ tale, it might as well quit business for a while. 

There’s also a story afloat that the Gould-Cassatt 
feud has been, or is about to be, settled amicably. 
This is welcome news. It will be well, however, to 
await full confirmation of it before giving it prema- 
ture credence. Ever since that fight was started by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad people’s chopping down 
of Western Union Telegraph poles, there have been 
dozens of more or less interesting rumors, about an 
approaching settlement. These rumors were put 
forth for the main purpose, of course, of facilitating 
stock manipulation. Stocks won’t go up or down 
unless there is some fakish tale or other making the 
rounds of Wall street. It’s indeed a dull Wall 
street affair when prices fluctuate with changes in 
legitimate conditions. Let’s hope that this time the 
rumor factory has got it “straight.” 

Gold continues to flow to Europe, in response to 
renewed firmness in the sterling exchange market in 


New York. This rise in exchange is puzzling, to 
say the least, and it is so particularly since it syn- 
chronizes with a downward movement in sterling at 
Berlin. The German center is evidently still en- 
gaged in strenuous efforts to attract gold. Its de- 
mands are being diverted from London to New York. 
But for this, the official rate of discount of the Bank 
of England would have been raised long since. The 
monetary position is a peculiar one. While financial 
critics cable from abroad that there is all kinds of 
money pressing on the market, Berlin and Paris con- 
tinue to clamor for the yellow metal. The gold 
shipments to South America would seem to be for 
British account. If the bull movement should be 
resumed with increased vigor in the new year, we 
may have to witness some startling performances in 
the international money market. For this reason, 
if for no other, it would be well if the New York 
banks were to consider it timely to put on the brakes 
in Wall street. - 

Current talk in Washington in regard to possible 
legislation aiming at a strengthening of the preroga- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Commission appears 
to be to the liking of Wall street. From the general 
comment of legislators it does not appear likely that 
much, if anything, will be attempted or done in the 
“lawing” business. The session will be entirely too 
short to put through important legislation of the kind 
in question. Besides, the “stand-pat” Republicans 
(and they are in the majority) cannot bring them- 
selves to do anything likely to “disturb business.” 
“Let well enough alone,” is the cry in the lobbies. 
“No anti-trust, or tariff legislation at this time.” In 
view of this, there is no reason to have nightmares 
in connection with loose talk of legislation inimical 
to the great corporations. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe is borrow- 
ing again on a large scale. The directors thought 
fit to explain matters to shareholders. The explana- 
tion is entirely too long; it could have been con- 
densed into the brief statement, “we need the mouey.” 
The Atchison does not mind borrowing. Since its 
reorganization it has been borrowing right and left. 
This time, the new capital will be raised by an en- 
largement of the amount of common stock. This be- 
ing the case, it should be in order to boom the price 
of the shares to about 150. You ask why? Every 
increase in capitalization adds to the value of the 


shares outstanding. Don’t you see? 
ec 


LOCAL SECURITIES, 

The close of the past week witnessed a slightly in- 
creased activity in the local market. Buying was 
quite urgent at times in a few selected issues. On 
the advance some good selling could be noticed, how- 
ever. The market is not as strong as confident bulls 
would have us believe it is. However, sentiment and 
conditions appear to be on the mend. There's no 
particular fear of anything like a sharp decline; on 
the contrary, the general expectation is that prices 
will move upward. For this reason, the demand for 
the better class of stocks and bonds is of gratifying 
dimensions. 

Commonwealth Trust displayed marked activity 
latterly. The cause thereof was the declaration by 
the directors of the company of an extra cash divi- 
dend of $12 per share, in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. Under hurried 
buying the stock rose to 308%. At this writing, it 
is quoted at 307% bid, 308%4 asked. Mississippi Val- 
ley also rose sharply, selling at 352 at one time. It 
is now quoted at 354 bid, with none offering. Met- 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Holiday Display Fine 


Flectroliers 


“Orchid” Electroliers 

One of our newest and most art- 
istic designs, orchid spray in 
vase, real bronze, 3 bulbs, 36 
in. high. 


Piano Electroliers 

Solid bronze, heavy stands, one of 
this season’s best offerings, light 
thrown directly on notes, inval- 
uable to musicians. 


r (4 
Parlo ctroliers 
Real bronze, with bent art glass 
bulbs, pond lily pattern, 3 lights. 


A fine line of Electric Reading 
Lamps and Electroliers. 





$68.00 


$15.00 


$33 00 





ASSETS: 


April 1, 1902. 
$125,000.00 


July 1, 1902. 
$134,549,47 


October 1, 1902. 
$145,354.02 


January 1, 1903. 
$177,995.47 


April 1, 1903." 
$237,279.39 


July 1, 1903, 
$276,832.63 
October 1, 1903, 
$348,634,65 
January 1, 1904. 
$414,721.27 
ril 1, 1904. 


$505,756.97 


July 1.1 


$553,201.24 


December 1. 1904. 


Five per cent per annum paid 
on the Company’s Savings 
Bonds. 

Bonds issued in any denomi- 
nation from $1.00 to $10,000.00, 
paying 5 per cent annual in- 
terest. 








The company, .licensed .and 
doing business in twenty 
States, has on deposit with 
the Treasurer of Missouri 


$300,000 


for the protection of 
holders. 


bond- 








The Bonds of the Company 
are an ideal form of savings. 
The Bonds pay liberal divi- 


Mermod & Jaccard’s 
Broadway and Locust. 


Mail Orders Given Careful Attention. 
Write for New Catalogue. 








$685,087,39 || sen 


For particulars address 


The North American Investment Co,, Odd Fellows Bldg., St. Louls, Mo., U. S. A. 
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The Largest, Best and Lowest Priced ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 


EXCLUSIVE 
Fur House 





In the Entire West, is Located at 


‘516 Locust Street, 





The Well Known Reliable Furriers, 


CELLA COMMISSION CO. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Leonhard Roos 
Fur Company. 


Grain, Provisions, Cotton and Stocks 
FOR CASH OR MARGINS. 


Write for Our Book of Statistics. Mailed Free. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Between Broadway and Sixth Streets. 


e 200 North Fourth St. 














W. E. Beraer, 
Cashier. 


Ricn’p B. Buttock, 
Vice-President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


H. Woop, 
President. 








WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty : 
- Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 
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cantile Trust is quoted at 368 bid, 371 asked. Higher 
prices are expected for it. For Missouri-Lincoln 
138 is bid, for State National 182%. Friends of the 
latter predict 225 for it within the not remote future. 
Third National is offering at 320. For Mechanics’ 
National 283 is bid; for Boatmen’s 249 is bid, and for 
American Exchange 340. 

United Railways preferred is selling, in small lots, 
at 68; the common voting certificates are going at 
22%. The 4 per cent bonds are selling at 87%, with 
Brown Brothers’ subscriptions are 


For St. Louis Railway 5s 


limited demand. 
obtainable at about 109. 
103% is asked, for Suburban 5s 105%. Union Depot 
Railway 6s are quoted at 116 bid, 116% asked. 

St. Louis Brewing 6s have risen to 99%. The 
demand for these bonds is very good. Missouri- 
Edison 5s are quoted at 101% bid, 101% asked. Lac- 
lede Gas 5s are likewise stronger; they are offering 
in small amounts at 110, with 10834 bid. 

National Candy first preferred is going at 95; for 
the common 10% is bid, 12 asked. For Simmons 
St. Louis 
Catering preferred is quoted at 52% bid; the com- 
mon at 834 bid, 10 asked. 

Business at the St. Louis banks is active. Money 
is in good demand, with rates practically unchanged 


Hardware common 131 is asked; no bids. 
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at 4 to 5% per cent. Sterling is stronger; the iast 
quotation was 4.87%. For Chicago exchange 30 
cents premium is asked, 20 bid; for New York ex- 
change 40 cents premium is asked, 35 bid. 
ele 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

CorRESPONDENT, Mexico, Mo.—Nothing being paid 
on Cotton Belt preferred. Stock had good advance. 
Would not advise buying after such a rise. 

D. G. R., Waco, Tex.—Locomotive common is 
strong on dividend prospects and excellent business. 
It’s a highly speculative proposition. Would not be 
in hurry to buy unless prepared to withstand a sharp 
decline. Consider it good for the long run, however. 

K. O. T.—Advise hanging on to Missouri-Lincoln. 
Better take profits on your Baltimore and Ohio. Vir- 
ginia defaulted 6s just a gamble. Have been selling 
at around 8 and 8% for a long time. 

D. E.—Joliet, I1l—Bonds mentioned good invest- 
ment. Coupons payable annually in Chicago. To- 
tal amount outstanding $65,000. 

X. X. X.—American Malt preferred anything but 
a good speculation. Reorganization not yet per- 
fected. Said, however, that present earnings would 
warrant a good-sized dividend after readjustment of 
affairs. 


What Interest May a Christian Banker Charge? 


result of a letter recently addressed to the 
editor of The Sunday School Times (Phila- 
delphia) by a bank cashier. He stated that his bank 
often charged a higher rate of interest than was pre- 
scribed by the laws of his State, and he could not 
reconcile this part of his business with his conscience. 


= question has come up for discussion as a 


The editor thereupon solicited the opinion of a promi- 
nent Christian banker of the State, who confirmed 
his conviction that money, like any other commodity, 
is worth what it will bring, provided the lender does 
not take advantage of a panic and extort exorbitant 


rates. His letter closed with advice to the cashier 


to follow his conscience, and the additional comment 
that his conscience seemed to “lack financial educa- 
tion.” Readers of The Sunday School Times are now 
participating in the controversy, and “a more inter- 
esting and thoughtful set of opinions,” according to 
the editor, “is not often read.” 

A New York lawyer thinks that “the law was made 
to protect the weak from the strong,” and should be 
observed. A Chicago business man asks the ques- 
tion: “Is it not possible that the necessities of the 
borrower are very often so pressing that the lender 
cannot resist the temptation to take advantage of 
them, and hence needs the restriction of a statute to 
help him in refusing to take advantage of his neigh- 
bor’s extremity?” 

A bank vice-president is quoted as follows: “In 
regard: to lending money at a higher rate of interest 
than the legal rate, there are several considerations 
to be taken into account. 

“1, There is no distinct statement in the Bible 
that applies to the case that comes before the modern 
banker. If the command of Deut. xxiii. 19 (read 
Revised Version) applied to us and our circumstances, 
we could not charge any interest at all. But we live 
in a commercial age, and itis just as fitting for us to 
lend a hundred dollars on interest as to loan a team 
of horses at two dollars a day. Even in the time 
of our Lord, interest was recognized as the natural 
increase of capital (Matt. xxv. 27). 
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2. The exhortation of Neh. v. 10 does not refer 
to the case in hand, for our friend the banker is not 
tempted to extortion, but is thinking only of a mod- 
erate rate of interest. Many men have borrowed 
money at twelve per cent, and by the use of the 
money made enough to pay the interest and have a 
large profit for themselves. 

“3. It is perfectly proper to loan money at vary- 
ing rates of interest, because the risk must be taken 
into the account as well as the value of the simple 
use of the money of which the bank deprives itself 
for the time of loan. Risks certainly vary. It would 
be unfair for the bank to charge as much for a loan 
secured by the deposit of a government bond as for 
a loan secured by the note of two men whose property 
is all invested in a somewhat hazardous business. 

“4. For a bank to charge more than six per cent 
interest in New York State may be a technical vio- 
lation of the law, but it is not a real violation of it, 
for the law takes cognizance of the element of risk 
in determining the value of a loan, since it allows 
pawnbrokers to charge as much as thirty-six per 
cent. 

“5. ~The one who charges interest must satisfy 
his conscience by the law of love, just as the righteous 
tradesman does. A marketman cannot sell fruit for 
just what he gave for it, and still show proper 
regard for his family. Upon some commodities he 
may make a living and ask only twenty-five per cent 
more than he paid, but upon others he must make 
an advance of fifty or one hundred per cent in order 
to allow for losses. So the conscientious banker must 
make different prices for the use of money according 
to the circumstances.” 

The editor of The Sunday School Times has this 
to say: “The opportunity of borrowing money at a 
fair rate of interest has been many a business man’s 
salvation. It is not a curse, but a blessing. The 
abuse of interest and loan privileges is what makes 
the trouble, not their right use. Money is 
worth what the unmanipulated market rate indicates. 
An individual’s dire need must not set the rate for 





a loan; but the prevailing condition of money abun- 
dance or money scarcity may. And it may be set 
down as a general truth that normal rates are most 
profitable to the banker. For it must be remembered 
that the conditions from which high rates result pro- 
duce a scarcity of money to those who loan what are 
commonly known as deposits—the moneys left with 
the banker at the convenience of the depositor. With 
less money to loan, an increased rate is required to 
produce a normal income. In other words, high 
interest denotes scarcity of money. Or, as the old 
woman expressed it in her lament, ‘Whenever the 
price of eggs goes up, my hens are sure to stop 
laying. A banker who will administer his money 
lending in accordance with these principles, refusing 
to take unfair advantage of anything like panic con- 
ditions, and determining the rates for his loans as a 
Christian merchant would determine the selling prices 
of his goods, need not fear the dulling of his con- 
science.” 

But can a man be a banker and a Christian all 
at once? 


eee 


IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS ? 


E all remember when this doubt first dark- 
ened the little Christmas Eve corner of our 
radiant minds. It was not in the hallowed 
watches of the night, says the editor of the 

New York Independent, when to believe everything 

was easier than to doubt anything, but it came in the 

clear light of day, when there was no_ shadow 
crowned dimness in which to hide dear illusions. Pos- 
sibly we were standing at some window that looked 
out upon the wintry streets. Even then we were 
tip-toeing with expectation, watching for him, the 
merry old saint who juggled with narrow chimney 
tops and filled our stockings with treasures once a 
year. We knew that his reindeer might turn the 
next corner at any moment, and that if we saw him 
we should never be forgiven. Yet we gazed on in 
the passionate hope of one fleeting glimpse. Then— 
how it happened we never can know—but suddenly 
we realized that every prosaic detail of the scene de- 
nied his existence. The very passers by, who never 
looked over their shoulders to see him ~ coming, 
mocked our faith. Who can describe the shock, 
the slow conviction, with which we faced our deso- 
lation? Most unwillingly we saw our dearest illusion 
fade forever. How meanly ungrateful we felt 
toward the patron saint of all childhood. How 
prayerfully we questioned our elders, hoping for re- 
assurance. But, alas! every answer guardedly giv- 
en confirmed our worst suspicions. When and how 
had we developed this capacity for infidelity? Was it 
awakened by the chance remark of an older com- 
panion? Did some higher critic in the primary class 
trail the question like a serpent across the innocence 
and glory of our untarnished faith? “Is there a Santa 

Claus?” The leering, sacrilegious form of the ques- 

tion seemed to demand a negative reply. We fought 

the impudent traducer, and all the more fiercely be- 
cause even then our hearts misgave us. 

Before this time every thought of our happy minds 
had been cast in the form of a hope, every hour was 
a sunlit prophecy of the next, and our young faith 
was the incontestable evidence of all things incredi- 
ble. We had never seen the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow, to be sure, but we knew it was there 
by the witness of our own golden spirits. We had 
never actually danced with the fairies beneath the 
harebells in the forests, but we had fairy souls our- 
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Pleasure Cruises Arranged by the Hamburg-American Line 


National 


Brewery 
Co. 


St. Louis 


GRLESEDIECK BROS. 
PROPRS. 





The Palatial Twin-Screw Crutsing Steamer ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 
Length 450 feet. 


WHITE 





Three. Winter Cruises Grand Winter Cruise. 10 Grand Summer Cruises to 
To the West Indi inn 
o 
Ome West indies | To the Mediterranean anion emia 
and Venezuela ation tha 
and the Orient BALTIC SBA 
BY THE TWIN-SCREW S. S. ST. PETERSBURG 
3 By the popular twin-screw 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” ; COPENHAGEN 
Departures from New York. 5S. S. “MOLTKE VROCKMOLE, ete, ett, 
Of 12,000 tons. 
JANUARY lith, 1905. és By the twin-screw 
RUARY 2nd, 1905. eparture from New York 
MARCH 12th, 1905. cruising steamers 
Duration of Voyaues JANUARY 30, 1905. “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,’ 
19—28 days. 25 ports visited, including 3 “BLUECHER” and “METEOR.” ONLY A | | rH E 
Special stops made at Nassau weeks’ stay in Egypt and the 
returning to enable passengers Holy Land. Stop-over privileges Departures from New York and Hambur 
to remain South during our cold allowed. 
season. Duration of trip 76 days. DURING JUNE, JULY 
Cost $125 upwards. Cost $300 upward. AND AUGUST, 1905. 











Two Voyages de Luxe by the Flyer “‘DEUTSCHLAND’’ 
Leaving New York on Jan. 7 and Feb. 7, 1905, to Naples and Genoa. 


Record of the Twin-Screw S. S. Deut schland—New York to Naples—7 days, 16 hours, 44 minutes. 





Send for handsomely illustrated pamphlets describing the above cruises to 


THE Hamburg=-American Line 


901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Old Love Our Christmas ¢ 
Stories Retold Tides 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE By Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER 
Beautifully illustrated and deco- Handsomely bound, printed in two 


rated, in a box, net $1.50. (Postage colors, and illustrated. Net, $1.50. 
r0c.) (Postage 10¢. ) 
: Recollections of Dr. Cuyler’s most 
A truly exquisite volume, with a || notable Christmases. A gift book 
cext that is full of charm. The best 4 which is in the greatest demand, 
value for $1.50 yet offered to book || and will be in even greater before 
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buyers. Christmas. eo . 
= ST.LOUIS WEST) BADEN. gr PY 
DEACON LYSANDER LOUISVILLE ge gt eet 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
Author of “Cape Cod Folks.” and “‘Yesty of the Basins.” 
Illustrated. $1.25. Ticket Offices. VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
OLIVE and SIXTH - 
‘‘AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK’’ is what one well-known publisher said of pn 8:52 a.m. 11:58 a. m. 8:27 p. m. 11:00 p. m. 2:05 a. m. 
UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


The Special Edition of 


The Appreciation of Sculpture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


This Special Edition sells at $3.00 net. (Postage 24c.) 
It is printed on de luxe paper and bound in art binding. 
The regular edition is a companion to “HOW TO JUDGE ARCHI- 
TECTURE,” a splendid book, too. Price, net $1.50. (Postage 14e.) 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE For LIQUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE THE 
CTSY Ait narcotic Drug Using, Nourasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions eeley 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
@§& ULC 280!1-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @"G& LPe 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 
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The BAKER & TAYLOR ©O., 33-37 E. 17th St. New York. 
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selves, and could easily conceive of the performance. 
And, of course,.we had never seen Santa Claus, but 
we often felt that we were within a wink of doing 
so, a proof which was to us as good as a vision. All 
our little heaven-born faculties, indeed, stretched 
away from dull realities toward the miraculous, and 
it was not the gifts that bulged so deliciously from 
the fat legs of our Christmas stockings that afforded 
the greatest joy, but it was the evidence they fur- 
nished of the existence of Santa Claus. We hoped 
all things and we longed to believe all things. We 
were still trailing clouds of glory, and in lieu of 
wings we held fast every manifestation of the incredi- 
ble as being more in keeping with our natural sense 
of immortality. Thus, the fact that the family chim- 
ney was too small to accommodate Santa’s round 
paunch only called for a more heroic exercise of our 
faith, and we gallantly responded. Besides, were 
we not justified next morning by finding a smutted 
candied kiss on the hearth-rug? And never did vul- 
gar suspicion enter our minds because similar kisses 
were sold for a penny at the store on the next street. 
If a saint twice as large as the flue could descend 
through it, surely one must not quibble because he 
made sweets like those found in every-day shops. 
Later, our faith was more severely tried by the per- 
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formances of better authenticated characters in 


Scripture: 

But all that was before we realized that there nev- 
er was or could have been a Santa Claus; and how 
we contemplated our orphaned condition with rage 
and mortification! From that hour we gave ourselves 
over to the dark powers of logic and reason. We 
began to mark time between the credible and the in- 
credible. Even the story of Moses in the bulrushes, 
that had always seemed near and kin to our own pos- 
sible experience, became ridiculous, and we openly 
sneered behind our preacher’s back at the sum of 
Methuselah’s years. We were little catechism apos- 
tates, driven from the fold by the loss of an old 
saint whose benefactions exactly suited the scrip- 
tures of our own hearts. 

And after all it was not the gifts we missed, but 
it was the unconditioned faith we lost which carried 
us as far as the pinfeather wings of our imagination 
could reach. Then we had the marks of a special 
providence yearly upon us, and the assurance of it 
sanctified us, set us apart in a recurrent Kingdom 
of Heaven all our own and sugared to the top with 
miraculous gifts. Never again shall we be able to 
hope with so much courage, never again will any 
saint seem so dearly our own. 


Blue Jay Writes 


My Dearest Jenny Wren: 


HO could resist such a plaintive appeal as 
that which came yesterday on thin French 
paper and with a Paris postmark? I surely 
am not hard-hearted enough to refuse your 

pathetic request for a “long, long letter, with every- 

thing about everybody in it,” though my correspon- 
dence has been allowed to flag very much this month, 
with the Fair ending, the holiday gaiety and some 
little Christmas preparations. By the way, before 
I forget it, last Saturday’s steamer carried a small 
remembrance to you, made by my own “fair fingers,” 
if you please. It is—this is for identification in case 
it never turns up and you are obliged to hunt the 
steamship office for it—a fine mull undergarment of 
a—er—very intimate sort, and one which I trust will 
be fondly worn next your own pearly shoulders with 
tho’ts of the maker. I copied it exactly from some 
which Grace Massey made quite early in the fall be- 
fore she went to Texas, where she is spending the 
winter with the Hammetts, and, as you well remember, 
Grace always has the prettiest lingerie of any girl in 
town, I am in hopes that said garment will meet 
with your hearty approval. I wanted to send a sim- 
ilar one to Grace Gale Welsh, whom you wrote you 
met one day in the Champs Elysees, but it occurred 
to me that would be too much like “coals to New- 
castle,” since Grace has plenty of time to shop, while 
you are studying so hard, my dear, that I fear for 





your health. 

There is certainly piles of news, and your Christ- 
mas budget shall fairly bulge with all the gossip of 
the town, but mind you, don’t read any of it to 
that English room-mate of yours, or she'll be scan- 
dalized. Foreigners are only too ready to believe 
nasty things about us, anyway. I met a German 
woman last summer who told me horrifiedly that she 
had only been in St. Louis for a month, but in that 
time almost every single person whom she met was, 
according to her informant, either in love with some 


to Jenny Wren 


other man’s wife or husband, or, you know, and that 
she considered this the most awfully immoral society 
of any city she had ever heard of. I sailed in and 
got indignant immediately, of course, and informed 
her that she must not believe a word of it, and that 
we all do our best to be decent, and generally suc- 
ceed. But I made no impression. So mark you, 
don’t let the English girl read my letters. 

Well, where was I? The Fair finished itself, and 
we now breathe again. Everybody misses the Alps 
and those splendid Komzak concerts, but it grew 
horribly cold out there and between ourselves, little 
Wren, the functions consequential and appertaining 
thereto, as your lawyer John used to say, grew to 
be beyond all words, they were so many and so tire- 
some. The Board of Lady Managers became a ghastly 
joke. I say ghastly in capitals when I recall some 
of those displayed collar-bones and anything-but- 
dimply shoulders, likewise the tender touches of pale 
purple rouge which sometimes made its appearance 
in the evenings. Then the so-called World’s Fair 
set was one stupid round, like the soldiers who march 
down the stage, out the wings on one side and then 
back again from the other. Honestly, one never met 
a new face, and you felt instinctively that everybody 
has some sort of an ax to grind and was making 
such desperate efforts to grind it fine that the com- 
mon usages of society must be pushed to the wall— 
those green-covered walls of the Lady Menagerie’s 
building. I am still wondering if they tore that 
brocade paper off and divided it among the board 
members, as they did everything else, and, if so, did 
Helen Gould claim it all? 

’ Mrs. Manning preserved her dignity pretty well 
up tq the bitter end, but declared with considerable 
strength in her tones at the last farewell appearance 
a week ago, that it would take a whole winter in 
the South, with nothing to do, to bring her up to 
normal again. And I guess she’s right. This last 
reception I speak of was at her house, which belonged 


to the young Wests, Mr. and Mrs. Tom West, but 
they will not go back into it, as some people by the 
name of Clark, new in town, have purchased it 
furnished and outright. Mrs. Montgomery, who did 
not succeed in marrying off any of her daughters 
(a mild-mannered and unassuming bunch, with one 
rather pretty one, the youngest), valiantly supported 
Mrs. Manning, around whom she revolved like a duti- 
ful satellite all summer. She, too, remained over for 
the dregs, and then, after reaping the rewards of 
experience and receiving some more substantial emolu- 
ments, such as Dresden vases, from Doctor Lewald, 
went West to. begin pulling wires for another Fair, 
that to be given in Portland. Ye gods! Think-of 
living through another such six months of agony! 

Ricardo, the suave Albertini, whose smile never 
came off, though his dignity had many a sorry blow, 
was also among the left-overs. He even turned in 
and helped out the ushers at Maud Niedringhaus’ 
wedding, when some Chicago man went broke on 
stocks or something equally haffowing and couldn't 
hire a special to come down a Chicago. Maud 
has made the best match of.t winter, my dear, and 
you can just note that downm.;»And the quiet way 
she went about it, too, was simply astonishing. .No- 
body knew how terribly rich he was until the wed- 
ding, and very few people understood into what a 
splendid family she is marrying. Mr. George Luding- 
ton Young (that’s his name, Jane, dear. Isn’t it 
imposing?) has so many rich relations who dote on 
him that he can’t count ’em, and nobody could begin 
to count the solid silver presents they sent last 
Saturday. The grandmothes,’ Mrs. L., who has been 
a mother to the bridegroom for years, sent a chest of 
old plate that set us all half crazy with envy, and 
the father gave Maud three rings with stones that 
must certainly be worth ten thousand dollars, if 
they’re worth a single cent. They were his wife’s 
jewels, and he had them re-set for Maud. I didn’t 
care for the combinations, particularly—diamonds and 
dark-colored stones like rubies and sapphires together 
never suit me very well, but there is no doubt about 
the gems being handsome. Young, junior, is a little 
man, very quiet in his manner, and good-looking. 
He is not a youngster, by any means; looks about 
thirty-five, and has: that settled and prosperous ap- 
pearance so desirable in husbands. I repeat that 
Maud is lucky and you will join with me in wishing 
her felicity by the gallon, for+I remember that you 
always admired her as much as I do. They are 
going to live on the Young ranch, which is near 
enough to Glenwood Springs to run over there for 
the hotel life when they want it, but won’t spend 
very many months each year in such retirement, I 
feel positive, any more than will Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Walker, who have built a house way up in the good 
old State of Missouri, somewhere near the Ed Dam- 
erons, and who have made the preposterous state- 
ment that*they propose to live there. The Damerons, 
you probably don’t know, had their full share of city 
amusement and really pined for a truly rural exist- 
ence, not being newly married and having nice farm 
tastes, like cows and butter and new-laid eggs and 
fresh-picked pickles. Mrs. Dameron raises them her- 
self—the chickens, I mean—and enjoys it. So does 
Mabel Simmons, by the way. Did I write to you 
last summer that she and Ed are settled for keeps 
in the old Carr place near the Country Club, and that 
Mabel is too devoted for words to’ hen-raising and 
turkey-hatching? That ought to surprise you some, 
eh? 

We have had one Apollo concert, which was way 
off color. The boys had evidently not practiced much, 
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for they sang old songs and in an indifferent manner, 
and when dear old P. G. Anton drew his cello bow 
across the strings to do some obligato stunt for one 
number, and they piped up about two tones flat, the 
audience, which was large, but only moderately fash- 
ionable, felt twinges of agony. I was right under the 
eaves, being on a second row seat, and the blow hit 
me very hard indeed. Most people of social impor- 
tance have taken boxes for the Apollo season, but 
somehow they weren't there that night, and the boxes 
were farmed out to poor relations and sich. Never 
saw such a mixture before at an Apollo concert. And 
the Odeon is a wreck, my’ dear. You would never 
recognize your beloved music hall in the dirty and 
begrimed place that we entered. A summer of “two 
performances daily” has about finished it. Isaac 
Hedges was responsible for turning the Odeon over 
to these theater people, so I am told, and he is said 
to have had his best business eye with him and to 
have made a large pile of money out of the transac- 
tion. I rather expect the Hedges’ to do a good deal 
of entertaining this winter—on Ike’s newly acquired 
pile. a 

Gladys Greeley rose like Aphrodite from the soap- 
suds that night at the Apollo. She was by long odds 
the prettiest girl in the house, and Clawson—not 
Dawson—as I saw somewhere in print the next day— 
whose surname is somewhat Prim and prudish, though 
he isn’t a bit so himself (please laugh, my dear. My 
jokes are so rare and so feeble) was as proud as a 
peacock as he pranced her up and down the foyer, 
while we all stared at the new wreath of green leaves 
which she wore in her hair. It suited her down to 
the ground, but on Wilhelmina Busch, par example, 
would not have been so successful. Minnie has given 
up wearing lilies behind one ear, as she used a 
season ago. She is improving in her carriage, too, 
and looks quite stately and elegant these days. I 
don’t hear any more about Clarence Hoblitzelle’s 
attentions in that quarter, but I suppose they are 
going on just the same. People lie so about their 
engagements. Elsie Ford has announced hers, by 
the way. To Doctor James Avery Draper, Jr., of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Don’t know a thing about 
him. And Tempie Belle Daugherty married one Amos 
Parker of Louisville on Tuesday of this week, so 
the old Carrie Cook-Grace Gale crowd has thinned 
out to the feather edge, hasn’t it? 


Hester Laughlin, bless her dear heart! you know 
I always was crazy about that girl—has a fiance of 
distinction in the person of an Italian naval officer. 
Carlo Pfister is his name. He is now in Washington, 
but goes back to Sunny Italy very soon, and then, 
after renovating the ancestral estates, will come over 
for Hester. I hear that he is distingue but will 
reserve comment until I see him. He arrives here 
this week. 

That ancient and alleged charity minstrel organ- 
ization, the Hot-Times, gave their usual performance 
last week. Neither better nor worse than those which 
you remember. The audience was decidedly smarter 
than I have ever before seen, and even the Francis 
family had a box. Steve Martin, whose tenor voice 
you used to rave over when he sang on those Sunday 
afternoons out at the Arthur Gales, with Leone and 
some of his chums, had a slight fit of spleen right 
on the stage, when he thought somebody was going to 
be permitted to sing an encore, which is against the 
rules, I believe. But otherwise the show went off 
with those funny home-made jokes and all the rest— 
the unrest, perhaps I should say, that goes to make 
up an amateur affair. Those boys must make a pile 


of money. I see they don’t advertise the Mothers’ 
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and Babies’ Home as the benefited institution any 
more. Wonder why, and also wonder who is bene- 
fited nowadays? . 

The Dan Catlins, junior, came home from their 
bridal trip a few days ago, but almost immediately 
the bride, who was a Miss Hamlen of Boston, re- 
ceived news of her father’s death in England, where 
he went directly after their marriage in October. So 
that knocks out any entertaining which the senior 
Catlins were to do. I hear they had in mind»a large 
ball, partly for their son and his wife, and also to 
include plump and pretty Caroline Lackland, who is 
out this winter. She is a favorite. niece of Mrs. 
Catlin. The buds, my dear, are all charming and no 
mistake, but I shall not tell you much about them 
this time, for they deserve a letter all to themselves, 
and I want to get in a few lines about the Horse 
Show “for a cent,” which we had on one night only. 
Some charity scheme or other was at the bottom of it, 
but the Country Club crowd generally took a pro- 
nounced interest, because the promoters were sharp 
enough to get men like Allen West, the Walkers, the 
Calhouns, the Walshes, et al, interested and to help 
do some gymkana tricks. So the boxes were full, 
but hoi pollot refused to spend its money and stayed 
absolutely away. 

Stony Von Phul, who doesn’t appear to be pining 
to a perceptible degree, even though Leila Martin 
did up and marry another man last month (George 
Cram, I think I wrote you), carried off most of the 
honors on polo ponies and in potato races and that 
sort of thing. Even the John D. Davises had a box, 
with invited guests in it. Mrs. Davis is either wor- 
ried over the Choral Symphony finances or else fears 
John’s Christmas present won’t be to her liking, for 
she wears a most discontented look these days, which 
even some magnificent new sables don’t manage to 
conceal. Mrs. Charlie Pettus looked very well in 
violet that night, and little Doctor Hardy, that sweet 
young man connected with the German Commission, 
kept haunting her box all evening, talking to the 
girls with her—Lilian Mitchell and Frances Wick- 
ham. Said Hardy is about the only real eligible who 
floated our way this summer, except possibly Doctor 
Lewald, about whom I must tell you, my dear, it’s 
so exciting—but no, I won’t, but will tease you until 
another letter. Doctor Hardy, however, is the son 
of—just listen—the very richest banker in Berlin, and 
is regarded as an enormous catch, matrimonially, in 
both London and his own country. He knows it, too. 
When Alice Roosevelt was here in June, either he or 
Count Limburg-Serum (his name is really Stirum, 
Jane, biit_nobody called him that) always managed 
to get her flowers or her parasol or some of her be- 
longings and pose in the front row of the photograph. 
Just think how perfectly enchanting to carry such 
pictures back to Berlin, and show them nonchalantly 
to one’s friends, saying, “Me and Alice.” Honestly, 
I don’t much blame him or the Count, either. 

Myrtle McGrew Lambert left her last infant for a 
few hours and appeared in society again that night 
at the gymkana. Her hat was a dream in pafe blue, 
terribly turned up and rolled and plumed and things, 
but her coat of yellow pongee with some hideous burnt 
orange fixings down the front, gave me cold chills 
every time I turned my glasses on her box. The John 
Savage Bateses (she was Josephine Walsh, you know) 
are here for Christmas, and the George Wallace 
Niedringhauses are going to Europe and have rented 
their house for six months to Dave Calhoun and his 
wife, and there are rumors of a divorce in three or 
four quarters, none of which I believe, but concern- 
ing which I shall try to keen you duly informed, and 
it seems to me that this is about all for to-day. 





A merry holiday time to you, dear Jenny Wren, 
and much love from your 
Affectionate but chattering 
“BLuE-J Ay.” 
St. Louis, December 21, 1904. 
£2 


.The Black Kiss 


N the half-light the features of the three in 
the studio were indistinct. The red glow 
of Mrs. Oglivie’s cigarette made the ruby 
on her third finger flash bright as she 

flicked away the ashes, ; 

“Shall I light the lamp, Agnes?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“Not yet, Arthur; the twilight is so restful, so 
softening. To me it is the sweetest part of the day. 
But tell me more of your wanderings, Ruthven, and 
the people you met on the other sjde.” 

“T followed the beaten track,” the other man an- 
swered, “and save for an adventure or two in the 
Orient, my traveling was prosaic enough. I landed 
only two hours ago and, you and Arthur being first 
in my thoughts, drove directly here.” 

“To give the greatest surprise of my life—a two- 
fold surprise—your presence and a present,’ and 
she pressed the ruby to her lips. 

Arthur Oglivie had arisen and sought the buffet, 
where he was engaged in the mixing of cocktails. 

“How sweet of you to have remembered me, 
Ruthven; the ruby is my favorite stone, you know, 
and——” 

“So I took my pearls and subies to the little one I 

love, 

She that loves me not. 

beheld them, wild 

Beat her little heart with eagerness its pride to prove, 
And she kissed and kissed me, weeping tears of 

pleasure like a child,” 


And when her pretty eyes 


whispered Ruthven. 

“Hush,” replied the woman warningly; “Arthur's 
the same jealous old thing he always was. He mev- 
er could, and never would, understand our platonics. 
Your gift has made him ugly; he is so insanely sus- 
picious where you ‘are concerned.” 

“Where you are concerned,” retorted the other. 
“You never could have a friend.” 

The artist at the other end of the big studio now 
came from behind the buffet streen and lounged la- 
zily toward them, carrying a silver tray. 

“Tt’s never too dark to find the way to one’s mouth, 


is it?” he asked, with a low laugh, handing his guest 


a cocktail. “Agnes doesn’t care for them—do you, 
dearie?” and, bending low, he took her face between 
his hands and kissed her tenderly on the forehead. 
“She’s such an esthetic little thing—all poetry; a 
twilight effect, you know. Excuse me a moment. ! 
have an order to give my man, and then we'll light up 
for dinner.” 

The shades of night had fallen, and the studio 
was in darkness when he closed the door behind him. 


Arthur Ogilvie’s well-trained Japanese servant 
entered the room with a lighted lamp and placed it on 
the table. 

With a muttered imprecation Ruthven sprang up 
from the divan on which they were sitting. 

Agnes Ogilvie gave a short, quick gasp when she 
saw his face, and ran to the mirror. 

Arthur Ogilvie entered the room. “Ha! ha!” 
he roared; “the best thing I have ever done in black- 
Charcoal works wonders!” 


From Town Topics. 
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Diel & Bros. 


@ish Their Friends and Patrons 


A Merry Christmas 


and a 


Prosperous New Gear 





DIEL’S STORES. 


203 N. Gru, 805 PINE ST. 
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We are now showing in our Salesrooms for winter use, the newest 
and most exclusive 


COACH HARNESS, BROUGHAMS, RUNABOUT | 
AND LIGHT DRIVING HARNESS. 
LADIES’ ASTRIDE AND GENTLEMEN’S RIDING SADDLES. 
ROBES, BLANKETS AND CARRIAGE HEATERS. 
WHIPS AND RIDING CROPS. | 
ALL KINDS OF HORSE GOODS. 


J. B. Sickles Saddlery Co. 


Washington Avenue and 2Ist Street. 
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‘ The Oldest, Best and Largest Musical Institution in the city ‘ 
- will move into the handsome new building + 
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For the Holidays # 


Our Popular Brands Put Up 


IN SPECIAL PACKAGES 


Without Extra Cost. 


OFFICE E FACTORY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THOMAS K. NIEDRIN GHAUS 


The Moses of His Party in Missouri, Who, if Elected United States 


Senator, Will Have the Honor of Being the First 
Native Son to Wear the Toga. 


“The Senatorship for a faithful, na- 
tive-born Missourian,” is the battle cry 
of thousands of Republicans who re- 
gard Thomas K. Niedringhaus, the en- 
ergetic, hustling chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee and resident man- 
ager of the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, as the man of the 
hour in their party and State. 

As the leader who did more than any 
other individual Missourian to intro- 
duce the “‘Mysterious Stranger’ to the 
Republican North,” as the foremost can- 
didate for the United States Senatorship, 
soon to be vacated by Francis Marion 
Cockrell, his name is on every tongue 
in nearly every town and hamlet in the 
State. And the newspapers not only 
of Missouri, but of several nearby sis- 
ter States, are proclaiming his virtues 
and urging the Missouri Assembly to 
elect him for the great honor. 


Already his friends declare he has 
sufficient votes pledgéd to insure vic- 
tory, and if he does win, he will be the 
first native-born Missourian to represent 
this State in the Senate of the United 
States. 

St. Louis has long known the name of 
Niedringhaus. It has been identified 
with much of the progress of the city 
and among the poorer classes, it is a 
name to conjure with, for the Niedring- 
haus charities are old established ones. 

The Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee is a worthy son of a worthy 
sire. He is a fine type of the new Mis- 
sourian, the progressive and honorable 
citizen, who is ever ready to make a 
sacrifice of time or money for the wei- 
fare of city, State or nation, party or 
public. 

Educated in the schools of St. Louis, 
carefully trained in the best business 
methods of this thriving metropolis, he 
has become one of our best products, a 
man combining the best qualities of the 
rugged pioneer, the modern citizen and 
business man, and he is consequently 
fitted to represent in the United States 
Senate the State in which he was born 
and reared. 


Among the hundreds of young St. 
Louisans who are inseparably identified 
with the progress of the city and State, 
none has been more conspicuous than 
Mr. Niedringhaus. He has never been 
lacking in civic pride; he is identified 
with every movement that tends to the 
advancement of St. Louis’ interest. He 
stands with the highest in St. Louis’ 
business circles and is a member of 
nearly every organization or association 
of a commercial character. Is there 
some charitable or other enterprise un- 
der contemplation and advice or money 
needed to push it to a successful end, 
Thomas K. Niedringhaus is among the 
first citizens to be called upon and he 
has never yet been found wanting. 

In politics, like his worthy father, who 


formerly occupied a seat in Congress, 
he has always been an ardent advocate 
of Republican principles. 

For fully fourteen years he has ac- 
tively participated in the councils of his 
party and has never until the present, 
asked any reward for his services. 

He has labored hard in all these years 
to keep the party in harmony and never 
became identified with cliques or fac- 


Here he displayed his ability to handle 
men and acquired in a measure those 
qualities which with a little experience, 
go a long way toward the making of a 
successful leader in politics. He ap- 
plied these qualities to politics when- 
ever he had the opportunity, and he 
wasn’t more than a year working in the 
Republican ranks when his value as an 
organizer became apparent. But the 
differences of the party factions from 
which he always held aloof, for several 
years, prevented any steps being taken 
to reorganize. 

It was not until the last presidential 
campaign that the Republicans began to 
realize that under good leadership, an 
harmonious party could win. And the 
foremost men representing the various 





MR. THOMAS K. NIEDRINGHAUS. 


Chairman Republican State Committee, Resident Manager of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company and a Foremost Candidate for United 


States Senator, to Succeed Senator Francis Marion 


tions seeking to control nominations or 
patronage. 

It has long been regarded as a sort of 
axiom by St. Louis Republicans that 1f 
“Tom” Niedringhaus were placed at the 
head of the organization in this city or 
State, harmony would be restored ani 
victory would result. 

This was merely a recognition of his 
great popularity, his wonderful capacity 
as an organizer and his knowledge of 
men and conditions. These qualities he 
came by naturally. When about thirty 
years old he entered the St. Louis 
Stamping Company, which was founded 
by his father, and assumed supervision 
of that great plant and its hundreds of 
employes. 


Cockrell. 


factions soon met and decided to be- 
come reconciled. When the choice of 
a leader was called for the name of 
Thomas K. Niedringhaus was the first 
mentioned. All factions recognized his 
ability and his fidelity to the cause of 
Republicanism. So Mr. Niedringhaus 
was made Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee and with magician-like methods 
he set to work to rebuild the party and 
meet the enemy. 

And through it all, as it is with him 
in business, he has come clean, honest, 
conscientious, a man for and of the peo- 
ple, modest and unassuming and ever 
ready to place party above self, even to 
the point of furnishing large sums of 
money when -funds. are scarce, rather 


than lose the opportunity of victory. 

In that “Tom” Niedringhaus, as he 
is generally known, has fulfilled the pre- 
diction of his friends that under his 
leadership a harmonious party would 
win. 

So much for his ability as a political 
leader. This man who is now known as 
the “Mark Hanna of Missouri,” and 
who now for the first time is seeking 
honors at the hands of his party and 
fellow-citizens, is peculiarly fitted for 
the office of United States Senator. He 
is just of the age—44 years—at which a 
man’s convictions and opinions are the 
result of mature and sober judgment. 
Moreover, he possesses a wide experi- 
ence in business and with men and 
events in public life. He is a good 
speaker, convincing and forceful, and as 
a mixer there is no better in the land. 
To meet him is to like him, no matter 
what your politics may be. He is a 
good fellow, with democratic ideas and 
tastes and is a good, true friend. In 
the social life of Washington he would 
be a lion, as he now is in St. Louis, 
where he is a member of nearly all the 
exclusive clubs. 

Nowhere is his candidacy for the Sen- 
atorship received with greater joy and 
more hearty support than in the country 
districts. The residents of the rural 
sections have found him to possess all 
the attributes of a good representative 
of the people. Especially is he liked by 
the country press, and many are the 
editorial encomiums that are showered 
upon him. Referring to his candidacy, 
the Bunceton (Cooper County) Tri- 
bune, recentby said: 

“The other man of the trio named, 
whose name seems most prominent 
when the United States Senatorship is 
mentioned, is Tom K. Niedringhaus, the 
present Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, who has been the lead- 
er and organizer of the hosts which 
have just marched to victory in this 
campaign. As an organizer of men he 
has shown an ability rarely exhibited. 
As a worker he has been untiring. As 
a contributor of money and time he has 
led all others in the State. He is the 
man of the hour,*the “Mark Hanna of 
Missouri.” His position and work have 
placed him in the strong light upon the 
stage of activity which brings out the 
man, his character and his works with 
clearness and vividness. From the tone 
of the press all over the State and the 
expression of the great bulk of the peo- 
ple, it appears that he is indeed a logical 
candidate. During the past few months 
the writer has been in personal touch, 
communication and association with him. 
We have learned nothing of him which 
has not shown him to be clean, honest, 
conscientious, a man for and of the peo- 
ple, modest, unassuming, and for party 
before self. If he is chosen as Senator 
for Missouri, no mistake will be made.” 

The foregoing is but one of many 
similar utterances from all counties of 
the State. In these parts the people be- 
lieve the party rewards should go to the 
workers, and Mr. Niedringhaus is re- 
garded by them as the logical candidate 
for the high office to be conferred by 
the Republican majority of the Assembly 
next- month. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
GREEN AND BLACK. 
St. Louis, Dec. 17. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In your issue of Dec. r5th, in a criti- 
cism of Robert Edeson in “Ranson’s 
Folly,” you take occasion to poke fun 
at the colored man standing at the door 
of my restaurant, dressed in long green 
coat and cap. 

I suppose, from the general tenor of 
your reference to this matter, that you 
object to green clothes upon a negro. I 
know that the combination is good. 
Ocultists will tell you that the ideal read- 
ing for people with weak eyes is black 
print on green paper. Ted Henley, the 
actor, always said that the only combi- 
nation of color for a poster was black 
print on yellow paper. Now, sir; if a 
green coat on a colored man is likely 
to inflame an Irishman, as you intimate, 
what think you would happen if the 
colored man wore yellow before a Hi- 
bernian of spirit? What would happen 
in my place? 

Besides, sir, the green is appropriate 
for another reason. The colored man 
at my door who has attracted your at- 
tention—which shows he’s a good “ad” 
—is named—Casey, Archibald Casey. Is 
he not entitled to the colors? Truly 
yours, 

James H. McTacueE. 
ty 
WE ARE DISCOVERED. 


St. Louis, Dec. 12. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

You are roasting the race syndicate. 
We are onto you. You want them to 
come around and see you with some 
stuff. You are a boodler and a dub. 
You are taking the bread out of the 
mouth of the men who work at the 
tracks, who haven’t no other profession. 
To the dump for you. 

BooKMAKER. 
% 
OUR NEWSPAPERS. 
St. Louis, Dec. 14. 1904. 
To the Editor of The Mirror, St. Louis: 

Sir:—I was considerably amused and 
interested by your suggestion that Mr. 
Knapp could do his best work tow.cd 
a “Million in St. Louis,” by printing 
a different kind of newspaper! That 
certainly scores. It seems to me that 
rone of the St. Louis papers live up 
to their opportunities in developing tne 
city. The irouble is, or one trouble, 
at least, none of them apparently knows 
that the workshops and wholesale sivies 
are the foundation of this, as of any 
other city. Manufacturing and com- 
merce are the reasons for St. Louis. 

This seems such a simple, elemen- 
tary fact that it ought not to be neces- 
sary to state it. But in all the news- 
paper talk as to the best means of se- 
curing an increase of population, other 
than the natural excess of birth rate, 
there has been suggested scarcely an 
idea that is really pertinent. 

The Republic’s editorials have all 
been on the line of soulful retrospect. 
“Look at us, gentlemen; we are the 
people who had a world’s fair!” and 
“it’s all over now; everything is lovely; 
ail we have to do is just sit down and 
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wait. The world will come round and 
drop it in our laps.” 

This thing of stopping half way over 
the fence, for self congratulation, will 
never give St. Louis the place it 
ought to have as the commercial capi- 
tal of the great Southwest. 

The industrial institutions of the 
city should be strengthened, by push- 
ing for an increase in the scope of the 
St. Louis market. A demand for St. 
Louis made goods will very quickly be 
followed by an influx of population, to 
make the goods. 

The newspapers of St. Louis are not 
in touch with the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the city. They 
do not seem to know what is doing, or 
what ought to be done. They do not know 
how to take hold intelligently and ef- 
fectively of the problem of booming St. 
Louis. Whether Joe McCullagh’s fa- 
mous saying as to the need of St. Louis 
funerals has any application to the pres- 
ent status of his calling, I do not know. 
Perhaps the Mirror does. Very re- 
spectfully, 

A WILtInGc MILLIONAIRE. 
t 


WE STAND REPROVED. 
St. Louis, Dec. 15. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

| see in your paper of to-day where 
you bring an article about the race track 
gambling that you say the breweries are 
in favor of the race tracks. Not so it is. 

Brewers are against the race tracks. 
There is too much race track. Brewers 
are not for them, favorably, because they 
have had experience of them already. 

Brewers back up men to go into the 
saloon business. They get them the 
places for their saloons. They go good 
for the fixtures. They give the saloon 
man credit for beer. He pays back on 
the time plan. He does well yet at first. 
But then he plays the races. Then the 
brewer he does not his money receive, 
and he has to make the rent good anl 
the beer is not paid for and the saloon 
man is at the race track or he is down 
town or he is playing in the hand book. 
All the money that comes in it goes out 
in the bet upon the races. Then the 
saloon man he breaks and the brewer 
loses the price of his beer. And it all 
is bad, worse, more than you show it in 
the article you bring. 

The brewer he does not like the race 
business. It loses him money. It puts 
the saloon man in the bankruptcy. I 
write not English well, for why I read 
the Mirror, which I hear is so good 
English, but the brewer he is down with 


the race track gambling. Respectfully, 
BREWER. 
te 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


HOLIDAY RATES. 

Low rates for the general public, 
teachers and students will be in effect 
from all agency stations on the Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad. Apply to 
agents for rates, dates of sale, limits, 
etc. 

Ye 

The Gift Shop, 4o1r Olive street. 
Original designs in Art Nouveau Jew- 
elry. 


A ST. LOUIS ACHIEVEMENT 


St. Louis has had much to boast of, 
and will always have, in fact, since she 
struck her World’s Fair stride, but in 
the line of achievements out of the 
ordinary there is none that has brought 
or will bring her any more fame or for- 
tune than the magnificent structure 
which stands at the corner of Twelfth 
and Locust streets—“The Jefferson.” 
Here is, indeed, in the West, an hotel 
embodying all that is good in and much 
that is better than the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York’s world-famed and exclusive 
hotel. To the far-seeing, public-spirited 
men who promoted The Jefferson the 
people of St. Louis, in fact, the people 
of the United States, owe a debt of 
gratitude. To the tourist from foreign 
lands, even to the princes of royal blood 
of several nations, this immense hos- 
telry appealed with all the winning 
graces of home. And it is a demo- 
cratic hotel, too, for the scions of 
royalty and the humbler citizen of 
many climes were frequently housed 
beneath its capacious roof. As a timely 
enterprise it also won distinction. Its 
completion was realized at a time when 
there was doubt of the city’s ability to 
care for its distinguished World’s Fair 
visitors in a manner suitable to their 
tastes, and the city’s reputation for hos- 
pitality. And what it has done since 
in caring for the immense patronage is 
known to all. 

The Jefferson as a hotel is ideally sit- 
uated. It is convenient to the wholesale 
and retail districts of the city, is within 
a few minutes’ ride or walk of any 
of the theaters, and all the important 
street car lines touching the chief points 
of interest, are adjacent to its doors. 
The hotel is of fourteen stories, is 
strictly fire-proof in every particular, 
and it is conducted on the European 
plan so popular with the tourists of for- 
eign lands, as well as the American 
traveler. In decoration, comfort and 
in management—the latter a most es- 
sential feature of any first-class hotel— 
The Jefferson classes with the best ho- 
tels in the United States. It is fash- 
ionable and complete, and every detail, 
no matter how small, receives the at- 
tention of trusted employes. In the 
matter of rooms, it has no equal in the 
city. There are several hundred rooms 
in the immense fire-proof structure, and 
they are elegantly furnished, well venti- 
lated and have perfect light and heat 
arrangements. There is a bath with 
every apartment, and this, as every 
traveler knows, is a comfort rather 
scarce, even in so-called modern ho- 
tels. The hotel has advantages as an 
hotel that make success enduring, but 
the progressive management that con- 
ceived the structure supplied the funds 
for its construction and have since 
operated it upon those broad lines that 
are in effect a guarantee of patronage 
must be regarded as the chief 
factors of this sterling St. Louis en- 
terprise. 


Mr. Lyman T. Hay, who has served as 
manager of the company since its in- 
ception, has by his keen foresight and 
comprehensive knowledge of the hotel 


business and the traveling public in 
general, landed for the Jefferson a 
patronage of unusual distinction and 
of great value to the city. The officers 
and directors of the operating company 
are: A. B. ‘Gaines, president; S. W. 
Fordyce, vice-president ; W. T. Kinsella, 
secretary and treasurer. Interested in 
The Jefferson are many of the most 
prominent St. Louisans: Festus J. Wade, 
Wm. C. Fordyce, D. F. Platt, Dan C. 
Nugent, E. A. Faust, A. B. Gaines, 
Lyman T. Hay, W. J. Kinsella, Samuel 
W. Fordyce. Other prominent St. 
Louisans who aided in giving to St. 
Louis this popular hotel are: C orge 
D. Barnett, Thomas P. Barnett, Mrs. 
Nancy M. Bates, C. F. Blanke, Judge 
Wilbur F. Boyle, Robt. S. Brookings, 
A. D. Brown, G. W. Brown, Paul 
Brown, Adolphus Busch, A. A. Busch, 
Jas. G. Butler, James Campbell, Mur- 
ray Carleton, Alfred Clifford, Isaac T. 
Cook, Corner Realty Co., Thos. W. 
Crouch, H. N. Davis (director), S. M. 
Dodd, L. D. Dozier, F. A. Drew, Har- 
rison I. Drummond, James T. Drum- 
mond, Geo... L. Edwards, D. Eiseman, 
H. W. Eliott (trustee), Edw. A. Faust 
(director), Forrest Ferguson, D. R. 
Francis, N. Frank, Morris Glaser, J. D. 
Goldman, Edw. F. Goltra, B. B. Graham, 
James Green, N. B. Gregg, Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co., A. B. Hart, John I. 
Haynes, Walker Hill, D. M. Houser, C. 
H. Huttig, Breckenridge Jones, Wm. 
K. Kavanaugh, Sam. M. Kennard, Wm. 
J. Kinsella (director), Wm, H. Lee, 
George B. Leighton, Lesser, Goldman 
Cotton Co., Thos. H. McKittrick (di- 
rector), P. C. Maffitt, W. C. Maffitt, 
Miss Emily C. Maffitt, Geo. D. Mark- 
ham, Elias Michael, I. W. Morton, (es- 
tate), Henry Nicolaus, Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hdw. Co., Byron Nugent, Dan C. 
Nugent (director), H. C. Pierce, John 
E, Pilcher, Edw. L. Preetorius, David 
Rankin, Jr., Jonathan Rice Estate, Ju- 
lius J. Schotten,. John Schroers, R. M. 
Scruggs, John Scullin, J. E. Smith, 
Corwin H. Spencer Chas. A. Stix, Geo. 
J. Tansey, L. B. Tebbetts, Wm. H. 
Thompson, J. C. Van Blarcom, Cyrus 
P. Walbridge, Mrs. Julia M. Walsh,, 
Festus J. Wade (director), Mrs. M. A. 
Walker, C. G. Warner, Westlake Con- 
struction Co., Geo. M. Wright (direc- 
tor), B. F. Yoakum. 
te 


Bashful Regan (after long pause)— 
“I’m thinking I shall go an’ list for a 
sojer, Widow Kelly.” 

“Faith, an’ its a poor sojer you'll 
make!” 

“Phwat do yez mane?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only a man who kapes 
on callin’ on a widdy for a couple of 
years without pluck enough to shpake 
his moind ’asn’t the makin’ of a sojer 
in him.” 

te de 

“That must have been turrible whis- 
ky,” observed Dusty Rhodes, “that 
killed fifteen men in New York.” 

“Well, I should snort,” responded 
Tired Tiffins. “Why, I wouldn’t tech 
that whisky, that is, unless if wuz ab- 
solutely impossible to git hold of any 
other.” 
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t Cramp Yourself 
- For Christmas Money. Why not use the 
and select 
'S. w LOFTIS SYSTEM 213S1n- 
e mond, Watch or other article from our magnificent 
" Christmas Catalogue. Ly 3 —_ “ ue, 
S tly sent on approval, your home, place o 
a) Y —— 
ai bes usiness, or if you prefer to your express office. If it 
| None but the t QUALI Tx V7 is just what yaa want and well worth the price asked. \ 
- Yyy pay one-fifth down and keep it, sending the balance to WW 
grade of Imported Yy us in eight equal monthly yments. You will be \Y 
> alone made Y under no obligations to buy and you will have nothing to 
; eS H d M It pay, for we pay all express charges in advance. 
r- Ops an a ; , e 
or sa 
2 enter into the this brand We Depend on Our Goods ianiaitve N 
V uf f ask is an cppecwanity to ——- _ Po anyone interested in 4 
F tmas Diamonds, Watches or Jewelry. WN 
manutlacture o A Chris 
Mi ® F M OU Ss ‘ Y are welcome to credit whether you area modest salaried employe 
i this product OU ora wealthy employer. The Loftis System makes any honest 
r , person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their earnings, income or con- 
¥ venience. Don’t think that you must give something cheap and trashy because 
F you can spare but a few dollars at present. With five or ten dollars for a first pay- 
if ment you can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever and every day 
all remind the wearer of your regard and — judgment. We will arrange the pay- 
si ments so that you will hardly miss them from your monthly income. 
st are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offer for 
Cash Buyers them, as follows: Pay cash for any Diamond, and we will give 
.. you a written agreement to take it back at anytime within one year, and give you spot 
cash for ail you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, weara fifty dollar Diamond 
). for a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the 
Diamond for the entire year, less than ten cents weekly. No other house makes this offer. 
4 £408 Our goods, prices, terms and methods have just finished a seven 
3% Competition. momma's competition with the a vo ey ue Loteie te vocen 
c o stronger en ™m tem 
f aeteen contien the Gold Medal. could be given; in no other way could our lead- 
ing position in the Diamond and Jewelry trade be so strongly emp! 
¥ * is ready and will be sent postpaid on re- 
Our Christmas Catalogue (Guest Write for it today. Do not makes 
. lection for Chri s until you receive it, for it will be your reliable guide to the best goods, 
1 lowest prices, easiest terms and fair and courteous treatment. 
* 2 til the Christmas rush is on, for while we have the best facilities in 
= Don t Wait ne world for handling an enormous amount of business expeditiously 
? and satisfactorily, they a to b my) yng at Christmas time. We want to give you the 
best possible attention, and we can do it now. 


is the strongest ever given by a responsible 


Our Guarantee house. Wegi e with every Diamond, 
ts SRReRR KKKRKRRKFKKKRKRRKKKKHF n attesting its value and quality. ‘aa Diamond ever sold by us is 
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like so much cash when you want other goods or a larger A: 
stone. Please write today for a Catalogue—it’s worth its — LF 
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weight in gold to any Christmas shopper. 





DIAMOND CUTTERS AND 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Py og ong Maange yD Tel bts 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. ( WIN H EA RTS | 


Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
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New York Central ¥ CU) Kya pntipais esa i 
ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE RESTAURANT | 
H IN ST. LOUIS 3 
INTO : ¥ wt : 
Hy Three Separate Dinin: : 
ONLY Railroad Station : leno ae eee | 
= Rooms for Private Dinner 3 
IN : ‘thi: Parties. ¥ : 
N EW YORK CITY ; Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening a 
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ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 
World’s Fair Grounds. 
W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 
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| St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ences. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information apply to 
TELEPHONE: Kinloch D 1595. SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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THE SUBURBAN AND THE MIL- 
LION MARK 


No wonder the patriotic St. Louisans 
are talking of a million population or 
“bust” by the time the next census is 
taken! They know’ what’s coming. 
They have been around. And it doesn’t 
require much insight or foresight eith- 
er to see that the prospect of St. Louis 
reaching the million mark is bright. A 
ride around the city’s outskirts reveals 
that the movement is already under 
way. Despite the fact that the city’s 
suburban train service is not commen- 
surate with present demands, _ the 
beauty spots beyond the World’s Fair 
city are rapidly filling up with homes 
and people. The electric railroads are 
the stimulus. Especially is this no- 
ticeable in the suburbs, in the vicinity 
of the several branch lines of the Su- 
burban system. Homes have sprung 
up everywhere’ within the past year 
along the beautiful right of way of the 
Suburban, and where formerly the rab- 
bits and wild fowls were the only den- 
izens of the wood and fields, happy, 
healthy children now gambol about in 
the gladsome spring and summer. 

One of the most desirable attributes 
of any home site is its convenience to 
first-class street car facilities, and the 
people who have been making new 
homes along the Suburban lines realize 
the exceptional advantages they have 
in this respect. The regularity of 
schedule to all points on all branches, 
and the constant attention that is given 
to the improvement of the system has 
attracted many new settlers to the north- 
ern and western sections of the city, and 
the small dealers in necessities are like- 
wise following this trend of the people 
toward the rural sections. 

The Suburban is now 
the popular street railway 
the city. It touches all the important 
points of the city, and it traverses the 
most beautiful spot in Missouri—the 
Florissant Valley, where the founders 
of a number of many of the oldest 
families of the city once made their 
summer homes. 

It is an ideally managed system, and 
much credit is due to Mr. Julius’ S. 
Walsh, Jr., who, though Vice-President, 
oversees the property. No money has 
been spared to make it as nearly per- 
fect as possible. Within the last year 
or more fully $1,000,000 has been ex- 
pended on the property. New power 
houses were built, new power plants 
installed, new rails were laid through- 
out the system’s entire length, the old, 
abrupt curves were straightened, and 
last and most important of all, the fin- 
est street railway coaches in the West 
were put into service. So that riding 
on the Suburban cars comes as near 
being a pleasure as anything St. Louis- 
ans do in the daily routine of business. 
The coaches are big and roomy, with 
exceptionally comfortable seats and 
wide platforms. They are lighted like 
palaces at night, so that reading be- 
comes a real delight on the homeward 
journey in the evening. These cars 
are much like Pullmans. They are 
set upon specially constructed trucks, 
and roll over the continuous rail with 


undoubtedly 
system of 
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which the Suburban is equipped, as 
smoothly as an automobile over an as- 
phalt road. : 

These are not the only advantages 
the Suburban possesses. Travel upon 
the system is practically safe. Accidents 
—that is in which passengers are in- 
jured—are scarce. This is due to sev- 
eral reasons—chief among which is the 
studious care the management exercises 
to secure good men and to keep the 
equipment in thoroughly first-class 
shape. None but experienced motormen 
are to be found on the Suburban. They 
must come well recommended and must 
then pass a vigorous medical examina- 
tion. With these safeguards taken, and 
the cars all furnished with Westinghouse 
power brakes, the danger of casualties 
or fatalities such as result from collis- 
ions or loss of control of the cars, are 
reduced to a minimum. And the con- 
ductors—they have the _ well-earned 
reputation of being the most courteous 
to be found anywhere. That’s their in- 
structions, and they obey them. Seldom 
is there a dispute between passengers 
and conductors on a Suburban car. 
“Lose the fare first,” is the company’s 
motto and it wins. 

These are only a few of the things 
that give the Suburban prestige with 
the public. But there are natural at- 
tributes to its success that are equally 
as important. The Suburban is one 
of the few scenic street railways in this 
part of the United States. In the spring 
and summer a trip on any of its Si. 
Louis County lines is a treat. The ride 
to Meramec Highlands and the beauti- 
ful journey through the Florissant Val- 
ley, would stir the soul of any one how- 
soever indifferent to the beauties of na- 
But these are not the only at- 
spots it touches. There are 

Garden, O’Fallon Park, the 
cemeteries, Calvary and Bellefontaine, 
Forest Park, and Romona Park, all on 
the Suburban lines and all are popular 
resorts. All these may be reached in 
30 or 40 minutes ride from the business 
section of the city. Besides the pleas- 
ure points and places of interest, the 
Suburban passes four of the important 
hotels of the city, The Planters’, South- 
ern, St. James and Laclede—and is 
also convenient to the big dry goods 
and department stores, two of which are 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney’s and 
theh William Barr Dry Goods Company. 

In addition, the Suburban is a great 
carrier of theater parties. On its route 
are the Century and Columbia, Craw- 
ford’s, the Grand and Garrick, 
Standard, Havlin’s, Music Hall and the 
Olympic. And in the West End there 
is the Odeon. 

The policy of the officers and directors 
of the company is to increase the road’s 
patronage by maintaining a high stan- 
dard of efficiency. No expense is spared 
to do this and the results are gratifying. 
Since Mr. Julius S. Walsh, Sr., has been 
at the helm as President, many useful 
innovations and other improvements 
calculated to win the patronage of the 
public have been introduced by him. 
He has a wide and varied experience in 
railroad matters and knows what the 
public needs in the way of street car 
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‘‘ Louisiana.”’ 


half-tone reproduction of the 
“Louisiana” art picture, which will be ready for mail- 


The original is an oil painting made 
from life by the celebrated artist, M. Galli, and was 
produced at great expense especially for the Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Company of St. Louis, who 
have protected it by copyright. 
daughter of a very eminent family and has the blood 
of royalty coursing through her veins. 

Copies of this picture without any advertising 
thereon, lithographed in sixteen colors, size 24x30 
inches, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents in post- 
Address advertising department of Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


The subject is the 








facilities. He believes in a liberal policy 
and first-class service. And Suburban 
patrons are receiving the benefit of both. 
President Walsh has the valuable co- 
operation of the directors and other of- 
ficers of the company and all are work- 
ing to make the Suburban better and 
more popular than ever, if possible. The 
other officers are: Vice President, Mr. 
Julius S. Walsh, Jr.; general superin- 
tendent, Mr. John Mahoney; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. E. P. Sommers. 

The directors are: Mr. Julius S. 
Walsh, Sr., Mr. S. M. Kennard, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones, Mr. Charles H. 
Huttig, Mr. Wm. F. Nolker, Mr. C. 
Marquard Forster, Mr. William D. 
Orthwein, Mr. Harrison I. Drummond 
and Mr. Ben Altheimer. 
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PURSUING SUMMER 

To pursue summer and find her amid 
all the glories of the Mediterranean and 
the Orient has been the familiar dream 
of more than one mortal, but lack of 
transportation facilities in the not far 
distant past has always been the princi- 
pal bar to the achievement of such a 
pleasant tour. But nowadays the dream 
is realized. The Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company has brought it 
about. The success of one or two 
short cruises several years ago opened 
the eyes of the company’s officers to the 


possibilities of a regular excursion 
cruise. And now the best vessels the 
company has are engaged in this ser- 
vice. Cruises around the world, trips 
to all the historic lands of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, the Levant 
and the mystic East are made, in the 
greatest comfort during the most beau- 
tiful season of the year. There is noth- 
ing haphazard in‘these cruises. The 
main itineraries have all been arranged 
long before-hand, as well as the plans 
for certain side trips that excursionists 
can arrange for with special agents on 
board the vessels. The vessels in this 
service are the “Moltke,” “Deutschland,” 
“Princessin Luise” and “Meteor,” each 
of which is practically a modern hotel 
afloat. That tourists may enjoy the 
trips, the company has decided to limit 
the number of passengers, so that there 
will be ample accommodations for all. 
te 
“Well, Johnny,” asked Mr. McRobin- 


son, “how do you like your new 
teacher? Pretty smart, is she?” 
“Naw,” responded Johnny sourly, 


she ain’t.” 

“How do you know?” 

“She wuz tellin’ us to-day that Jeff- 
ries wuz an English judge.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 

“Shucks!” said Johnny, in deep dis- 
gust, “I thought everybody knowed that 
Jeffries wuz the American champion 
pugilist of the world.” 
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Regular Matinee Saturday 





Next Sunday Night 


Reserved Seats Thursday 


Kirke LaShelle 


Will Present 


Che Virginian 


—With— 


DUSTIN FARNUM 


This Week 
Geo. R. White 


PRESENTS 


The Latest Comic 


Opera Success 


SERGEANT 
KITTY 


XMAS WEEK 


Beginning Monday Matinee Dec. 26, 


Eleanor 
Robson 


—_AS— 


Merely Mary Ann. 
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St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 
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When you were engaged 
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ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS ?| | 
: REPEWT AND MAIL YOUR 

fas) | ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
716 OLIVER STREET 
St. Lous 
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EIGHTEEN OTHER STORES 8 SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 





















The Messrs Shubert Have the Honor to An- 


nounce the Opening of the New he 


GARRICK THEATER 


Absolutely Fireproof. 
Erected on Chestnut St, Bet. Broadway and 6th St. 


Safest Theater on Earth 


Monday Evening, December, 26, 
—PRESENTING— 


MISS ADA REHAN, 


Supported by Mr. Cnaries Riecnman and a com 


pany of exceptional excellence, in a com- 
plete and elaborate production of 
Shakespeare’s immortal comedy, 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. _ 


Box office for the sale of seats will open at 


the theater on Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 22, at 9 o’clock. 





GRAN 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c and 50c. 


ST. LOUIS’ 
MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 


Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 


CHARLEY GRAPEWIN, 


In the Big Laughing Musical Hit 
The Awakening of Mr. Pipp, 
Next Sunday Matinee—KELLAR, 





STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. 


Two Frolics Daily. 


NEXT WEEK, 


Rice & Barton’s 
Big Co. 


THIS WEEE, 
Tiger 


Lillies. 








(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 


Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 


or en suite, with Bath. Balls, jes and re- 
ceptionsaspecialty. Bowling, billiards, turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 
rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 





che Grand 


STRICTLY MODERN 


Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 


Hall in the West 


AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 





Our 
posit 


Safe De- 
Vaults ai- 
ford complete pro- 
tection against fire 
$5 and 


Silverware and 


and burglary. Boxes, 


upward a year. 


other bulky valuables stored at 


low rates. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 








CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Finest Bar and Billiard Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 


Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


JETT’S pgs 5-0 


Sealer Seieaer sean ea dee cinckoaga toa 











































GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


_ We find that we have been get- 
ting about 300 transient bundles 
from guests of our regular patrons 
during the Fair period. After De- 
cember I we will take on that num- 
ber of new patrons to take the place 
of those that have left the city. Par- 
ties that have tried to give us their 
business during the past few months, 
which we were’ unable to handle, 
will now have a chance to patron- 
ize us should they care to do so. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, V. P. and Gen’l Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,” 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 























“Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.’’—Macaulay. 





MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,505 miles of rail- 
way in the poputous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than 
one-half of the entire population of 
the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 





A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,” 
will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent New York Central & Hudson 
ward Railroad, Grand Central Station New 

ork. 

















BEST BOOKS 


FOR GIF T-GIVING. 


We are Booksellers for all Pub- 
lishers, and supply any Book, 
Magazine or Periodical publish- 
ed. You can secure at this 
store the Best Books by the 
Popular Authors—those of Ro- : 
mance, Adventure, Travel, in ij 

sets or single volumes: Picture ug 
Books, Books for Old and Young, 
Boys and Girls; also’ Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals and all 
kinds of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


All books advertised in the 
Mirror are to be had at 
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On to Hot Springs! That's the popu- 
lar cry just now. And a pilgrimage 
greater than ever before in the history 
of the famous resort in Arkansas, is on. 
Last year 90,000 visitors were at the 
Springs. This year twice that number 
are expected. America’s fashionables, 
the men of wealth, the people who do 
things, in fact, everybody who is any- 
body, and can spare the time are look- 
ing forward to the gayest season Hot 
Springs has ever known. The fame of 
the city as a winter resort and water- 
ing place has spread far and wide, and 
every train of the great modern Mis- 
souri Pacific system is carrying tourists 
by thousands to the American Carlsbad 
these days. 

And this is the most delightful period 
of the year to visit the famous resort. 
Other seasons have their charms, 
but in winter Hot Springs is at its best. 
Life there is always effervescent or ef- 
florescent. It’s in full swing night and 
day, and the blissful Paradisal climate 
is a charm over all. No Borean blasts, 
snow storms or sleet are there to spoil 
the continual round of pleasures. All 
is sunshine and happiness. The tower- 
ing peaks of the Ozarks, which encom- 
pass the pretty Vapor Citv of the Val- 
ley, beat back the wintry winds and 
storms, and even the wild flowers grow 
the year round on the roadsides. And 
Christmas day sees every lady with her 
bunch of American beauties or chrys- 
anthemums. Throughout the fifteen 
miles of driveways and the five miles 
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WINTER AT HOT SPRINGS 


a The Most Delightful Period of the Year is at Hand 


of the great cities of the North East 
and West are represented at Hot 
Springs by their most prominent mem- 
bers, and the social festivities never 
cease. Throughout the day golf, tennis, 
base ball and other athletic sports, rid- 
ing and driving, furnish amusement for 
the visitors and the entire valley rings 
with their light-hearted laughter. Trips 
through the mountains, which are al- 
ways beautiful at this time, seldom fail 


to bring out a glad crowd of ladies and* 


gentlemen. And there are pastimes to 
suit all. 

No wonder this now famous resort 
is attracting the winter recreationists 
from all parts. Those who have spent 
the season there have learned of the in- 
finite variety of pleasure constantly on 
the tapis, and they have spread the 
news. Besides, Hot Springs occupies 
a unique position. Its winter season is 
on at any time after the summer resorts 
close, because of its fine climate, whereas 
the Florida and Texas resorts, as well 
as others in the South, are not in swing 
until January. Moreover the journey to 
and from the Arkansas resort is always 
an easy one. The Missouri Pacific makes 
it so. Solid through trains run from 
St. Louis to Hot Springs over the Iron 
Mountain Route and Little Rock & Hot 
Springs Western Railway, composed of 
Pullman compartment and_ standard 
sleeping cars, superb dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars and elegant high- 
back coaches. These trains are eiectric 
lighted and connect in the Union Sta- 
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of foot-paths which lead to nature’s 
magic spots in valley and mountain, 
there is nothing but beauty to greet the 
eye. Beautiful weather, beautiful sun- 
shine, beautiful skies and gardens and 
scenes. 

All winter long the fashionable sets 


tion, St. Louis, with all roads. Passen- 
gers by way of Memphis, Texarkana 
and Fort Smith connect with trains into 
Hot Springs. 

The Hot Springs Special is a solid, 
wide-vestibuled daily train between St. 
Louis and Hot Springs, carrying 


through Pullman compartment and 
standard sleeping cars, and free reclin- 
ing chair cars. 

It is only a twelve-hour ride from 
St. Louis to the Vapor City, and the 
noon train out of Kansas City makes 
the trip in something like twenty hours. 

Arriving in Hot Springs, the tourist 


sorts that can boast of as many as Hot 
Springs. It has now two race tracks, 
where the best horses in the country 
are racing, for from sixty to ninety days, 
besides the finest golf links and tennis 
courts in the country. 

Whittington Park is the Mecca for 
everybody who enjoys outdoor sports, 




















HOT SPRINGS, CORNER RESERVATION AVENUE AND JUNC- 
TION OF CENTRAL AND MALVERN AVENUE. 


need not worry about accommodations. 
There are hotels and boarding houses 
to suit all tastes. The Arlington, Park, 
Eastman and Majestic hotels represent 
investments amounting to $2,000,000, 
can accommodate 2,500 guests, and have 
few equals, and no superiors, in this or 
any other part of the country. The 
Arlington and Majestic are open the 
year round, the Park and Eastman dur- 
ing the winter season. All of these ho- 
tels have palatial and luxurious bath- 
ing departments, finished in brass and 
marble, equipped with royal porcelain 


tubs, and appliances for every known 
form of bath, and are reached through 


steam-heated corridors without expos- 
ure to the outer air. 

The Navarre Pullman, Waukesha, 
Great Northern and Waverly hotels, in 
capacity rank next to these just de- 
scribed. The Great Northern, Rocka- 
fellow, Waverly and Waukesha have 
model bathing departments in connec- 
tion, while the Pullman is just across 
the street from “Bath House Row,” and 
convenient to all the individual bath 
houses. These are splendidly furnished 
and appointed, set excellent tables. have 
first-class service, and afford their 
guests nearly all of the conveniences of 
the big hotels. 

Following these come some fifty 
others which are properly classed as ho- 
tels, besides numerous boarding houses 
and rooming establishments. 

As to amusements, there are few re- 


and every afternoon and evening the 
broad Whittington Boulevard and the 
electric street cars are thronged with 
visitors and citizens in search of recre- 
ation and fresh air. The park is locat- 
ed in a most picturesque valley within 
a loop of the Ozark Mountains, and is 
reached by a level macadamized boule- 
vard, which embraces the Government's 
latest improvement, the Lake Reserve 
Park, a model bicycle road, along which 
electric cars run to the entrance. The 
features of the park are summer thea- 
ter, natural springs of pure, cold water, 
electric fountains, swings, refreshment 
pavilions, a base ball ground, a bicycle 
track, a grand stand, a music stand, and 
many other devices for the entertain- 
ment of patrons. 

Equally as attractive and interesting 
as any of the many phases of life at 
this great resort is the great human 
parade that is to be seen every day. 
Any person wishing to see the repre- 
sentative Americans at their best could 
find no better opportunity than that af- 
forded by Hot Springs in winter. The 
promenades at the various summer and 
lake resorts are, of course, famous, but 
they are not to be compared with those 
of the American Carlsbad. Hot Springs 
has prettier boulevards, prettier parks, 
prettier cottages and prettier environ- 
ments. It is a veritable cameo in em- 
erald setting, the year around. And 
when in the indescribably pleasant days 
of winter, the visitors and fashionable 
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residents take their daily stroll or 
drive, no more pleasing picture could 
be imagined. It is life at its best— 
life as it is to be found at Hot Springs 
only. Though the winter season is in 
full blast beyond the confines of the 
pretty valley, the visitor in Hot Springs 
enjoys his promenade indifferent to old 
Boreas’ vain clamor at the city’s gates. 
This is what makes Hot Springs so 
popular with the people of the North 
and South, as well as those of the East 
and West. There the maids and ma- 
trons of society escape the gloom and 
tedium of indoor winter life at home, 
while all the pleasures of a practically 
eternal springtime are theirs. And if 
anything, their beauty is enhanced and 
their health bettered. 

There, too, the fatigued professional 
man and woman, in fact, any person in 
search of quiet, quickly recover from 
the evil effects of overwork, and again 
enters the circles of the optimists. 

The advantages Hot Springs possess- 
es in this respect are well known and 
greatly appreciated by actors, lawyers, 
financiers, business and_ professiona) 
men generally. Every season finds 
many celebrated persons sojourning in 
the peaceful valley, some in cottages, 
and some in hotels. On any pleasant 
day there may be seen scores of per 
sons who have attained great distinc- 
tion in America; in fact, it is the one 
place in the United States where any 
great number of the men and. women 
who do great things congregate. Here 
they all find what they are in quest of 
—rest, change of scenery, almost per- 
fect climate, and yet are not compelled 
to suffer social isolation for the pleas- 
ures of a metropolis are there to be 
enjoyed if they see fit. 

In Hot Springs the ground work of 
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to be beneficial to animal as well as 
man. 

Hot Springs, in all Its aspects, ap- 
peals to every visitor as one of the 
works of the Creator. For 
centuries the spot has been 
known. Long before the white men 
who came from Spain penetrated the 
Indians’ empire in quest of gold and 
new lands, the red man knew the vir- 
tues of those waters that bubbled up in 
the midst of the beautiful Ozarks, and 
many tribes made pilgrimages to the 
scene, spending days at the waters, go. 
in- and coming from their hunting 
grounds. It is believed that the le- 
gend of the Fountain of Youth for 
which Ponce de Leon sought the coasts 
of Florida, had its origin in these health- 
giving waters, for the Indians with 
whom the early Spanish invaders came 
in contact, it is believed, told of this 
Spring. De Soto, the Spanish explor- 
er, is known to have stopped at this 
place while forcing his way through the 
wilderness, and Longfellow, the poet, 
who had great stores of Indian lore, 
found in the base of the Ozarks fitting 
imagery for his pathetic poem, ‘Evan- 
geline.” In the days of the Civil Wai 
the Confederate medical staff realized 
the advantages the spot afforded for 
hospital purposes, and built one in the 
mountains, where the invalid ana 
wounded soldiers, having access to the 
waters of both hot and cold springs, 
soon regained their health or recovered 
from wounds. 

Not every one who goes to this great 
resort is bent on pleasure, nor is every 
one seeking relief from troublesome 
maladies. The latter idea which once 
erroneously prevailed exists no longer. 
Hot Springs is a fashionable resort as 
well as a health resort. When the in- 
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many a novel’ and other literary works 
.ave been laid, plays written and great 
political movements planned for States 
and the nation. 

Even the thorough-bred race horses 
of the country, after a hard season’s 
campaign, are benefitted by a sojourn 
at the Springs, and a series of baths, 
and horsemen have seen many a sup- 
posed useless old star of the turf re- 
juvenated since the waters were found 


valid grows strong the numerous pleas- 
ures are there for him as for the other 
fellow. Every visitor to Hot Springs 
takes the baths. If an invalid, he first 
undergoes a thorough examination by 
his physician, who issues instructions, 
according to the requirements of the 
case, for the guidance of the patient and 
his attendant. Those instructions are 
usually to bathe from six to twenty min- 
utes, with the water at a temperature of 


from 94 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, fol- 
lowed by three or four minutes in the 
vapor room, and five to twenty minutes 
in robes, according to the time required 
to produce free perspiration. Those vis- 
itors who bathe simply as a luxury, or 
for cleanliness, will find the bath house 
managements sufficiently experienced to 
regulate the conditions. 

An important adjunct to the baths is 
the drinking of the hot water. It is a 
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tent. The chemica! tests that were 
made practically proves that the waters 
derive their principal curative property 
from radium gases, and. it may be that 
the city will yet secure an even greater 
fame on this account, should radium 
experiments develop any new discoveries 
in the world of medical science. It 
as been discovered that from the body 
of a person, fresh from the hot baths 


in Hot Springs, there emanates radium 
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well-known fact that these waters are 
the only hot waters in America which 
can be drunk freely without causing 
nausea. This is due to the presence of 
carbonic acid gas in large quantities, 
which renders the water both palatable 
and exhilarating. Besides the hot 
water, nature was abundantly kind in 
providing also a number of cold springs, 
the waters of which are equally as bene- 
ficial as the warm in curing various ail- 
ments. As a matter of fact, there is no 
one, healthy or sick, who would not be 
benefitted by a visit to Hot Springs. It 
has a rejuvenating effect, and contrary 
to the ideas of many, it does not cost 
a great deal of money to enjoy the lux- 
ury. While visitors can spend as much 
money there, if they desire, as in any 
city, there is no place in the country 
where one can live more cheaply. Be- 
low is given a statement showing the 
range of cost of comfortable accommo- 
dations, medicine and medical attend- 
ance, bathing, etc., from which it will 
be seen that visitors who, from neces- 
sity or othe: motives, desire to be eco- 
nomical, can live well, and enjoy all 
the benefits of the baths and hot water 
with an expenditure of as little as $46 





per month. 
Boarding and lodging....... $15 to $90 
Physician’s fees ............ 20 to 30 
Medicine (if needed)........ 5 to 10 
RE RAN Haar rere 3 to I0 
Bath servants (if needed).... 3 to 5 
DR Pa, 5 erhalten eteedia gi $46 $145 
Recent investigations made by the 
United States government have in- 


creased public interest in Hot Springs 
and its waters, and have created the 
impression that beneath the city there 
are radium deposits of considerable ex- 


rays, and it is consequently thought that 
this radiation, which is not of course 
perceptible save in a dark room, and 
with the proper materials at hand to 
attract it, has the greatest effect in re- 
storing health to the diseased tissues or 
cells of the body. 

The government chemists will con- 
tinue their investigations, however, and 
other interesting discoveries of a scien- 
tific nature may be made. 


abe ode obs 
AN INAUSPICIOUS TIME 


Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling! 

The telephone was ringing. 
was only 8 a. m. 

Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling-ling-ling ! 

The society belle was.very tired, but 
there was nothing to do but climb out 
of bed and answer it. 

“Hello!” she called out crossly. 

“Hello! Is that you, Grace?” replied 
her sweetheart. “Yes?” Excuse me for 
calling you up so early, but I’ve got to 
go out of town in an hour.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the girl kindly. 
“What is it, George?” 

“Why, you see, there’s an agent here 
with one of these new-fangled patent 
seeing devices for telephones. He wants 
to demonstrate it to me, so I’ll have him 
put it right on, eh?” 

There was a maidenly shriek and a 
mad rush into the adjoining room, and 
a few moments later the young lady’s 
mother came to the telephone and sharp- 
ly told George to ring off. 

ah he be 

City Niece—I’m told that Miss Back- 
bay is a philatelist. 

Aunt Mirandy—Well, now, I don’t 
believe no sech story, an’ if I wuz you 
I wouldn’t repeat it. There’s too much 
scandal goin’ about nowadays, anyhow. 


Yet it 
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NEW BOOKS 


Gamabel Bradford, Jr., has written a 
very amusing story entitled “The Pri- 
vate Tutor.” Its plot is original; its 
setting good, and the characters are 
such that every-day readers will find 
interesting. The story deals with the 
trials and tribulations of a tutor upon 
whom devolves the task not only of 
making a refined, polished man of the 
world, but of arranging the marriage of 
a rich man’s son, who is absolutely im- 
possible, “an oaf, a bumpkin, greener 
than a day in June.” From this it will 
be seen there is ample opportunity for 
many ludicrous situations, all of which 
the author has taken advantage of most 
effectively, making a most readable 
story. The book is from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of New York. 

te 

“The Prisoner of Mademoiselle,” by 
Charles D. Roberts, is a pleasant little 
tale which dates back to the old days 
when the inhabitants of Boston and 
Port Royal were continually at war. A 
young lieutenant, Zachery Cowes, sails 
in a brig from Boston and attacks the 
French at Port Royal, not knowing 
peace has been declared. As chance 
wills it he is afterward stranded on the 
Acadian coast, where somewhat to his 
chagrin he is made prisoner by a young 
French girl, while the French govern- 
nor ig seeking him as a pirate. He is 
threatened with hanging, but the French 
girl conceals him from her irate uncle, 
the Governor, by hiding him in her own 
chamber, and it eventually turns out 
that mademoiselle is as much his pris- 
oner as he is hers. The story is full 
of pleasant surprises in the unfolding. 
It is from the press of L. C. Page & 
Co., of Boston. 


, 


te 
One of the series on the art galleries 
of Europe, “The Art of Louvre,’ by 
Mary Knight Potter, has recently is- 
sued from the press of L. C. Page & 
Co., of Boston. The book begins with 
a history of the Louvre, and acknowl- 
edgment is made that the work is in the 
main a compilation of the opinions of 
the most famous art critics, for while 
some of these views are at variance, 
one with another, the writer has select- 
ed that which seemed to her most gen- 
erally true and cf special value to read- 
ers who are not connoisseurs or deep 
students. Only the oil paintings have 
been considered. 
t 
“The Chronicles of Don Q.,” by K. 
and Hesketh Prichard, is a story of the 
doings and peculiarities of a Spanish 
brigand who sits in the hills of Spain 
and practices outlawry, though pos- 
sessed of all the refined airs of the gen- 
tleman. t is a romance of adventure, 
with a blend of sardonic humor and 
dare-deviltry. It is from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. 
te 
A creditable book of verse is Mildred 
S. McFaden’s “Blossoms by the Way- 
side.” The author sings on a great 
variety of subjects, even the most com- 
monplace and prosaic. There are 105 
poems in the volume, and a number of 
them, no doubt, will be remembered by 
readers of Chaperone, Life, Truth, 
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her. The book contains much valua- 


Travel, The American Woman’s Review 
and other publications in.which they 
appeared. The volume is neatly print- 
ed, and is from the press of the Hud- 
son-Kimberly Publishing Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

J 


— 


Lovers of detective stories, and per- 
haps those who suffer from a surfeit of 
them, will, no doubt, enjoy the publi- 
cation in book form of Newland New- 
kirk’s serial, “Stealthy Steve, or the 
Six-Eyed Sleuth.” It fs a travesty on 
the great detective stories, contempo- 
raneous and otherwise, and is full of 
funny situations and droll dialogue and 
humorous utterances’ generally. No 
thought is given to realism. The 
author makes his characters do just as 
his imagination dictates. The volume 
is from the Luce press of Boston. 


fe 


“Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story, My 
Fifteen Lost Years,” which recently 
made its appearance in book form, is a 
pathetic, though not vindictive recital of 
her many misfortunes which began with 
the death of her husband and her ar- 
rest on the charge of murder, and only 
ended a few months ago, when she had 
served fifteen long years in an English 
The story is much as_ she 
might tell it. With most of the facts 
the American public has _ been pretty 
well familiarized through the newspa- 
pers, but Mrs. Maybrick supplies many 
scenes, incidents and statements which 
tend to further strengthen the belief in 
her innocence. The book is in two 
parts, the first of which is from ‘her 
pen, while the second dealing with the 
technical, legal and medical phases of 
the case, was prepared by friends. It 
is practically a last word in behalf of 
this ill-treated woman, and goes far to 
vindicate her. Aside from her indi- 
vidual experiences in prison, and the 
details as to the miscarriage of justice 
in her case, perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature of the book is Mrs, May- 
brick’s suggestions for prison reforms, 
both as to institutional management and 
the treatment of the inmates. A spec- 
ial appeal is made by the author’s 
friends to Americans to buy the book 
in the hope of securing a competence 
to tide her over the remaining days of 
her life. She has lost husband, chil- 
dren and fortune in the last score of 
years, and now is dependent. The book 
is from the Funk-Wagnall press, of 
New York. Its price is $1.20 per 


copy. 


prison. 


2. 
— 


Emma A. Walker, M. D., author of 
“Beauty Through Hygiene,” declares 
that good looks are the “inalienable 
possession of every wholesomely 
brought and healthily active girl or 
woman.” So there need be no home- 
ly women in the future. In her book, 
which is from the press of A. S. 
Barnes & Company, of New York, the 
author gives advice to girls, tells them 
what rules to follow, and what exer- 
cises to take, to build up healthy bodies 
and clear minds. The rouge pot and 
cosmetics she would banish from the 
boudoir of all women. Nothing but 
common-sense methods is advocated by 


Its price it $1 per copy. 
% 

A pretty story of love and adventure, 
though written around that well-worn 
topic, the war for independence, is “My 
Lady Laughter,” by Dwight Tilton. 
The principal scenes of the story are 
laid in and around Boston, where the 
colonists had, long before the outbreak 
of hostilities, been brought in contact 
with English soldiers. There are sev- 
eral good characters in the novel, and 
the story of love and war preparations 
contains not a few funny situations 
which the author has ably handled. 
There may be a superfluity of the ten- 
der passion here and there, but on the 
whole, it is a stirring story of interest 
and variety. The book is from the 
press of C. M. Clark of Boston. Its 
price is $1.25. 


ble advice. 


% 

“Before the Crisis,’ by Frederick 
Blount Mott, recently published by John 
Lane, of New York, deals with the tur- 
bulent days on the Kansas border that 
preceded the secession of the Confed- 
erate States. The events related took 
place in the campaigning along the 
Osage and Ossawatomie at a_ time 
when, as some one has said, one politi- 
cal faction there was framing laws 
without materially contributing to or- 
der, while the other was exacting some 
degree of order without much regard to 
law. The open West became naturally 
the duelling ground of the two national 
purposes before the initial rupture at 
home. John Brown, “Ossawatomie 
Brown,” figures in the story, and _ is 
represented with his small but well dis- 
ciplined army as somewhat of another 
Cromwell; and, prominent in the story, 
as in the place and time, he exercises a 
directing influence upon the love mo- 


tive which pervades the tale. 
te 


THE RESTAURANT 


“Apparently few persons eat their 
meals at home nowadays,” remarked a 
well-known man about town the other 
day. “If they did there would not be 
so many restaurants. They are more 
numerous now than saloons in big cit- 
ies, while but a decade ago you could 
not find one outside the business sec- 
tion of any city. I imagine most people 
eat only breakfast at home. This speaks 
volumes of praise for the restaurants. 
Right here in St. Louis a man can rely 
upon the restaurants to secure the fin- 
est kind of a meal, banquet or supper. 
The restaurant business has been so 
well systematized that the so-called 
home comforts are forgotten during 
the greater part of the year. In fact, 
many persons have even their holiday 
dinners at restaurants. This is the case 
at Laughlin’s, northeast corner of 
Seventh and Locust streets. Thanks- 
giving dinner there found many men 
of family at the festive board with 
their wives and children. And the ap- 
proach of Christmas finds a great num- 
ber engaging tables for the great annual 
feast. Laughlin’s has been a_ great 
home restaurant—everything is so com- 
fortable and clean, and the food so 
wholesome and well cooked. It is a 





place where theater parties like to 
gather for luncheon, supper and _ re- 
freshments because special attention 
is given them. And the Hungarian 
orchestra—all like its music.” 
de 
5 PER CENT SAVINGS BONDS 


No plan in finance makes more for 
the betterment of all concerned than that 
which encourages the virtue of living 
well within one’s income and getting 
abundant increase from whatever of 
temporary self-denial such a course of 
daily living may entail. Among the 
many plans forwarded’ in this relation 
none has taken a better hold upon the 
thrifty masses than the five per cent 
interest-bearing gold bonds of the 
North American Investment Company 
of the United States, whose home offices 
are in the Odd Fellows’ Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The company’s securities are a pure 
savings investment. They are sold on 
the partial payment plan on terms to 
suit the slenderest purse or the resources 
of the heaviest investor. They pay in- 
terest according to the length of time 
stipulated in the instrument. For the 
protection of its investors the company 
now has $300,000.00 deposited with the 
State Treasurer of Missouri and for 
the extension of its business has estab- 
lished branches in twenty States of the 
Union. Its affairs are under State in- 
spection, and, under its profit-sharing 
plan, the company’s affairs have grown 
so rapidly that it is enabled to offer 
persistent investors dividends in ex- 
cess of the regularly stipulated interest 
rate of five per cent a year. Beginning 
in April, 1902, with a paid-up capital 
of $125,000.00, the company at the close 
of business November 30, 1904, was 
able to show assets of $685,087.39—a 
growth unparalleled for steadiness in 
that time, not excluding in ‘this account 
the progress of the four large life insur- 
ance companies of the United States. 

ty 


BUYING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Buying Christmas gifts for others is 
a great deal like buying something for 
oneself. In the latter case a person 
generally secures the best, because in the 
long run it will prove the most econom- 
ical. Same way with a Christmas gift. 
Buy an article costly yet useless and it 
is equivalent to throwing your money 
away. Besides, the gift will quickly 
lose its significance. This is why jew- 
elry is so popular with the Christmas 
shopper and why Mermod & Jaccard’s 
glittering palace on Broadway and Lo- 
cust street is always crowded with pur- 
chasers at this season. A gift bought 
there is always treasured by the recip- 
ient because it is either useful or orna- 
mental, or both. It may be a plain or set 
ring or a watch, silver service or cut 
glassware, a diamond or an emerald, a 
pearl or a sapphire, or any of the hun- 
dreds of articles in the firm’s immense 
and varied stock, but it will always be 
an ideal and acceptable present. And 
Mermod & Jaccard’s prices on Christ- 
mas gift goods are within the reach of 


everybody. ioe 


The Gift Shop, 4011 Olive street. 


Odd Styles Stationery and Xmas Cards, 
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For Busy People 
Gift Certificates. 


A very satisfactory and an easy way to present gifts is to buy one 
of our three kinds of gift certificates and let the recipient do the 
choosing. 


Glove Certificates. 


Glove certificates are issued for any number of pairs of Men’s, 
Women’s and Children’s Gloves, at our Glove Department, and are 
redeemable at any time—This is the most satisfactory way to pre- 
sent gloves when the right size and desired color is not known, 


Men’s Certificates. 


In our Men’s Furnishing Department, merchandise certificates are 
issued for any amount and are redeemable at any time for any kind 
of furnishings in this department—Desirable for women when at a 
loss to know what to buy for a man—Helpful to busy employers 
who wish to remember men in their employ. 


Sorosis Shoe Certificates. 


Sorosis Shoe Certificates are issued for women’s shoes—No better 
way could be devised when size is not known—Redeemable at any 
time the recipient can come and be fitted, selecting any style which 
pleases her—There are over sixty different styles, all good, to 
select from. 
























Bell—Main 2926 A. 


Britt G 
Company, 


Room &, 


Empire Building. 919 Olive Street. 





Linotypers and->- 
Publication Printers. 


Tf you are not satisfied with 
your present service, call us up. 


Printers of this and r 
other fine publications. 
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Physicians Recognize 


the remarkable tinic and construct: . 
ive qualities of 


Wh Nulvine 


TRADE MARK, 





It is endorsed and prescribed by the 
best doctors. The ideal food-drink, 
invigorating, sustaining, NOT  in- 


ANHEUSER - Buse 


Hs 
Gadawea| toxicating. It contains 14.60% genuine 
ano Wf, q nutritive extract and less than 2% of 
Gree ssa alcohol. 


Sold by druggists. Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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After the theater, before the matinee, 


or when down town shopping 


















A Useful Gift anda 
good place to buy it 


519 
LOCUST 


It’s worth while looking at our 


Holiday Line 


UMBRELLAS 
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Nobby Headgear % 


A A de i & 


Which Is 
Absolutely Correct. 


KNOX weno f 
nancieuzo AT'S ; 


Leather Hat Boxes, Suit & 
Cases, Traveling Bags, & 
Canes, Umbrellas and & 


Gloves. 
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113 N. Broadway. 3 
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Orchestra 
ne Room T. re xe 864. 





MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, | New York City. 


Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 








Christmas Gifts 


We are showing an endlesss 
variety of goods suitable for Christ- 
mas Presents. All the newest 
ideas in 

LEATHER GOODS, 
STERLING AND QUADRUPLE PLATED 
SILVER, CUT GLASS, 
BRONZE, IVORY, MARBLE, PICTURES, 
AND JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS. 


It would be well to make your 
selections at an early date, as our 
stock is now complete in every 
detail, and no doubt will be much 
broken later on. 


The ATAGE 


THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 


PHONE MAIN 676 A. 








MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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WHAT THE TERMINAL ASSOCIATION HAS DONE. 





Its Triumph in World’s Fair Traffic and Its Loyalty to Exposition 
and St. Louis. 





Now that the great World’s Fair is 
a thing of the past, with the streets no 
longer congested and the peer of all rail- 
road depots is again carrying on its 
customary normal traffic, almost the 
first thing a St. Louisan, whose heart 
occasionally responds to civic pride, 
thinks of is the enduring benefits the 
city has derived in the past year 
from that quasi-public institution, the 
St. Louis Terminal Association. And 
likewise, he cannot help reflecting what 
a mighty force it will be in the move- 
ment to give St. Louis a million popula- 
tion, 

He has seen the millions come and 
go through that mighty monument to 
the association’s enterprise, Union Sta- 
tion; he has seen each incoming train 
pile the travelers’ baggage roof high 
and all about beneath that great train 
shed; he has seen the endless in and out 
of the specials and regular trains; and 
yet he has seen no confusion, no serious 
accidents—nothing but the continuous 
methodical movement of one of the 
greatest, yet best and simplest man- 
aged properties in the entire world. 

The Terminal Association has always 
been able to do this for St. Louis and 
the traveling public. Many big gather- 
ings which taxed the patience of em- 


ployes and the capacity of the station 
have been successfully debarked and 


shunted out again, but the Association 
had never attempted anything on such a 
scale of immensity as the World’s Fair 
attendance. When denied a franchise 
that involved their entire plan for hand- 
ling Fair crowds, the officers simply 
seized the situation by the horns and 
they and the Terminal Association have 
made good. Traveling through the 
tunnel, a black mark on St. Louis es- 
cutcheon, might have been entirely pre- 
vented, not only for the Fair period 
but all time, had the franchise been 
granted, but since it wasn’t, the Associa- 
tion saw to it that the Exposition visi- 
tors and tourists in general, had every 
other advantage. New tracks, spurs 
and connections with various roads 
were laid by the Terminal and every 
inch of surface track was __ utilized. 
There was no delay in arrivals or de- 
partures, no exasperating blockades, and 
never before were trains, baggage and 
passengers handled with such dispatch. 

Next to the Exposition itself, the 
Union Station was to the thousands and 
thousands of strangers passing through 
the city’s gates, St. Louis’ greatest spec- 
tacle. 

It was a sight that awed them—the 
immense sweep of the vaulted glass 
roof, the brain puzzling combination of 
switches at the point of ingress from 
the railroad yards and, greatest of all, 
the switch-tower, whence are guided 
in and out, with unerring hand, trains, 
the operator cannot see. 

And next the Exposition, also the Ter- 
minal Association ranked with its great 
outlay of funds to meet the increased 


trafic demands of the period. Fully 
$7,000,000, nearly as much as St. Louis’ 
citizens subscribed to the great Exposi- 
tion, were expended by the Terminal 
on the improvements and. alterations 
of Union Station and its many tracks 
and other properties in order to be able 
to give the Fair and the visitors the 
support and facilities both merited. 

A glance at some of these improve- 
ments which had to be executed uh- 
der pressure, because of the disappoint- 
ment met with in the Municipal As- 
sembly, reveals at once the astuteness 
of the gentlemen who are at the head 
of this great and growing Association. 

The change now seen in Union Sta- 
tion may not, in the minds of many rep- 
resent an outlay of $5,000,000, but that 
much and more was spent before the 
Association had completed the work of 
making the St. Louis Union Station the 
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best and largest in the world, with the 
most approved facilities for the hand- 
ling of large crowds. 

Tourists and veteran travelers ap- 
Preciate the changes that have been 
made. There is no longer any confusion 
in the handling of baggae. Travelers 
are not compelled to dodge trains of 
trucks, for all this work is done under- 
ground and baggage is hoisted into the 
cars on elevators. This in itself aids 
the rapid discharge of large crowds 
from trains and quickens the departure 
of travelers who would otherwise be 
jostled and jammed by the scurrying 
freight handlers. 

In a wide subway, constructed about 
the middle of the shed, extending from 
Eighteenth to Twentieth streets, through 
which express wagons are driven, pack- 
ages are delivered and raised on eleva- 
tors to the trains. Small subways ex- 
tending from the baggage and express 
offices on the Eighteenth street side, 
connect with the main subway. And 
there is also a subway for the delivery 
of mail. 

A new power house, the finest west 
of the Mississippi River, and additional 
tracks, have increased the Association’s 
facilities, so that now thirty-two trains 
can be handled at once where formerly 


but a score or more trains could enter 
the great station. x 

The shed itself has had many square 
feet of glass added to it, and an inter- 
locking plant, costing $100,000, the finest 
in use anywhere, has been an object of 
great interest to distinguished visitors 
and of incalculable service to the dis- 
patch of trains. 

A new inter-locking plant was also 
installed in the East St. Louis yards. 
where numerous and costly improve: 
ments have since been made. 

One of the most interesting of the 
Terminal’s East Side improvements is 
what is known in railroad parlance, as 
theh “hump,” by which cars can be de- 
livered by gravity to their respective 
tracks. 

Besides these expensive additions and 
alterations, there were innumerable im- 
provements of a minor nature, each of 
which contributed its share to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Terminal prop- 
erties during the World’s Fair, and will 
continue to work for the progress of the 
city. There were hundreds of miles of 
track laid, the Eads bridge, over which 


many of the trains entering St. Louis pass, 
was put through an extensive overhaul- 
ing that untoward happenings might not 
mar the Fair or injure the city commer- 
cially. Asa further safeguard, the Termi- 
nal co-operated in every way to make tra- 
vel into the city as safe as possible by in- 
stituting block signals on its Belt lines 
and extend ng its trackage to meet 
incoming trains from points in the 
northern end of the city. Then there 
were the alterations in the Union Sta- 
tion building itself. The officers were 
changed about, massive iron-stairways 
were built from the midway to the sec- 
ond floor waiting rooms, and the mid- 
way itself was extended by the fencing 
off of a sort of annex, or waiting space, 
for the benefit of travelers. 

In short, when all its improvements 
are enumerated, the Terminal Associa- 
tion’s financial outlay in the last few 
years speaks volumes for the pride the 
officers and directors are taking in the 
city, and the public as well. 

The biggest part of the $7,000,000 
spent by them in the expansion of their 
properties in and adjacent to Union 
Station and St. Louis, went to St. Louis 
mechanics and laborers, and the works 
undertaken afforded employment for 
thousands of men for quite a _ long 


period, and when it was not so easily 
found at that. 

But while these improvements bene- 
fitted the Exposition and the people 
first, the city of St. Louis will always 
feel the effects for the facilities thus 
afforded, naturally increases travel and 
business. Freight and passengers are 
handled quicker, especially freight that 
is perishable, and this means much to 
consignor, consignee and _ insurance 
broker. 

For at least twenty years the facilities 
at Union Station, it is thought, will be 
equal to the demands, but if not, the 
policy of the officers and directors is 
to make them so. So that again it is 
seen the Terminal is a mighty powerful 
ally of the city. 

In the matter of advancing the inter- 
ests of the city of St. Louis, however, 
the Terminal has not been alone. Its 
activity, however, has been a spur to 
other transportation companies. Mil- 
lions of dollars were spent by the twen- 
ty-seven railroads which enter Union 
Station, and their small tributary lines, 
prior to, during and subsequent to the 





Exposition, and much more work re- 
mains to be done. Nearly all these 
lines have new passenger equipment, 
and nearly all have likewise improved 
their roadbeds and freight-carrying fa- 
cilities. 4 
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ADVICE 


“IT have here a letter,” said the lady 
who conducts the “Answers to Corres- 
pondents” department, “from a man 
stating that he is getting a salary of 
$100 a week, but is not given enough 
work to keep him busy. He has asked 
his employers for more work, but. they 
have merely laughed at him, and told 
him that they were perfectly satisfied 
with him. He wishes me to advise him 
what to do.” 

“Well,” replied the Boll Weevil edi- 
tor thoughtfully, “if I were you I would 
kindly but firmly advise him to go 
back to the asylum, and not try to 
evade the authorities any longer.”— 
Houston Chronicle. 

eb 

Little Willie—Say, pa, 
mightier than the sword? 

Pa—So some people claim, my son. 

Little Willie—Then why don’t the 
Russians arm themselves with fountain 
pens?—Minneapolis Times. 


is the pen 
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| (ias Holidays 


Unlike Christmas and Fourth of July, 
they come every week. Fact is, Gas 
Saves you enough time in cooking, ash 


carrying, stove cleaning and dusting, to 


every week, and at no extra cost. Be 


good to yourself, and enjoy life more. 








Cook With Gas. 














gain a day’s rest—a day’s enjoyment— é 


The Laclede Gas Light Company, 


716 LOCUST STREET. 
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A Christmas Present de Luxe 


You could not possibly find a more artistic or appropriate Christmas 
present than a copy of the Booklovers’ Edition De Luxe of “The Forest 
City,” the official book of the greatest Fair the world has ever seen, by Sec- 
retary Stevens—four hundred and eighty full-page engravings from photo- 
graphs by the Official Photographer. Price, $12.00. There are other prices, too. 
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= Bound in English crash buckram, gold stamp............ $4.75 
ie Bound in three-quarter Morocco, gold stamp.............. $5.75 
b Bound in full Morocco, gold stamp, gold edges............ $7.50 


a 


Booklovers’ Edition de Luxe, in full seal binding, gold stamp 
gold edges, special title page, and subscriber’s name on cover 
in gold, limited to one thousand copies...........+-+s+++ $12.00 
The Gold Medal Award to this work by the Superior Jury of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition bears testimony to its excellence and merit. Size 
of page, 11 by 13 inches—488 of them, with froritispiece in colors. 
Not more than one thousand copies of this special edition will be printed. 
Order before the number is exhausted, or, if you wish, come and see a copy 
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Burlington CHEAP 
RATES 


ROUND TRIP TO 


DENVER 


On Sale Daily—Long Return Limit. 
Lv. ST. LOUIS, 2:15 P. M. Daily—Ar. DENVER, 3:40 P. M. Next Day. 













For full particulars call at 
TICKET OFFICE, BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET. 
Or write W. A. LALOR, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 








A Card to the Public. 





We desire to announce that we have leased the building, 
No. 512 Locust street, at present occupied by “The Palace.” 
On January 1, 1905, we shall move into this building, 
of which the entire five stories and basement will be used for 
our business. 

We are now offering our whole stock of 
Neckwear, Belts, Combs, Purses, Pins, Brooches, Neck- 
laces, Chains, fancy Jewelry, Novelties of all kinds, and 
Trimmed Millinery, at such low prices as to be of great 
benefit to all buyers. This sale to continue unsil further 
notice. 

Everybody welcome to examine our stock. 


ROSENHEIM’S | 


515 Locust Street. 





















Gas Bills 
Payable at all 


Gasteam Backus Stores. 
Radiator! 


The Latest Invention for Home Heating. 
Ideal System for Stores. 
Matches for Kindling—Gas for Fuel—Steam for Heat. 





You simply light the gas at bottom of radiator. This heats 
water in chamber directly above flame. In a few minutes the entire 
surface of radiator is under steam pressure—diffusing a delightful 
heat throughout your room. 

The steam pressure automatically controls the flow of gas, thereby 


keeping the room at a uniform terhperature always. 





THIS IS ALL YOU NEED 3} ¥® #! means see 
FOR STEAM HEAT. 3%: Gasteam 
Radiator in op- 


eration at the 
Backus Stores 
NOW! 


1011 Olive 

714 N. Taylor 
2249 S. Grand 
1433 Salisbury 
2229 S. Broadway 
6301 Easton Ave. 


or (jas Office 
716 Locust St. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Richard Mansfield’s repertoire for his 
engagement of six days at the Olympic, 
commencing January 2, is “Beau Brum- 
mel,” to be presented as a special New 
Year’s matinee on the opening day; 
“Tyan the Terrible,” Monday night; 
“Beau Brummel,” Tuesday evening; 
“Merchant of Venice,” Wednesday eve- 
ning; “A Parisian Romance,” Thurs- 
day evening; the new Mansfield produc- 
tion “King Richard III,” Friday even- 
ing; “The Merchant of Venice,” Satur- 
day matinee and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” Saturday night. 

te 

The Grand’s patrons are enjoying a 
laugh fest these gladsome days near 
holiday time. “The Awakening of Mr. 
Pipp,” a sparkling musical farce, is the 
fountain of hilarity, but Charley Grape- 
win, the irresistibly ludicrous Mr. Pipp, 
and Anna Chance, the equally clever 
Mrs. Pipp, are the persons who tap it, 
elaborate it and present it to the audi- 
ences in chunks. It is an old piece, 
but one of the kind that is easily made 
new. This season its music and spe- 
cialties are the new additions. The 
plot of the play is suggestive of the fun 
it contains. Mr. Pipp, a young lawyer, 
has at his wife’s command signed the 
pledge to refrain from intoxicants for 
one year, and at the opening of the play 
his year is up. He wants to celebrate 
his victory over Satan, and falling in 
with a bunch of soubrettes there is a 
great time for all. The next day is the 
one of horrors. Pipp is then suffering 
the after-effects and is confronted by 
his angry wife, to whom he attempts the 
explanations which result in the fun 
festival. Four or five good songs with 
which the production is peppered, fur- 
nish excellent variety. The “Awaken- 
ing of Mr. Pipp” will be followed by 
the interesting and weird Kellar, the 
magician, who will give an exhibition 
of his skill with many new tricks and 
scenes. 

% 

At the Imperial, the pretty, popular 
Patrice, supported by a good company, 
is playing this week the part in which 
she was so successful last season, Mar- 
gie Maynard in “Driven From Home.” 
The piece is one of Hal Reid’s and the 
ingeniously constructed plot. revolves 
about the fair Margie and her many 
vicissitudes. The happy ending of the 
play is to the great liking of the Im- 
perial patrons. The scenic features con- 
tribute not a little to its popularity. 
Realistic pictures of New York and a 
snowstorm intensify the interest in the 
piece. “Driven from Home” will remain 
until Saturday night and will be fol- 
lowed by that other stirring drama, 
“Shadows of a Great City.” 

% 

Next Monday evening, December 26, 
will witness the opening of another 
first-class temple of Thespis in St. Louis. 
On that day Schubert Brothers’ hand- 
some new theater, the Garrick, on Chest- 
nut street between Broadway and Sixth 
street, will be ready for its first audi- 
ence. The attraction will be in keeping 
with the occasion and the character of 
the theater. Ada Rehan, one of Amer- 
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ica’s foremost actresses, will appear in 
the Shakespearean classic, “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” supported by Charles 
Richman, a handsome and talented 
young actor, and a company comprising 
more than forty persons. That the pat- 
rons of the Garrick may have no diffi- 
culty in securing the best seats the house 
affords without added cost, the Messrs. 
Schubert have exercised every precau- 
tion to prevent large blocks of seats 
falling into the hands of speculators. 
‘The sale was commenced at the Garrick 
box office yesterday (Wednesday), and 
judging from the demand the opening 
of the new theater will be a memorable 
occasion. The management intends to 
present none but high-class attractions. 
Miss Rehan’s engagement will be for 
two weeks. She will appear in Shake- 
spearean pieces other than “The Taming 
of the Shrew.” 
of 

“Chow-Chow” is the title of a politi- 
cal farce with which the company at 
the Standard opens each performance 
this week. It furnishes a bunch of 
laughs. Bonita and her midgets also 
contribute largely to the pleasure of the 
audience. The closing burlesque is “A 
One Night Stand.” Next week will be 
seen at the Standard Rice and Barton’s 
Gaiety Company in extravaganzas and a 
big bill of specialties. 
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At the Century, commencing Sunday 
night, December 25, Kirke La Shelle’s 
production of Owen Wister’s American 
romance “The Virginian,” will be the 
attraction. The romantic story of the 
West during the 80’s, with its types of 
characterization, the sturdy and _ loyal 
Virginian, and the little school teacher 
sweetheart are the center figures in an 
exciting period of Western life, with its 
cowboys, its Indians and its ranches 
and its thrilling episodes. 


The management of the new Garrick 
Theater acted wisely when they engaged 
Samuel J. Lowenstein as advertising 
manager. Sam is one of the old school, 
who has been away from the theatrical 
business for awhile, but there are few 
who know the business any better than 
he. As to friends, he has enough to fill 
the Garrick at every performance. 

% 

Miss Eleanor Robson, fresh from her 
London triumph in “Merely Mary Ann,” 
comes to the Olympic on Monday, De- 
cember 26th. It will be the first appear- 
ance here of the Zangwill play. Miss 
Robson and her company have won 
much in this production. Her career 
has been meteoric, yet her success pos- 
sesses a stability founded upon the en- 
during quality of her genius. 

fe fe 

An Irishman taking home a new pair 
of shoes, went into a saloon for some 
refreshment. Laying down his parcel, 
he was proceeding to satisfy his thirst 
when a seedy-looking individual seizing 
the bundle made off. Pat pursued and 
captured him. 

“Pwhat did yez take me package for?” 
he asked. 

“T took it for a lark,” replied the pris- 
oner. 

“Begorra, it’s a bad judge in a bird 


show you’d make,” replied Pat. “I'll 
let ye know that I bought them at 
Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway. 
fe de 
SUCCESSFUL BANKING 


Bank statements are never romantic, 
but they are interesting to business men 
and individuals who have money to in- 
vest or save. The bank that pursues 
sound, judicious business methods al- 
ways presents a statement of convincing 
financial facts. 

Just what can be accomplished in the 
way of building up a financial institu- 
tion of enormous wealth by devotion to 
strictly legitimate banking, is well illus- 
trated in the last statement issued by the 
Fourth National Bank of St. Louis. 

This institution has had a most pros- 
perous career and has been constantly 
expanding, both in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted and in the accumulation 
of immense profits. The bank statement 
reveals this. 

The Fourth National is one of the 
oldest as well as one of the most sub- 
stantial banks in the city. And it is a 
depositary for the United States Gov- 
ernment’s funds, which is in itself a 
guarantee of its solidity. 

Organized in March, 1864, with a cap- 
ital stock of only $160,000, which was 
all the stock ever paid in, the bank, on 
November 10 last, had a capital of 
$1,000,000, and a surplus of the same 
amount. 

During its existence it has never 
passed a regular dividend on its stock 
since Novembér 1, 1864, when its first 
dividend was declared. 

In addition to the regular dividends, 
the bank has paid an extra dividend of 
8 3-10 per cent during the forty years 
in which it has been in business. In 
that period the original subscribers to 
the $160,000, on which the bank started, 
have received $3,101,440.32 in dividends. 
And in addition to the original capital 
of $1,000,000 it had left $1,335,376.07 of 
surplus and accumulated profits. 

Such results are a conclusive proof 
that the management of the bank has 
been one which justifies the confidence 
of the public, and the earning of such 
enormous profits on such a small origi- 
nal capital plainly testifies to the wisdom 
and sound financial policy of its man- 
agement. 

The resources of the bank on Novem- 
ber 10, last, aggregated $16,803,827.44, 
of which $5,789,252.63 was in cash and 
sight exchange. It had also immediately 
available $3,659,289.04 in loans, payable 
on demand, and time loans amounting 
to $5,887,177.22, in addition to $1,412,- 
740.47 invested in government bonds. 

Besides these assets, the bank had to 
its credit $55,000 premiums due on 
bonds. 

Conservative is the only term that 
fairly describes the bank’s policy, yet it 
is not ultra-conservative. If proof of its 
judicious management were needed, it 
would only be necessary to point to the 
amount of the overdraft standing on 
the bank’s books against its customers. 
This only aggregates $368.08, an insig- 
nificant sum when the magnitude of the 
bank’s ‘business is taken into account. 

Aside from the capital stock and sur- 


plus, the bank’s liabilities to depositors 
amounted to $13,480,301.37, and it owed 
$988,150 for circulation. This, when 
placed opposite its total assets of $16,- 
803,827.44, makes a magnificent show- 
ing of results to the credit of its man- 
agement. 

The officers of the Fourth National 
Bank are men of the highest standing 
in the financial world and in the com- 
munity. They are: H. A. Forman, 
president; Edward A. Faust, vice-pres- 
ident; David Sommers, second vice- 
president; G. A. W. Augst, cashier, 
and Van L. Runyan, assistant cashier. 

The board of directors consists of 
H. A. Forman, G. A. W. Augst, August 
Goerts, Forrest Ferguson, Ferdinand 
Diehm, L. A. Browning, Van L. Run- 
yan, C. A. Caldwell, Edward A. Faust, 
S. H. Lewis and David Sommers. 
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BANNER BUGGIES 


There has been much talk about the 
automobile supplanting the horse-drawn 
vehicles, but there hasn’t been any con- 
vineing evidence on this score. Take 
the buggy, for instance. It is a popular 
pleasure vehicle—and sometimes a busi- 
ness vehicle—with all classes. The de- 
mand for buggies—that is, good bug- 
gies—still maintains its old standard. 
Take, for instance, the buggies manu- 
factured by the Banner Buggy Com- 
pany, of which Russell Gardner is pres- 
ident. They are in such demand that 
the capacity of the large plant is taxed 
the year around. Banner buggies are 
in use wherever there is a horse or 
other animal to draw them. They rep- 
resent the acme of excellence in buggy 
building—neat, substantial, comfortable 
and reasonable in price—in short, a first- 
class vehicle, unequaled for pleasure or 


business. 
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The Gift Shop, 4o11 Olive street. 
Galle and Iridescent Bohemian Glass. 
be & 

NEW STEAMSHIP TO CUBA. 


Commencing November 15th, 1904, 
the large and modern steamship “Sara- 
toga,” of the Munson Steamship Line, 
will ply between Mobile, Ala., and Ha- 
vana, Cuba, making the trip in less than 
than 40 hours. Low rates via the Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad. Write Jno, M. 
Beall, G. P. A., M. & O. Railroad, St. 
Louis, for full particulars. 
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The Gift Shop; gorr Olive street. 
Chinese and Japanese Jardineres and 
lily bowls. 

oe of 

“What conclusion did your literary 
debating society reach last night?” 

“Oh,” answered Miss Cayenne, “the 
conclusion was as usual—chicken salad, 
ice cream and good night; had a per- 
fectly lovely time.” 

tH ob 

The Gift Shop, 4o1r Olive street. 
Chinese and Japanese Jardineres and 
lily bowls. 

te op 

Tourist—‘T say, guide, what does that 
memorial stone commemorate?” 

Guide—“T put it there. It was upon 
that spot a tourist once gave me five 
francs.”—Tit-Bits, 
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CORRECT GLASSES 
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AD er aN pont take ehances with your eyes. 


' 
2 ae . If you need glasses, secure the best 
£4 4 a optical service to be had. Select your 
; optician as CAREFULLY as you would your 
physician. ‘ 
Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
OPTICIANS are men of the highest technical © 
skill in their profession. Our LENs-GRINDING ’ 
PLANT—on our fourth floor—is the largest 
and the most complete in the West. We 
: TEST you eyes carefully and supply you 
% *.. with glasses of highest scientific accuracy 
at the ] 
: 


\ MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 








’ 
ALOE S, OLIVE <n 


Optical Authorities of America. 
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Judge & Dolpb’s 


¢ id Creat NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
LAKE SHORE, 

Is a very superior artiele, pre- LEHIGH VALLEY, 

pared especially to meet the AND 

requirements of all who, while CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RYS. 
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realizing the virtues of cold OPERATE 
cream, are deterred from using MODERN TRAINS 
the ordinary kinds because of WITH 


EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 
CONSISTING OF 
Magnificent Sleepers, Library Cars, 
Dining Cars, Through Coaches. 


Liberal Stop Overs: 


their greasy effect and unpleas- 
ant look and odor. J.&D.cold 
cream is absolutely white— 
perfectly white—and is imme- 
diately absorbed by the skin, 
leaving no grease. 





Niaca4ra Faris, Wasnnaton, 
Largely used by the theat- Ba.timonre, PHILADELPHIA. 

atrical profession. 25 cents a — 
jar at the TICKETS : 

Broadway and Chestnut and Union Station. 

ud ¢ § Dol b C. L. HILLEARY, 
A;sistant Gen’l Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo, 
Drug Co. 


PU ee) SECTOR CCMA ee ee Rete ee: PERE PEREECEUEEEILC US CESE Leg 


515 Olive St. St. Louis. 
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wi KRANKF 
School of Domestic Science 513 PINE ST. 


Opens Jan. 4, 1905, in vicinity of 
Worcester, Mass., by two recent teach- al 
ers at Oread Institute. Boarding or 
day pupils. For prospectus or further re) A N 


information, address, e) FE al ¢ E. } 
Mrs. F. A. Wethered, a 


AUBURN, MASS. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. »* Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 





Leaves St. Louis daily 
5.00 p.m. A smooth 
track and a smooth 
train. Through Sleep- 
ing and dining cars. 


Pine Bluff, Shreveport, TexarKana, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, Houston, Beaumont, 
Lake Charles and intermediate 
points. 


Cotton Belt Route 


909 Olive St.--Union Station, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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jiu JITSU TEACHERS 


St. Louis society, like the fashionable 
sets in other parts of the United States, 
and of the world in fact, has gone in for 
the Jiu Jitsu form of physical culture 
with a most commendable zeal. 

This exercise which makes for beauty 
of face and form, as well as clear head 
and healthy body, has had such an im- 
petus that many persons of refinement 
have undertaken to teach classes in the 
different cities. 

The St. Louis school, known as the 
Japanese-Swedish Physical Culture In- 
stitute in the Olivia Building, Grand 
avenue and Windsor Place, is conducted 
by Miss Clara Marx and her mother, 
Mrs. Amelia Marx, both of whom have 
an extensive acquaintance in St. Louis, 
having lived for a considerable time at 
4351 Lindell Boulevard. 

Mother and daughter are exceptional- 
ly brilliant and accomplished ladies, ful- 
ly as capable of giving instruction in 
music and languages as in the Jiu Jitsu. 
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MISS CLARA MARX. 


Well Known St. Louis Belle Who Is 
an Expert Jiu Jitsu Instructor, as 
Well as an Accomplished Musi- 
cian and a Linguist. 


They are, however, acknowledged to be 
the most expert feminine instructors in 
this form of physical culture in the 
United States and they have never fail- 
ed to win the confidence and support of 
the best people in the community. 
Miss Marx, who has many prominent 
pupils in Chicago still under instruction, 
was born and reared in St. Louis and 
is admired for ‘her beauty as well as 
her accomplishments and charities. She 
received her education at Blewitt’s St. 
Louis Seminary and the Visitation Con- 
vent in Cabanne, afterward going to 
Europe with her mother. They remain- 
ed abroad five years studying together, 


THE MIRROR 


both physical culture, music and lan- 
guages. They were pupils of Leshy- 
tiski, of Vienna, and Jedlitzka, of Ber- 
lin, and they sang with some of the 
most famous artists of the world—in- 
cluding Lily Lehman in Paris, and 
Marpesi in Italy. There is no musi- 
cal instrument in general use among 
musicians that they do not play. They 
know eight perfectly. Miss Marx is es- 
pecially accomplished} in instrumental 
music and has played for the delecta- 
tion of all the leading monarchs of 
Europe. 

It was during their stay in Europe 
that Mrs. Marx and her daughter be- 
came interested in physical culture as 
taught by the Japanese, and having ex- 
perienced its benefits, they decided to 
extend the boon to other countrymen 
and women of America, Their hand- 
some suite of rooms in the Olivia Build- 
ing is a further testimonial of their ar- 
tistic temperament—the decorations and 
ornamentation being a combination of 
Swedish and Japanese effects.—Adv. 
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TWO STAGE STORIES 


Joseph Jefferson says that during his 
long stage career he was never asso- 
ciated with anyone showing undue fa- 
miliarity except one individual named 
Bagley, his property man for several 
seasons. The man was valuable in his 
way, and so Mr. Jefferson tolerated 
his disagreeable manners until one night 
in Baltimore. The property man got 
very drunk in the afternoon, and in the 
evening paid his way into a gallery seat. 
Mr. Jefferson was playing “Rip Van 
Winkle.” The angry Gretchen had just 
driven poor, destitute Rip from the cot- 
tage, when Rip turned, and, with a world 
of pathos, asked: “Den I haf no inter- 
est in der house?” ‘The theater was 
deathly still, the audience half in tears, 
when Bagley’s cracked voice was heard 
in response: “Only eighty per cent, Joe, 
old boy; only eighty per cent.” He lost 
his job on the spot. 

% 

When Nat Goodwin played Shylock 
in the “Merchant of Venice” some time 
ago, Wilton Lackaye was among those 
who considered the characterization a 
fal‘.ie; and he was so frank in itis 
expression of opinion-and insisted so 
sirongly that the tragic part had been 
pl:yed in a cowedy vein, that he and 
Gocdwin quarreled over it, and were 
not on speaking terms for some time. 
Finally, meeting at a New York club 
one afternoon, Lackaye went up to 
Goodwin and said: “Now, Nat, don’t 
be a boy; let’s be friends again.”’ Good- 
win was willing, and they had a small 
bottle. A few moments later, in a burst 
of confidence, the husband of Maxine 
Elliott whispered to Lackaye: “Say, 
Wilton, I’m going to quietly tell you 
something. Next season I’m going to 
play Bottom in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’” “Thank God,” cried Lackaye, 
“there’s one character in Shakespeare in 
which you won’t make the people laugh.” 

} te 


The Gift Shop, 4gorr Olive street. 
Odd designs in Russian Brasses, Cop- 
pers. 


A DESERVED GRAND AWARD 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion and argument over the grand 
prizes awarded various exhibits by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition’s Jury 
of Awards, but there was one grand 
prize winner, so far ahead of all com- 
petitors that protests would be absurd 
—that is the J. B. Sickles Saddlery Com- 
pany of St. Louis. The Sickles ex- 
hibit at the Fair certainly deserved the 
crowning honor awarded. It was of 
exceptional attractiveness and com- 
plete in every detail. It represented 
a variety in the harness and saddlery 
line seldom controlled by one company, 
and the goods that were on exhibition 
ran the scale, from the swellest and 
most modern harness and saddles used 
in the show ring to the kind that is in 
use every day on livery teams and ani- 
mals in all kinds of pleasure vehicles 
or draught horses. A set of French 
long tug coach harness was the piece 
de resistance of the exhibit. The work- 
manship and design were of the high- 
est. The American long tug coach set 
was equally as handsome as the French 
and well made, and the assortment of 
runabout, pole, and gentleman’s light 
road harness added greatly to the 
beauty of the display. In fact, the ex- 
hibit revealed that the Sickles’ Com- 
pany is in the lead in the matter of up- 
to-date goods, suitable for all purposes, 
show-ring, pleasure and business. The 
Sickles Company’s saddle exhibit in- 
cluded every design and material in 
use, and a very handsome lot of bridles 
and horse collars attracted much atten- 
tion. In short, the equine lover and 
Owner, no matter whence he _ came, 
found in the Sickles exhibit in the 
Transportation Building an_ endless 
and irresistible variety of horse fur- 
nishings—just such a line of goods as 
the J. B. Sickles Saddlery Company has 
always advertised and guaranteed to 
be the best. It pays to deal with such 
a company. Mr. Louis Ploeser, the 
president, is one of the best posted and 
most respected men in the trade. His 
motto is “give satisfaction to all pa- 
trons.” 


“ENGLISH” BY A FRENCHMAN 


Here is a sample of “English as she 
is wrote,” sometimes, in Montreal, says 
the New York Times. The missive was 
sent by a firm of lawyers, and its pur- 
pose is obvious, although its wording is 
somewhat “mixed” : 

“Dear Mister: I have the honor to 
tole you that the Reverend Messieurs 
of the Grande Seminary have ordained 
me with instructions to poursuivre you 
for the scandelous nuisance that was 
cause to the vicinity by the parroquet 
which you have on your residence which 
make such abominable fracas. The 
Reverend Messieurs are interfered with 
when they make their devotions and 
when the band of the Grande Seminary 
of M. M. Pupils begin for play and 
your parroquet was begin for screech it 
is dreadful. Also one of the neighbors 
on the same street with yourself was 
very mad. He can’t sleep on the after- 
noon and when he go for play the piano 


your bird yell and spoil his improvision. 
Altogether you must put away that bird. 
Please give me that undertaking without 
delay, otherwise I must institute the 
procedure. Receive the assurance of my 
consideration. Your obedient servant, 
K.. Xs: olen By POS A. 
oe te of 

The Gift Shop, 4o11 Olive street. 

Original designs in Art Nouveau Jew- 


elry. 
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THE MUSICIAN’S XMAS GIFT 

What’s a Christmas celebration at 
home or any place without music? It 
may be.cheerful, but it is not complete. 
Music is needed to add to the happi- 
ness of the occasion. In fact, music 
will make any day look like Christmas 
providing it is produced by the best in- 
struments. In order to get good in- 
struments every musician should pai- 
ronize the Thiebes & Stierlin Music 
Company, 1006 Olive _ street. It is 
known as the piano and music house of 


St. Louis. The company deals in 
musical instruments, either wholesale 
or retail. And their stock is select, 


large and varied, including everything, 
from a jewsharp to the finest piano. 
To both wholesale and retail patrons 
this company offers special inducements. 


Any article of the value of $10 or more 
may be bought of them on easy time 


payments—$1 down and 50 cents per 
week, This plan, under which Thiebes 
& Stierlin have long operated, has been 
a great boon to the struggling young 
amateurs of meager means, who hope 
to make the teaching of music _ their 
profession, as well as to those who 
merely wish to learn some instrument 
for the pleasure or entertainment of 
themselves and friends. Parents who 
have sons or daughters of musical 
tastes could give them no more fitting 
present than their favorite instrument. 
And no better place’ could be found 
than Thiebes & Stierlin’s to buy such 
presents, 

The Gift Shop, 4o1r Olive. street. 
Galle and Iridescent Bohemian Glass. 
the fe fe 
QUITE CARELESS 


Among the many good stories told by 
Senator Daniel of Virginia is the fol- 
lowing, which I find in Harper’s Week- 
ly. 

A gentleman in the South was one 
day in conversation with a Yankee who 
had brought letters of introduction 
from a friend in the North, when it 
transpired that the Northerner was a 
veteran of the Civil War. 

“Yes,” said the Yankee, “I wes a 
participant in the late unpleasantness. 
You see this?” he added, pointing to a 
scar in his face—“I got that at the 
second battle of Bull Run.” 

“How in the world did you get hit 
in the face at the battle of Bull Run?” 
mischievously asked the Southerner. 

“Oh,” responded the Yankee, with the 
utmost nonchalance, “I suppose I got 
careless and looked back.” 

oe oe 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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RAY HAIRS A CURSE 


MRS, M: LE; BUSH, 
Holly Ridge, Miss., says: 
No one can say more for “Walnut- 
ta” than I. God bless “Walnutta” 
Hair Stain, for it has given me more 
years of happiness. 


MRS. MARIE FRANCES, 
Chicago, III. 
I am very much pleased wi.) “Wal- 
nutta.” I did not want to «a taken 
for an old lady as I am but 32, and 
used “Walnutta” with perfect satis- 
faction. 


. MATHEWS, 
Giddings, Ohio. 
I think “Walnutta” just splendid 
for restoring color, also for keeping 
the hair from falling out. 


700 N. Broadway, 


Aged Man Was Refused Employment, So He 
Tried To End His: Existence 


Because his gray hairs prevented him from getting 
work Henry Debrunner of 4544 North Broadway, at- 
tempted to kill himself. He failed because he selected 
a weapon which was too small. 

Debrunner is a cabinet maker. He has been out 
of work for some time. Every place he went he was 
refused. He thought it was because his gray hairs 
showed that he was an aged man. 

He made up his mind that there was no longer any 
room in the world for a man with gray hairs and 
purchased a revolver of small caliber and placed the 
muzzle at his temple and fired. 

He said he did not know whether he would try it 
again. It depended upon whether his gray hairs con- 
tinued to keep him out of employment. 


IT MIGHT BE YOUR TURN NEXT 





Gray Hair Restored 


WITH 


Walnutta Hair Stain 


Which Acts Almost Instantaneously 
and Changes 


FADED OR 
STREAKED HAIR, 
BEARD OR 
MOUSTACHE, 


GRAY HAIR, 
BLEACHED HAIR, 
RED HAIR, 
BLOND HAIR, 


-——TO A-— 


Beautiful Even Color of Light Brown, 
Dark Brown or Black. 


WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN is absolutely harmless—not sticky, 
not greasy; has no odor. It is a one-bottle preparation, can be applied 
by yourself without any trouble. Walnutta Hair Stain will not wash off 
or rub off. 


DON’T PAY 


Barbers or Hair Dressers from $3.00 to $10.00 for doing something 
that you can do yourself with much more satisfaction for 


SIXTY CENTS 


Walnutta is sold the world over, by druggists and dealers at the 
above price. Ask any druggist, and if he won't supply or get it for 
you send to us direct—we will mail it to you upon receipt of price. We 
have no free samples, trial bottle 20 cents. Don’t accept anything said 
to be ‘“‘just as good,’ for there is nothing that can approach it that is 
sold under a positive guarantee or money refunded without question 
as is done by 


RABOTEAU & CO. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Proprietors 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MRS. JOHN GILNETT, 
Caledonia, Wash. 
She used your “Walnutta” and it 
gives good satisfaction. It is too 
good to keep secret so we shall see 
that you get several orders from here. 
It is the best hair stain we ever tried. 


MRS. S. P. WILLIAMS, 
Cumberland, Wis., says: 
I can truly say that “Walnutta” is 
quite as you advertised it. I shall 
recommend it to a friend of mine. 


MRS. GEO. L. ROBBINS, 
Pangus, Mass. 
I received the “Walnutta,” thanks. 
It is splendid, just perfect; I shall 
speak to my friends and show them 


your book about it 
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